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FLYING 


with an AMERICAN &AGLE 
is just an Everyday Affair .... 





Strange how quickly the romantic innovations 
of yesterday become part of today’s realistic 
routine! The family motor-car, the telephone, 

















the electric refrigerator—these seemed 
magical things not awfully long ago. Now 
—though they go steadily about their job 
of making life better—you’re hardly 
conscious of them. And you'll find it just 

that way with your American Eagle— 





after you’ve had it awhile. In fact, the 
American Eagle is the one plane that’s 
designed to give you absolutely no 


i American Eagle planes are 
trouble at all. It’s safe, speedy, full of the 


priced from $2,985 to $5,825. See 
stamina—the product, as you know, the American Eagle dealer near 


of a concern which manufactures est you—or write for interesting 
more aircraft for commercial and information. Valuable sales fran 
private purposes than any other in chises are available in certain ter 


the field. A concern which patterns ritories for well-financed dealers 


and distributors. 
its policy after the automobile 
industry—noted for quantity pro- 
duction, immediate delivery of AyasTER OF THE SKIES 
all orders, and faithful servicing ~~ - 











of every plane throughout the 





length of its lifetime. - 
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HERE may be truth in the prov- 

erb about the comparative merits 

of honey and vinegar for catching 
flies, but Nation's Business is not in 
the business of catching flies and does 
like a reasonable amount of vinegar in 
the diet it offers its readers. — ) 

There’s vinegar in the article, “The 
Practical Socialist,” by Samuel O. Dunn. 
Mr, Dunn is the editor 
of Railway Age, a 
periodical devoted to 
an industry which is 
inclined to feel at 
times that the hand of 
Government is heavy 
upon it. 

Mr. Dunn rises then 
to inquire, “Who is re- Samuel O. Duna 
sponsible for the in- 
creasing encroachment of Government 
upon business?” He gives his own an- 
swer, “The business man who cries to 
high heaven if his own business is 
threatened but is per- 
fectly willing that the 
Government should go 
into the other fellow’s 
business.” We men- 
tioned vinegar. Per- 
haps pepper is a bet- 
ter word. (Page 15.) 

Perhaps pepper too 

Charles Herty is the word that fits 

C. D. Garretson’s arti- 
cle, “Fool Selling That Kills Profits.” 
Mr. Garretson is a manufacturer himself 
but he has no sympathy with the man- 
ufacturer who whines that the mass dis- 
tributor, chain-store or mail-order house 
is driving him to the wall. 

The trouble is with the manufacturer, 
Mr. Garretson thinks. The manufac- 
turer is so eager for business, so eager to 
outdo his competitor 
that he forgets that a 
‘business which doesn’t 
make money is a 
pretty poor business. 
(Page 38.) 

Gayer in tone but 
with a bit of biting 
Satire is Herbert 
Corey’s talk with L.G. Hardman 
Homer Ferguson called 
“A Plea for Inefficiency in Government.” 
Mr. Ferguson says that if Government 
knew how to do things better all private 
business would be out of a job. (Page 








Nation’s Business, like any other 
worth while periodical, works in the 
three dimensions of time, past, present 
and future. We've just talked present. 
Let us talk future for a minute and call 
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Over $45,000,000 Unclaimed 
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On JUNE 30,1928, there were still outstanding 
more than $4 5,000,000 of United States Gov- 
ernment securities which had matured.On these, 
all payments of interest have been discontinued— 


in some cases for over a century. 


Investments must be watched constantly to 
guard against loss of income or principal. As 
custodian of securities the American Exchange 
Irving Trust Company keeps a careful check 
on maturity dates and makes every effort to 
keep customers advised of conversion privi- 
leges, subscription rights on new issues and 
other matters affecting the interests of the own- 
er. It collectsinterest,dividends and other items 
of income. It buys, sells or exchanges securities 
as instructed. It is responsible for their safe 
keeping. 


The American Exchange Irving, through 
its Custodies Service, relieves individuals and 
corporations of the detail work necessary in 
taking care of their investments. 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE 
IRVING IT RUST COMPANY 


Out-of-Town Office— Woolworth Building 


New York 


your attention to Dr. Charles H, 
article, “A New Era Opens in Industry” 
(Page 23.) ; 

Past? Read the article of that 
ant farmer-philosopher, Jared Van Wy. 
enen, of New York, on “Pharsalig.” Hoy 
long ago did the need of “farm relief” 
begin ? Before the 
Civil War, Perhaps 
tead it and Project 
the past into the fu. 
ture, or read it ag 4 
bit of charming writ. 
ing. Either way it’ 
worth while, (Page33) 
’ sack now to th 
James J. Davis present. Our readen 
tell us that taxes 
and above all state and local taxes_ 
concern business most just now. With 
that in mind, we ask your consideration 
of the article, “State Taxes Can Be Cut’ 
yy Governor Hardman of Georgia, (Page 
| 31.) 
| Whiting Williams, former vice pres. 
dent of a Cleveland steel plant, has, 
way of putting on 
overalls, taking his 
pick and .shovel in 
hand and studying the 
world’s work problems 
at critical times. Mr. 
Williams has just re- 
turned from Russia 
and Italy where he 
talked with workers in C. D. Garretson 
| factories and mines. 
| In this month’s Nation’s Busrngss he 
reports of the things he found. (Page 

18.) 

What is the economic aspect of nine 
million women and girls gainfully em- 
| ployed in this country? Secretary of 
| Labor Davis tells of “The American 

Woman at Work.” (Page 41.) 

The men who pio- 
neered the automobile 
are looking toward the 
airplane. Lawrence G. 
King tells what the 
business men in De 
troit are doing to de 
velop aviation in “A 
City Seeks An Indus 
LawrenceKing try.’ (Page 58.) 

Hugh J. Hughes writes 
“Farming Has a Brighter Side.” (Page 
62.) 
| In the December Nation’s Bustness, 

James D. Mooney, president of General 
| Motors Export Company, will have an 
article on exporting. 
| There will be an article 
| on insurance as an in- 
vestment by M. A. 
Linton, vice president 
| of the Provident Mu- 
tual Life Insurance 
Company. Among 
other December con- Ts 
tributions will be John Hugh J. Hughes 
Hays Hammond, Fred 
W. Shibley, vice president of the Bank- 
ers Trust Company of New York; Shit- 
ley D. Mayers of the staff of the Federal 
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Competition’s Sweet Uses 


WEET ARE the uses of adversity, 
sang Shakespeare, and proceed- 
ed to prove his point. 

Consider competition. It is 


2 3 adverse, terrifying; it shatters 


friendships, breeds suspicion and pro- 
vokes biliousness. Sweet uses? Huh! 

A few years ago 2,000 ice producers 
met. Their faces were worried and 
anxious. Before each one, in letters a 
mile high, shrieked the announcement 
that one million electric refrigerators 
would be put in the homes of the land 
that year. A billion-dollar industry 
wondered as to the future. Here was 
competition stark and brutal, threaten- 
ing the theory that only ice could cool. 

Someone suggested that they might 
sell ice instead of peddling it. He pic- 
tured 20 million families owning auto- 
mobiles, 16 million using telephones, and 
only 12 million with ice-boxes. 

A fund was raised for market research 
and promotion. Millions of pamphlets 
were distributed on the proper care of 
food. The ice man suddenly became 
courteous—he no longer left a trail of 
water on the kitchen floor. 

A giant industry awoke. 
ciation leaders restrained hot-heads 
from foolish comparisons—*‘those new- 
fangled contraptions explode; they wilt 
lettuce; are not fool-proof; always need 
a mechanic.” The industry instead 
sold ice and did not unsell refrigeration. 

Result? The 12 months following, 
despite a cooler summer, showed a seven 


Trade asso- 


per cent increase in sales of ice. 
But there was something more signifi- 


‘ant than material benefits. Last week, 

the president of our largest ice com- 
pany, in announcing that the past nine 
months had been the best period in its 
history, added: 

When the electric people arrived, we got 
busy; we cleaned house; we cut out the 
dead wood and the lazy, unprogressive per- 
sonnel. We worked out our distribution 
more effectively and we added customers 
constantly. 

So have other industries found sweet 
the uses of competition. Wood refuses 
to take a back seat for structural steel. 
Paint makers are throwing up a barrage 
of paint-consciousness against the spray- 
gun lacquers. Rayon is getting next to 
many skins, but it has not prevented 
the increase in silk output. Cotton re- 
fuses to abdicate and bids for custom 
with a host of new uses. 

Resourceful “‘independents” rate the 
big chains no stronger than their best 
links. Newspapers have made a power- 
ful ally of radio and now levy tribute 
for its advertising. Some railroads have 
adopted buses, not only recapturing 
traffic but actually adding rail passen- 
gers. Two railways have established 
air transport facilities. 

Whatever your business, new prod- 
ucts, new methods, new services are 
vigorously proselyting your customers. 

Stimulation by shock is virtue. 

Heroic treatment can make competi- 
tion a blessing. 

Discouraged,can’t sleep a Why, 
man alive! It’s growth you’re facing. 
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Save Time and Money in Building 
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Chicago warehouse project of Austin design 


by the Austin Method 


UST consider tne advantages offered you by the Austin 
Method in connection with your industrial or commercial 
building project. 


Handling the complete project with Undivided Responsibility 
for layout, architectural design, construction and equipment, 
this organization is able to guarantee in advance the lump sum 
price, completion date within a specified short time, and high 
quality of materials and workmanship. 

Important savings both in time and money are assured you under 
this modern way of building. Hundreds of industrial leaders who are 


Austin clients, and more than 2000 plants from Coast to Coast, testify 
to the success of the Austin Method. 


Whatever type or size of building project you may be considering— 
industrial or commercial, simple or complex, large or small—it will 
pay you to get in touch with Austin. Approximate costs and other 
valuable information will be furnished promptly. 

Wire, phone the nearest Austin office, or mail the memo. 

THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Engineers and Builders, Cleveland 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Detroit Cincinnati Pittsburgh St.Louis Seattle Portland 
The Austin Company of California: Los Angeles andSan Francisco The AustinCompany of Texas: Dallas 


UST 


Memo to THE AUSTIN COMPANY, alien We are interested ina 


Be RR OE Se project containing...............sq. ft. Send me a personal copy of 
































When writing to Tee Austin Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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As the Business World Wags 


THUS WE MAY SEE, QUOTH HE, 
HOW THE WORLD WAGS—As You Like It. 


Not Marked for EFERENDUM 32 of the 
Approval United States Chamber of 


Commerce dealing with agriculture 

=e is at this writing in the hands of the 

Chamber’s organization members. 

By the time this page has reached the Nation’s Business 

subscribers, the referendum either in whole or in part will 
have been disapproved or approved. 

Until that verdict is rendered or recorded Narion’s 
Business can have nothing to say of this particular ref- 
erendum. 

It can have and has this to say of the Chamber’s refer- 
enda as a whole: 

No referendum ever left the Chamber with any “re- 
quest for approval,” with any desire that “the Chamber 
be endorsed,” by voting “in favor” on the referendum 
ballot. 

The Chamber wants no referendum approved or en- 
dorsed. The referendum as it goes to members is not a 
statement of the opinions of the Chamber or of the direc- 
tors of the Chamber or of the executive officers of the 
Chamber. It is a report from a committee of the Cham- 
ber to which has been referred a question or a subject. 

It is prepared so that the members of the Chamber 
may put that body on record on business subjects timely 
and national. 

And if the members choose to reject that proposal 
there is no officer, no director of the Chamber who will 
not whole-heartedly say: 

“That’s why the question went to referendum.” 


A Test of N a world so full of polities it is 

Arbitration hard perhaps to get our business 

readers to give their attention to a 

Se matter which may seem remote from 
their every day interests. 

Yet in the principles that are involved, in the conse- 
quences that may result, the dispute between the West- 
ern Railroads and their conductors and trainmen may be 
of far greater importance to American business than the 
results of the election on November 6. ‘ 

Congress set up by the Railroad Labor Act of 1926 a 
method of settling disputes between railroads and rail- 
toad workers. First, the carriers and the workers must 
make every effort to settle their disagreements by con- 


ference. If conference fails, the Act provides for Boards 
of Adjustment to be created by a carrier or carriers and 
employes. If agreement cannot be reached by adjust- 
ment appeal may be made to the Board of Mediation 
which from August 9, 1926, to September I1, 1928 settled 
144 cases. 

If conference or Adjustment Board or Mediation Board 
do not bring about agreement then the Act provides that 
the parties may submit their questions to an Arbitration 
Board. Forty-eight such cases involving nearly half a 
million workers have been so submitted. 

If still there is no settlement, the President may, when 
called upon by the Board of Mediation, name an Emer- 
gency Board to investigate and report. 

Twice has an Emergency Board been named. Once in 
the case of the Kansas City, Mexico and Orient Co., and 
again in the present case of the Western Railroads. 

The former case, relatively less important, was set- 
tled; the other still waits decision. The money amount, 
some six or seven millions a year, is large; the principles 
involved are still larger. 

If the Emergency Board fails to bring about peace we 
may see a failure of the whole effort to set up an equitable 
means of settling railroad disputes without on the one 
hand the devastation of a strike which shall tie up trans- 
portation, or on the other, the evil of a government fixing 
of the price of railroad labor. 


On Selling _.... is learning—learning 
J somewhat unwillingly to be 
at a Profit sure, but still learning—that there’s 


Se mighty little use in just producing 

goods unless they can be sold and 
mighty little profit in selling goods at less than they 
cost to make. 

Simple lessons it would seem, yet not so easily learned. 
Many an industry has sought to meet declining profits 
by increasing production with the idea that increased 
production would reduce costs and that reduced costs 
would sell more goods. 

It doesn’t always. It is doubtful if anyone of us 
would wear twice as many shoestrings if shoestrings cost 
half as much. 

If industry has sometimes a hard job in learning the 
lesson that business must begin with the market, what 
of the farmer, who, after all, is a manufacturer? 

He, too, is learning the lesson. A most interesting 
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12 
experience is now being made in Illinois. Business and 
the farmer are working together in Rock Island County to 
find out what the farm produces; secondly, who in that 
area buys the farmers’ products; thirdly, how to get the 
producer and the consumer together most effectively. 

A fine list of coworkers in this job: 

The Moline Association of Commerce 

The Rock Island Chamber of Commerce 

The Rock Island County Farm Bureau 

The Illinois State Chamber of Commerce 
The United States Chamber of Commerce 
The United States Department of Agriculture 
The State Agricultural College 

The University of Illinois 

The Prairie Farmer 

Surveys have been made, information has been gath- 
ered and is now being tabulated. 

And when the job is done Rock Island is going to know 
what it raises and what customers there are to buy it. 

A worth while job and already other communities are 
planning and asking for help in planning like surveys. 

The successful farmer isn’t the farmer who raises 
twice as much wheat or twice as many eggs as last year. 
He’s the farmer who raises and sells at a profit more 
wheat and more eggs. 

Swift’s philosopher should have showered praise not 
on the man who made “two blades of grass to grow where 
only one grew before,” but upon him who made two 
blades of grass to grow and found the man who needed 
the second. 

And that’s what the Rock Island farmer will know. 


A Measure A ND to him who would see how 


great is the opportunity of the 
of the Auto automobile, its effect and influence 


+ ss on American life, we commend this 

paragraph from an article in Ma- 

chinery and Power written by Dean Kimball of the Cor- 

nell College of Engineering in “A Century of Industrial 
Progress.” 

If at a given time every owner of an automobile should fill 
his car to capacity the entire population of this country could go 
for a ride in a machine that a few hundred years ago would have 
been looked upon as the work of magic and whose builder would 
most probably have been hanged or burned as being in league 
with the Devil. 


Revolution HERE died the other day in 

London a man who set on foot 

of Peace a revolution and who lived to see 

Sa_— that revolution succeed. It was an 

industrial revolution, a bloodless 

revolution which left no trail of misery, but which added 
to human comfort and happiness. 

The man was Sir Henry Alexander Wickham and the 
revolution was in rubber. It was he who first brought 
with great difficulty and in the face of Brazilian Govern- 
ment opposition the seeds of wild rubber from the upper 
reaches of the Amazon to Kew Gardens in London. There 
70,000 rubber plants were soon growing and from them 
sprang the whole British and Dutch East Indies rubber 
industry. 

It is hard to vision the change that this man saw in his 
lifetime and as a result largely of his farsightedness. 
In 1905 the world produced less than 60,000 tons of rub- 
ber; in 1927 it produced more than 600,000 tons. In 
1905 nearly all the rubber was still wild grown; in 1927 
more than 90 per cent of it was a cultivated crop. In 
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fact it was only in 1914 that plantation rubber 
the wild variety and of our 600,000 tons of rubber nearly 
90 per cent goes into automobile tires. 

It was in 1876 that Sir Henry set on foot the cultivated 
rubber industry. A great year that, the year of the Cen- 
tennial Exposition in Philadelphia when crowds flocked 
to see a Corliss engine of 1,400 horsepower! Elsewhere 
at the Centennial the telephone was shown and some folks 
went to see it. It was in that year, too, that Dr. Otte of 
Cologne invented an engine in which gas was compressed 
before it was exploded. 

A great year but who then saw how Wickham’s work 
with rubber, Otto’s with the gas engine and Bell’s with 
the telephone were to make over a world? 

The world has paid scant honor to Henry Alexander 
Wickham though it was he who made it possible for ys 
to ride on a soft elastic pavement and to carry the pave. 
ment with us. 


Faith a Factor HE sophisticated American 


. . Mercury wanted advertisin 
Res : Sing 
an Selling salesmen and inserted in the sedate 


as + > ol New York Times this advertisement. 


The American Mercury wishes to engage the services of two 
young men as solicitors of advertising. It offers an unusual op- 
portunity to candidates who share the enthusiastic admiration of 
the publisher of the magazine for its editor, H. L. Mencken. The 
publisher will consider only those who have been consistent 
readers and admirers of The American Mercury and who have 
read, because they really like them, H. L. Mencken’s books, If 
you wish to apply, write to Alfred A. Knopf, 730 Fifth Avenue, 
naming the article in The American Mercury for 1927 that you 
liked best and telling him why. 

The flippant New Yorker reprinted the advertisement 
and jeered at it under this caption: 

OUR OWN AMERICANA 
[New era in advertising solicitation in the Empire 
(“Vo-dodeo-vo”) State.] 

We have no wish to interfere when the New Yorker 
makes faces at the Mercury, but we do feel that the Mer- 
cury’s advertisement was sound. 

The more a man knows about, the more he is interested 
in, the more he sympathizes with the product he sells, 
the better he can sell it. No man ever sold well with his 
tongue in his cheek. 

The best salesman of the NaTIon’s Business, we are 
sure, whether it be the salesman of a subscription or of 
advertising, is the man who reads it, who understands it, 
who finds fault with it when it fails to come up to his ex- 
pectations, but who, above all, believes in it. 

The man who doesn’t like parsnips is rarely convine- 
ing when he tries to persuade his neighbor to eat them. 

There’s no better quality in a salesman than faith in 
the product he sells. 


Chain Stores ORTH reprinting in this 

magazine because this maga- 
zine has been a leader in the discus- 
sion between chain stores and com- 
munities is this letter which Lessing 
J. Rosenwald, vice president of Sears, Roebuck & Com- 
pany, wrote to B. C. Forbes: 


and Your Town 





You will recall that under date of February 2 you wrote an 
open letter from Oakland, Cal., to several chief executives of large 
industries. Included in your list was the name of Mr. Julius 
Rosenwald, as chairman of the board of Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
You suggested that these companies, who have branches ™ 
various cities, induce their representatives to take an active part 
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1 the communities where their 
es are located. Mr. Rosenwald 


t this to my attention. 
Puch: you might be interested 
jn knowing that on February 13 we 
had a meeting of all our regional 
managers and read your letter to them. 
We urged them to follow your sug- 
gestion and have taken steps to in- 
crease the affiliation of our company 
with worthy civic and philanthropic 
movements in all the cities in which 


we have branches. 
Please accept our very heartiest 


thanks for bringing this matter to our 
attention. 

The attitude of Sears, Roebuck 
& Company is not peculiar to 
them. 

Anyone who would turn back 
over his file of the copies of Na- 
TION’s BUSINESS and read again a 
symposium from ten leading mass 
distributors entitled ‘““Chain Store 
and Your Community,” will see 
that the mass distributor in the 
form of the chain store and the 
mail-order house or whatever 
other form the mass distributor 
may take is the thing that is here 
to stay. 

It is not to be driven out by 
the blind antagonism of the local 
retailer. It is to be met by better 
retailing on the part of the local 
retailer, by a full use of the ad- 
vantages over the chain store 








“Well, You Asked for a Tow!” 








which the individual retailer has 
—and there are many, advantages of personality, of ac- 
quaintance, of flexibility, of service. 

So the antagonism, if antagonism there be, between 
the community as represented by its chamber of com- 
merce and the chain store or the mail-order house, will 
be broken down as soon as the chain store is convinced 
that the chamber of commerce is efficient and capable 
and a necessity to the success of the community. The 
chain store is reputed to be a shrewd buyer. Is there any 
reason why so shrewd a buyer will not buy the chamber 
of commerce if the chamber of commerce has something 
worth while to sell and knows how to sell? 


“Tt” in T WAS a well-known woman 
Business writer who said of certain mov- 


ing picture actors and actresses that 


they succeeded because they had 
their own definition of “it.” 


“it,” leaving her readers to write 

That indefinable “it” has penetrated to business. 

President Moskovics of Stutz Motor Car Company con- 

fides to Printer’s Ink that his company selects dealers 

who have “it.” He lists a few of the virtues which must 
be included in “it.” Here are part of them: 


Ability to absorb enthusiasm and impart it to others. 
Ability to work consistently and not by spurts. 
ve for his job to the extent that he prefers his job to doing 
_anything else in the world. 
Ability to find a veritable frenzy of belief and yet remain cool and 
calm thinking. 
In addition to these “it” characteristics he must have “unim- 
peachable qualities of integrity, character and a nicely bal- 
anced sense of obligation to the customer.” 


It is hard to overcome a feeling that Mr. Moskovics 
is seeking supermen. If ever a human being had the “it” 
which the Stutz president seeks, that human should have 
the job not of an automobile salesman but of President 
of the United States. 

But no one can dispute with Mr. Moskovies the con- 
tention that personality, “it,” enthusiasm, whatever you 
want to call it, is a tremendous thing, not only in selling, 
but in every line of business. Think over your own buy- 
ing experiences. How many times have you turned down 
a salesman whose proposal might well have been worth 
your attention simply because he overdid or underdid 
not the thing he was selling, but himself? He couldn’t 
state his case or he stated it so positively, blatantly, that 
his chances were gone before he got really under way. 

“Tt” may be hard to define, but there is no doubt that 
it’s a business asset. 


N THE September issue we asked 
E , this question: 
mchuouuuuied If two well managed public utili- 
ek al ties companies in a city join and 
: effect a saving of a million dollars « 
year, who should benefit by the saving? stockholders, 
management, labor or consumers? 
Of the answers we have received here are two. W. D. 
Hord of Cincinnati writes: 


Who Gets the 


How about those who will lose their connection; those who are 
stepping out to make it possible to save a $1,000,000 annually? 
Should they and those dependent upon them suffer a 100 per cent 
loss while others enjoy a 100 per cent gain? There certainly 
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would be nothing ethical about that. Are they not entitled by 
ethics and some priority rights to consideration? 

My idea, therefore, for an answer, is that ethically, those who 
are being let out that the $1,000,000 may be saved annually, 
should be. pensioned ratably according to length of service 20 
per cent of the saving; the stockholders are entitled to some- 
thing like 20 per cent in the aggregate for the chances they took 
in the early stages of the enterprise; the management 20 per 
cent for good management; the workers 20 per cent for loyalty 
past and present and 20 per cent to the consumers, who are the 
very life blood of the utility as to its future success. 


W. R. Conard, an engineer, has this suggestion: 
It would appear to the writer that the benefits of the merger 
wauld properly be divided in four parts somewhat as follows: 


Stockholders 75% of $500,000 or $375,000 
Management 25% of 500,000 or 125,000 
Workers 25% of 500,000 or 125,000 
Public 75% of 500,000 or 375,000 


The recompense to the stockholders might properly be in the 
form of stock dividends for a while, which with the dividends on 
previous holdings would increase their income without further 
investment and the money which the stock represented be placed 
part in surplus and part for extensions and betterments without 
additional financing thereby increasing the value of the properties 
and appreciating the value of the stock. 

The payments to the management would probably be in the 
form of bonuses, so that in the event of net earnings falling off 
at any time there would be no salary reductions. 

The payments to the workers would be bonuses the same and 
for the same reasons as for the management. 

The return to the consumers would more properly be either 
some form of stock with some dividend provided for. This would 
serve the dual purpose of making them boosters for the utilities 
and maintaining rates, always provided the state utilities com- 
missions would permit. 


A recognition of the public right is shown in the case 
of the recent union of the New York and Brooklyn Edi- 
son and other utility companies in New York. A page 
advertisement in newspapers announces “A $4,500,000 
cut in electric bills,” and adds: 

This is the first step in extensive plans for the betterment of 
New York’s electric service. Whatever economies are achieved 
will be shared with our customers. 


Place of a HAT’S a “business states- 
man?” A man who sees in 


Monopol Ass 
P “4 business not merely the building of 
more factories to turn out more 


Ess things to sell to more men in order 


to make more money, but who sees business as a neces- 
sary and a potent factor in remaking human life for the 
better; who believes that an honest part of business is 
the bringing of more comforts, more conveniences to the 
service of mankind; who believes that business has a 
task to make it easier for man to get the necessaries so 
that he may have more time for those finer things, the 
unnecessaries. 

No list of business statesmen in this country would be 
complete without the hand of Owen D. Young. And so 
when Mr. Young declares in favor of a monopoly of local 
transportation lines he is sure to be listened to. Here is 
his view: 

In my judgment a monopoly should be established of Iccal 
transportation facilities of all kinds, and the rates and service 
should be regulated by the Government so as to give to the public 
the best service and lowest rates consistent only with such return 
as will always enable them to get the capital desired for their 
needs. 

Unless we have a monopoly and public regulation, we must do 
the job by competition, and I believe that in this field of trans- 
portation competition is not an effective regulator; it is merely 
a destructive one which can come to nothing else but government 
ownership in the end, and if that is so we might as well take it in 
the beginning. 


It is not fair to quote this only for Mr. Young’s decla- 
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ration as to regulated monopolies on local transportation, 

With it was coupled another, that an unjust fare—g 
fare below the cost of production—was an evil to al], 
The five cent fare, he said, “a disease of our coinage and 
our fluctuating price level,” was one of the obstacles ip 
the way of a solution, “of this vexed question which at 
present is a disgrace to the intelligence of the American 
people.” 


A Cloud on HITING WILLIAMS, who 


Masks knows the workman here and 

abroad, who has talked and worked 

=S—- — and lived with him, brings back 

from Russia and Italy some inter- 

esting first hand impressions of Italy and Russia. They’re 
on page 18 of this number. 

Others than Mr. Williams see a spreading black cloud 
over Russia. 

teturning from a careful study of economic conditions 
in Central Europe, L. I. Estrin, assistant vice president 
of the American Exchange Irving Trust Co., said this of 
Russia: 

One outstanding comment of bankers in that part of the world 
is that conditions in Russia have become much worse and that 
the financial resources of the Russian Government have become 
very much reduced. I was informed by several institutions, 
which formerly discounted Russian acceptances, that they no 
longer do so and that credits generally are being allowed to run 
off without being renewed, this in the face of the fact that most 
of these countries appear to have found business with Russia 
rather profitable. It is remarked that Russia, a large grain ex- 
porter before the War, now is importing wheat, whereas in other 
parts of Europe the harvests are unusually good. This shortage 
of wheat for export seems to be due in part to the fact that the 
peasants are not planting on as large a scale as formerly and in 
part to their unwillingness to sell for export, preferring apparently 
to feed any surplus to the hogs rather than to let it get into world 
trade channels. 

None of my informants upon the Russian situation suggested 
anything in the way of a real political revolution, the fact 
apparently being that the suggestion of power expressed in the 
Soviet military establishment is sufficient to dampen the ardor 
of anyone attempting anything in the direction of an overthrow 
of the government. The difficulty clearly is economic and beyond 
doubt is serious. I was told that the internal depression of 
Russian currency has gone on apace and that the Soviet regime is 
regarded now. as being in more serious difficulties than at any 
time in recent years. 

A black picture and not least depressing is the feeling 
that what goes on in Russia can be seen only through a 
mist. As Mr. Williams points out Russia fears to talk 
of economic conditions; and no country can be quite 
sound whose citizens fear to talk of its affairs. 


Titles —— we believe in titles. 
Gal, Rather than lessen the num- 
eer. ber of vice presidents in some of our 
Se banks we would have more and for 
anes all we care better vice presidents. 
But give us more vice presidents, more assistants to 
vice presidents, more first assistants to vice presidents. 
A title for everybody—for everybody, of course, except 
the newest office boy. Some one must be commanded. 
And titles should be resounding and mouth-filling. 
Therefore, we read with pleasure in the Public Ledger of 
Philadelphia a note about “the assistant professor of 
animal podology at the University of Pennsylvania.” 
How much better than teacher of horseshoeing. As 
Longfellow might have written: 
Under the spreading Castanea dentata tree, 
The village animal podologist stands. 
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Practical” Socialist 


By SAMUEL O. DUNN 


Editor, The Railway Age 
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RGANIZATLONS 
of business men 
throughout the land 
frequently and unani- 
mously adopt resolutions opposing 
government interference with 
business; but government inter- 
ference keeps increasing. 
Business men deplore and de- 
nounce increases in taxes; but the 
expenditures of state and local 
governments continue to grow. 
Many forms of expenditure by 
the Federal Government continue 
to increase, and the total burden 
of taxes tends to become heavier. 
Who is responsible? Ask almost any 
business man, and he will blame the 
politicians. We shall make more prog- 
ress in improving both government and 
business when we put the responsibility 
where it belongs. Practically every in- 
crease in taxes and in government inter- 
ference with business is due more to our 
business men than to our politicians. 
Business men are the most influen- 
tial class in the country. They never 


NO American city seems complete 
without an imposing post office. 
The number and cost of post offices 
always cause complaint—but never 
from the business men of a commu- 
nity about to acquire a new building. 
It’s the distant taxpayer who kicks 


had so much influence in any other 
country as they have here, and never 
so much influence here as they have now. 
Most politicians do not disregard what 
business men want. 

They may disregard what business men 
say they want, but they seldom disregard 
what they know the business men actually 
do want. And the main reason why we 
have so much government in business is 
that the politicians give business men 
what they actually want. 






Rodney A. Elward, a Kansas 
farmer, in an article in NaTION’s 
Business for July, commented 
upon the way “business men shud- 
der at the word socialist,” and 
said: 

“Paternalistic schemes of gov- 
ernment are agitated, not at farm- 
ers’ meetings, but in business 
men’s organizations. I have heard 
more socialism preached at meet- 
ings of commercial bodies than in 
socialistic gatherings.” 

Mr. Elward and I have spent 
our lives in different fields, but we 
have come to the same conclusion. 

Probably no statements in Herbert 
Hoover’s speech accepting nomination 
for the Presidency were more generally 
endorsed by business men than these: 

“It is the duty of the Government to 
avoid regulation as long as equal op- 
portunity to all citizens is not invaded 
and public rights violated. The Govern- 
ment should not engage in business in 
competition with its citizens.” 

And vet there are few business men 
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who are not now effectively promoting 
governmental action of one kind or an- 
other in violation of these principles. 

Regardless of the general principles 
to which a man professes to adhere, the 
correct answers to two questions will af- 
ford an infallible test of whether he 
really is opposed to excessive govern- 
mental activities: 


Tests of Socialism 


ILL he favor an expenditure by the 

Government of the taxpayer’s 
money in his own community or territory 
which he would oppose if it were proposed 
to make it in some other community or 
territory ? 

Will he favor a form of government 
interference in other people’s business that 
he would oppose in his own business? 

If these questions must be answered 
in the affirmative, he may believe he is 
opposed to undue governmental activi- 
ties and excessive governmental expendi- 
tures, while he is effectively promoting 
them. 

Now, anybody who will thoughtfully 
survey what is going on throughout the 
country must agree that many business 
men are constantly answering “yes” to 
these questions. 

It has been constantly asserted that 
the Federal Government has built larger 
and more expensive post office build- 
ings than private companies would have 
built to handle the same amount of 
business, and that the Federal Govern- 
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ment has wasted large amounts in “im- 
proving” waterways which never could 
be made navigable for a row boat. 

But did anybody ever hear of a busi- 

ness man opposing the expenditure by 
the Federal Government of $200,000 
upon a building or anything else in his 
own community when $100,000 would 
have been sufficient, or even too much? 
tegardless of the merits of the Boulder 
Dam controversy, for example, is it not 
significant that though there is much op- 
position to it from business men in other 
parts of the country, there is no per- 
ceptible opposition from the business 
men of Los Angeles and the surrounding 
territory? 

The expenditures on highways within 
recent years have been enormous. To 
what extent have manufacturers of auto- 
mobiles and road building equipment 
and materials sought to prevent these 
expenditures from being made excessive ? 
To what extent have local business men 
interested themselves in these expendi- 
tures, excepting to pull for the construc- 
tion of highways in their own communi- 
ties and territories? 

How many business men can say they 
have never favored the application to 
other people’s business of any govern- 
ment policy which they did not want ap- 
plied to their own? 


‘ 


What often happens is illustrated by the 
conduct of the agent of a large insurance 
company in an important western state. 
He was recently dividing his time between 
opposing at his state capital the estab- 
a state fund for workmen’s 


lishment of 
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Government ownership and operation of barge lines is 
just as socialistic as government ownership and opera- 


tion of steamships on the ocean. 


And it involves the 


Government in direct competition with the railroads 






compensation insurance, and advoeat. 
ing the adoption of municipal owner. 
ship of the local street railway system 
in his home city. He thought he Was 
opposed to socialism, and he could easil 
recognize it when it was proposed to g 

ply it to his own business, but he did 
not so quickly recognize and feaet 
against it when it was proposed to ap- 
ply it to the business of somebody else, 

There is only a handful of theoretical 
socialists in this country. Extremely 
few of our business men are theoretical 
socialists. But that is no reason why 
we should comfort ourselves with the 
belief that socialistic policies will make 
no progress, especially if we have only 
to look around us to see that they are 
making progress. Our danger is -not 
from the theoretical socialist, but from 
the practical socialist. 

The theoretical socialist favors public 
ownership and management of all the 
means of production, distribution and 
exchange of wealth. He is not danger- 
ous because he cannot get enough peo- 
ple to agree with him. He takes in too 
much territory. Nobody wants any of his 
own territory taken in. 


Some Socialists Are Dangerous 
PRACTICAL socialist is a man who 


4 AXwill favor almost any form of govern- 
mental action, however socialistic, which 
he believes will benefit him. Now the 
woods are full of practical socialists; and 
they are dangerous because there are so 
many of them, and because, unlike the 
theoretical socialists, they get something 
done. You cannot get many people to 
favor government regulation or owner- 
ship of all business, but you can always 
get a great many to favor almost any 
kind of government 
interference with al- 
most any one kind of 
business. Hence 
while the general doe- 
trine of socialism 
makes almost no prog- 
ress in this country, 
practical socialism 
grows apace because 
so many business men 
constantly join in in- 
citing the government 
to action inimical to 
this or that kind of 
business in which 
they do not happen 
to be engaged. 

“One of the great- 
est difficulties of busi- 
ness with govern- 
ment,” said Mr. 
Hoover in his speech 
of acceptance, “is the 
multitude of unneces- 
sary contacts with 
government bureaus, 
the uncertainty and inconsistency of gov- 
ernment policies, and the duplication of 
government activities. We have, for 
instance, fourteen different bureaus or 
agencies engaged in public works and 
construction located in nine different de 
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partments of the government.” While 
business men complain loudly about all 
the government activities that result in 
wasteful expenditures or interfere with 
business, it seems probable that not cne 
of these activities would have been 
started without either the initiative or 
support of one or more groups of business 
interests. ‘ a 

Numerous illustrations could be given 
of how business men get the Govern- 
ment not only to interfere with business, 
but actually to engage in competition 
with its citizens, but owing to limita- 
tions of space only a few such illustra- 
tions can be given here. 

The furnishing of insurance is a busi- 
ness, just as is the making of iron and 
steel, or the merchandising of calico. 
There are, however, 17 states which 
have gone into the business of provid- 
ing workmen’s compensation insurance 
through state funds. In seven of these 
—Nevada, North Dakota, Ohio, Ore- 
gon, Washington, West Virginia and 
Wyoming—the government has a mo- 
nopoly of workmen’s compensation in- 
surance, that is, it forbids private com- 
panies from issuing it. In the other 
ten states the business is competitive, 
that is, the employer may buy his 
workmen’s compensation insurance 
from the state or from a private com- 
pany. 

Did avowed socialists get these 
states to engage in the workmen’s 
compensation insurance business? Ap- 
parently they had nothing to do with 
it. An authority upon the subject says 
the state funds in Washington and 
Oregon were created mainly through 
the influence of the lumber manufac- 
turers. The same authority says that 
in Ohio the state monopoly of work- 
men’s compensation insurance has had 
the constant support of the Ohio Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers and also of the 
coal mine operators. 

How do Ohio manufacturers make this 
square with the platform of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, which de- 
clares against all unnecessary govern- 
ment interference or participation in 
business ? 


Are Coal Operators Socialists ? 


GATE workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance was established in West Virginia 
in 1913. A high authority says it owes 
its creation principally to the coal mine 
operators. Now, can you beat that? 
Are the coal mine operators of West 
Virginia socialists? Not as regards their 
own business. 

No doubt they would unanimously op- 
pose government ownership of the coal 
mines, which has had many advocates, 
as “contrary to the genius of American 
institutions and to every sound principle 
of economics.” But how about socialism 
m the insurance business? Well—they 
are not in the insurance business. 

E. E. Watson, an actuary, after an in- 
vestigation, reported about a year ago 
that the West Virginia workmen’s com- 
pensation fund was “impaired” to the 
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extent of almost $5,000,000, a condition 
said by insurance experts to be the re- 
sult of the charging by the state of a 
rate much lower than has been shown 
by actuarial figures to be sound. The 
result is, in effect, that the public is pay- 
ing part of the premiums for workmen’s 
compensation insurance in West Vir- 
ginia, and that taxes in the state are 
thereby made higher than they other- 
wise would be. 

Fine examples of the inconsistency of 
many business men who profess to be 
opposed to “government in business” 








BUSINESS men have not taken kindly 
to economic doctrines bearing the 
visible label of paternalism. But it is 
none the less true that in local groups 
they have sometimes promoted social- 
istic proposals that would ordinarily 


invite their opposition. 


It is this paradoxical rift in their 
solidarity that Samuel O. Dunn con- 


siders here. 


As a general policy business is 
aligned against government entry into 
the field of private enterprise. But as 
Mr. Dunn points out business men 
find it easy to make exceptions to this 
He cites some per- 


accepted policy. 
tinent examples—The Editor 








are afforded in the field of transporta- 
tion. The railway came after the water- 
way and the highway, but for almost 
a hundred years has been our principal 
carrier of commerce. 

Some say the ownership and operation 
of railroads is properly a government 
function. Whether it is or not, it is a 
function which our Government does not 
perform. Our business men are mainly 
responsible for this. They always have 
opposed government ownership of rail- 
ways. After two years of government 
management the railways were returned 
to private operation mainly because an 
overwhelming majority of business men 
demanded it. 

As business men favor private man- 
agement they might reasonably be ex- 
pected to favor conditions conducive to 
its success; and the conditions essen- 
tial to the successful private manage- 
ment of railroads are much the same 
as those essential to successful private 
management of any business. 

One condition to which men engaged 
in any business object is government 
competition with them. Private business 
is likely to find itself at a great dis- 
advantage in competing with govern- 
ment because private business usually 
has to live upon its own earnings, while 
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if a business conducted by the Govern- 
ment has inadequate earnings, it can 
compel the taxpayers to make up the 
deficit. 


Where Government Hurts 


a yet not only has the Government, 
mainly owing to the influence of busi- 
ness men, imposed upon the railways 
a policy of regulation such as other busi- 
ness interests would not want applied 
to them, but it has also, mainly owing to 
the influence of business men, gone the 
extreme limit of engaging directly in 
competition with the rail- 
ways. 

“Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration” is merely a stage 
name for the Government 
of the United States. The 
barge service on the Missis- 
sippi river system is a plain 
case of government owner- 
ship and operation in com- 
petition with the railroads. 

The operation by the 
Government of this barge 
line was begun eight years 
ago ostensibly as an experi- 
ment to determine whether 
such a service could be suc- 
cessfully conducted. Prob- 
ably it would have been 
conceded at that time by all 
its advocates that eight 
years would be sufficient for 
the test. Recently, how- 
ever, Congress, with the ap- 
proval of business men, es- 
pecially those of the Missis- 
sippi Valley, trebled the 
capitalization of the Govern- 
ment’s corporation in order 
that it might correspond- 
ingly enlarge its service. 

Because the Government is furnishing 
and extending the service, municipali- 
ties along the Mississippi and its tribu- 
taries, influenced by local business men, 
are building water terminals at public 
expense. In order to help the Govern- 
ment’s barge line compete successfully 
with the railways, Congress has given 
a branch of the Government, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, broad 
power to fix the through rates and 
through routes the railways must make. 
In other words, the Government is not 
only competing with the railways, but is 
using its regulating power to dictate 
terms to them to make it certain the 
Government will compete successfully. 

When business men who favor govern- 
ment ownership and operation of the 
barge line are told that it is socialistic 
and, therefore, contrary to their avowed 
principles, they all make the same 
answer. This is, that government owner- 
ship and operation is to be temporary, 
that if the Government makes a success 
of the barge line it will be turned over 
to private enterprise. 

This raises some significant questions: 

When did private enterprise in this 
country begin to show such lack of initia- 

(Continued on page 178) 
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A three-man sledge used to break the pigs 
from the “sow” at a Donetz blast furnace 


NYBODY with a hankering for continuous 
excitement has only to spend, as I have 
lately, a number of weeks bucking the 
Russian and Italian brand of prohibition. 

To become, that is, a bootlegger of the most forbid- 
den and dangerous commodity in both these coun- 
tries—the frank opinion, not so much of the man on 
the street, as of the hard-working, narrow-margined, 
common laborer in mine and factory. 

This does not require so many weeks or miles once 
you cross the borders. Italy’s wage earners are oblig- 
ingly concentrated in a few northern cities like 
Milan, Turin and Genoa. Russia’s workers you can 
find in the factories of Leningrad, Moscow, Kharkov, 
Kiev, and, best of all, under the shadow of the coal 
tipples and blast fur- 
naces of her great 
“Pittsburgh District” 
in the famous Donetz 
Basin thirty hours 
south of Moscow near 
the Black Sea. 

Nowthat both 
Russian and Italian 
trains run well, the 
finding of these work- 
ers is the least of your 
troubles. The big job 
is to get them to de- 
liver the real stuff in 
the shape of their 
genuine feelings—and 
yet keep yourself and 
them outside of jail. 
Even after you and 
your notebook are 
thousands of miles 
away from those who 
trusted you—after 
closing iron shutters 
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. ‘(i How does the industrial worker jp 


A Talk with 


of Soviet Russia 
By WHITING 


Illustrated with photographs 
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The man with the safety-first fiber hat in the middle of the 
front row of this group of Russian miners is Whiting 
Williams. The men are waiting to go below ground to 
start their day’s work of six hours 


some of these will pay for their courage with their 
freedom! 

Personally, I saw no governmental spies or eaves- 
droppers in Italy or Russia, contrary to the tales re- 
counted. Nor do I blame the local officer of Russia’s 
federal police, the dreaded “G. P. U.” who led me 
away to his office for inciting a near riot in a small 
coal town. The fault was rather that everybody’s 
amazing interest. in a live American brought sud- 
denly together too big a crowd of people all bursting 
to inquire: 

“How much does Ford pay? What does a union 
miner earn? How much does American bread cost? 
How is Mr. Edison?” 

Nevertheless, the fear of spies shown in the face 
and voice of every one you question makes such 
“looking under the bed” decidedly nerve-racking 
work. Especially when, for instance, your informant 
suffers a sort of chills-and-fever combination of fear 
and courage: 

“I’m going to trust you,” announced finally a cer- 
tain Ukrainian, as with a look of joy and relief, he 
cleared his throat and started: 


and doubly locking Girls and women are much employed at the “Yes, I’m going to tell you how terrible—” 
doors—it is still en- mines in Russia but only above ground, sort- But every time an appealing, frightened look 


tirely possible, unless 
you are careful with 


ing coal from slate and loading cars. The 
Soviet worker has many privileges, his work- nga 
ing hours have been greatly reduced. But into: 


would come in his eyes and he would trail lamely off 


4 . . . “ od ’ ’ r 9 
your report, that the only job giver there is the Government But after all, sir—you'll pardon me, won’t you: 
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Russia and in Italy feel about it? 


the Workers 


and Fascist Italy 
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hs taken by the author 
Soviet peasants building a new home. Every- 
where in Russia women work at hard labor 
‘ 

It is equally hard on your nerves, when in some 
anteroom, a worker mentions the dire consequences 
sure to follow his discovery by an official—just as the 

; door opens suddenly for a uniformed policeman. 
Luckily, this one in Russia passed rapidly into an- 
other office, but it was several minutes before a cer- 
tain pulse got back to normal. 

Equally disquieting, as well as maddening, was one 
of my Russian interpreters. He obligingly put my 
questions about wages or living costs to chauffeurs, 
laborers and others. But whenever the resultant 
discussion promised a bit of frankness, he insisted on 

= men vce? » hon -—_ — “2 Val ——_ rye leaving. 
the mountains of Northern Italy. is mine, worke oO ““ » £3 ”? »? snruy £8 ’ , ° , ‘ if « 
Sees years, has been completely medicaid and po ae ‘My God! : he’d say, Don he ven m8 fies 
with new machinery in recent years spy saw me even listening to talk like that, he might 
have me behind the 
bars before supper?” 
, But really, I don’t know you!” Maddening also Evena bolder in- 
was it to run on to such intelligent but fear-locked terpreter, of course, 
. lips as those of the well-bred, poorly clothed young could not but ham- 
: woman selling flowers on a Moscow street. per the seeker after 
; When asked how she came to answer my English worker viewpoints. 
with French, she told of learning it from her nurse For, like practically 
| before the Revolution. Instantly she caught the everybody under the 





question in my eyes. 

“Yes, M’sieu,” she answered, “many who learned 
French that way are now either dead or driven out.” 

But when I asked her to start up a little conversa- 
tional “speak-easy” and tell me what she thought of 
things, she only answered coldly: 

“Politics, sir, have not the slightest interest for 
me!” 

Her back was full upon me as she continued with 
her: 

“Flowers, Comrades? Fresh from the garden! 
Cheap flowers, Comrades!” 

Similarly, in Italy, the man you mistake for an 
American merely assures you pointedly, “I have 
nothing to say!” as he moves away, leaving you to 
wonder whether he will track you and tell the police 
your address. Even the waiter takes pains not to 
bend his head unduly as he whispers his answer to 
your query. And neither he nor anyone else fails to 
speak of the great Duce by the anti-spy, the “safety 
first,” name of “Mr. Smith” or “Mr. Miller.” 








“Yes, we have many advantages. But what 
good is a vacation, if between times, you can’t 
earn enough to eat? Since April we are back 
on the black bread of war time. We can’t even 
get that without showing, after hours of wait- 
ing every day in cues, our bread cards” 


Soviets, he is a gov- 
ernment employe and 
hence an unsafe 
hearer of overfrank 
opinion. So the pic- 
ture given by my 
Russian confidants 
came from days of go- 
ing about alone, talk- 
ing with the large 
number who had 
learned German while 
languishing in their 
enemy’s war-prisons. 
(“I soon noticed,” ex- 
plained one worker, 
“that the better I 
spoke their language, 
the better I fed.”) 
After all, the sur- 
(Continued on p. 150) 
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A Plea for Inefficiency in 


By HOMER FERGUSON 


President, Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company 


, HE best public servant 
is the worst one.” 
That is Homer Fer- 
guson’s idea. Kind of 
frightening at first. It is a para- 
dox, and paradoxes are kittle cat- 
tle. Worse than that. It runs 
counter to convention. All our 
lives we have been hearing the 
faithful servant praised. He is 
worthy of his hire. Ferguson 
would have it differently. 

“The man is dangerous,” says 
he. “A thoroughly first-rate man 
in public service is corrosive. He 
eats holes in our liberties. The better he 
is and the longer he stays the greater the 
danger. If he is an enthusiast—a bright- 
eyed madman who is frantic to make this 
the finest government in the world—the 
black plague is a housepet by compari- 
son.” 

Homer Ferguson foresees the advent 
of a socialized democracy. Put that 
thought another way. One of these 
days, he thinks, we will have a chain 
government, just as we have chain 
stores today. Everything will be done 
for us because it can be done for us 
better than we can do it for ourselves. 
We won’t have to bother to think at all 
about what goes on in Washington. Com- 
petent, farseeing, dominant men will be 
doing all that thinking for us. They 
might be annoyed if we tried to do any 
thinking on their premises. 


A Multiple Dictatorship 
ERGUSON anticipates a dictatorship. 
Not the Mussolini kind of dictatorship, 

necessarily. I may be misinterpreting 
him, but it seemed to me he thought 
Americans might kick off the covers if 
one man tried to pin them in. A dic- 
tatorship of bureau chiefs, rather. A 
swarm of he-mothers about our polit- 
ical bed, straightening the sheets, fluf- 
fing up the pillows. If we grow too 
restless, giving us warm kisses and read- 
ing bed-time stories. 

Before we examine further into Fergu- 
son's ideas let us take a look at the man 
himself, Who is he? 

He is a successful shipbuilder at Hamp- 
ton Roads. That is all that need be said 
about that phase of him. An unsuc- 
cessful man might speak with the tongue 
of an angel and we would not listen. 
Why should we? Yet it is not in Fer- 
guson’s bank account that we are inter- 
ested. He has made good and there- 


fore he is entitled to a hearing. He was 


As told to Herbert Corey 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 


WHEN a man working for the Govern- 
ment is efficient, Congress, recognizing 
his ability,too readily appropriates 
money forhimto spend. Thus the 
Government gets more and more in busi- 
ness—business which should be done by 
private enterprise. The taxpayer suffers 


once president of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United 
States. He is bright-eyed, dy- 
namic, giving off sparks in con- 
versations like a scythe on a 
grindstone. When he resigned 
from the United States Navy to 
go to shipbuilding the industry 
was in a sad way. 

“We will build a brick house,” 
said he to Mrs. Ferguson. She 
was all for that. Like other 
navy wives she had lived her 
life in rented quarters. But the other 
shipbuilders called out the reserves to 
save Ferguson. 

“If you do that, you’re sunk,” they 
said. “Don’t you know that shipbuild- 
ing is the derndest poorest business in 
the United States? At any moment 
some corn-stuffed statesman may wake 
up with an idea that will ruin us com- 
pletely. If you sink your money in a 
house—My Gosh, Man, don’t you’ see 
it? You'll never be able to get away.” 

Ferguson said he was not such a 


blighted idiot as to have re. 
signed from the Navy if he had 
not believed that American ship- 
building had a future as well as 
a hectic past. A brick house 
would prove that he had the 
courage to play his hand. More 
than that. He would induce 
others to build brick houses be- 
cause by so doing their faith in 
the industry that intermittently 
fed them would revive. They 






would believe in themselves and ships and 
in the United States. 

“First thing we must do,” he said, “is 
to sell shipbuilding to the shipbuilders.” 

He did it because his heart is in ship- 
building. This has nothing much to do 
with the story, but he has also built a 
pretty little village for his shipbuilders. 
In the midst of it is a quaint little inn 
fronting on a green, and in that inn 
there may be found, in blackberry sea- 
son, pie that oozes from between crust 
that flakes. 
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Attention is once again called to 
Homer Ferguson. When we held our 
disarmament conference at Washington 
and American statesmen were practical- 
ly all bedfast with an acute attack of 
generosity, Ferguson told every one just 
what was happening. 


Nation Doing Good Deeds 


E were the Boy Scout among na- 

tions, said he, doing our daily good 
deed while the old-timers sat on the porch 
in front of the grocery store and grinned. 
All any one had to do, he said, was to 
chuck us under the chin and we would 
throw another fit of benevolence. One 
day he showed some of us the lovely hull 
of a cruiser which was on the ways, and 
which must be taken out to sea and 
sunk as off-set for a set of British blue- 
prints. Tears stood in his eyes. Enough 
of who he is. 
Homer Ferguson has been sufficiently 
introduced and we will examine his the- 







A swarm of he-mothers, 
about our political bed, 
straightening the sheets, 
fluffing up the pillows, 
reading bedtime stories 


ory that st erefficiency in government is 
a danger. 

There is a story of a conversation be- 
tween the Secretary of the Navy and an 
American engineer which fits into Mr. 
Ferguson’s point of view. The engineer 
wanted something and the Secretary said: 

“Did you know that you ought to be 
working for the Government right now? 
You cost the Government $40,000 to edu- 
cate at Annapolis and then you quit.” 

And the engineer answered: 

“Shucks, I have been out of the Govern- 
ment service 15 years. Do you know what 
that means? It means the Government 
has saved at least. $15,000,000 on me, 
about $1,000,000 a year.” 

Once upon a time we had no men in 
America who could draw plans for ships 
of war. If we needed a battleship we had 
to buy the plans in England. This was 
an ideal arrangement for the British ship- 
builders and it did not hurt American 
shipbuilders any, for there were none. 
When Grover Cleveland became President 
he set about to correct this state of affairs. 
He sent young naval officers to Europe to 
learn how to build ships. A pretty how- 
dydo. The American people, once a 
nation of sailors, hard-boiled gentry, 
traders and explorers, were no longer able 
to build their own ships. 

The story need not be told in detail, 


_ 
SAne 


But Cleveland’s 
young men learned 
how, and navy 
yards and even- 
tually privateship- 
building yards 
wereextended. To- 
day, Ferguson 
says, the commer- 
cially owned ship- 
yards are doing 
better work and 
cheaper than the 
Government is do- 
ing in its own 
yards. 

But that matter 
will be taken up a little later. 

The point to be made right here is 
that if there had been a superefficient 
man in charge of those first ships built in 
government-owned navy yards, we might 
never have had any privately owned 
yards. War shipbuilding would have been 
a government industry, just as mail-car- 
rying is. Without the support given to 
the privately owned yards by the job of 
building an occasional battleship it is 
doubtful if they could have continued to 
exist. 

Anyhow, Ferguson is a distant hang- 
over from the Cleveland era. Near 
enough to remember its humiliation. 
When he was a fully licensed naval 
constructor, through with Annapolis, 
crammed with knowledge and ambition, 
he was sent to a new navy yard. He be- 
gan to make discoveries about the Gov- 
ernment and politics. He served eleven 
years as naval constructor—one year 
more than the ten exacted by the Gov- 
ernment from Annapolis graduates in re- 
turn for their education. He then re- 
signed to go into shipbuilding on his 
own, 

His eleven years in politices—— 

Tune in another station for a moment. 
Every bureau chief in government serv- 
ice is in politics up to his eyeballs. 
Every one of them will deny this. Most 
of them believe their denials. They will 
say, and they will be telling the truth, 
that what animates them is the desire to 
get things done and done well. They do 
not work eight-hour days. They work 
all the hours they can keep awake. “An 
efficient chief cannot help growing.” He 
does more things, wants more things, gets 
more things. His little bureau flourishes 
like a mastiff pup. 

Here one might name names. Half 
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a dozen bureau chiefs in Washington 
come to mind. They are paid pitiful sal- 
aries as compared to those paid in private 
business. Nine out of ten of them have 
refused better pay on the outside a score 
of times. Now and then one feels he can 
do more for his chosen work if he leaves 
the government service. A laboratory, a 
university, a great research opportunity 
calls him. Sometimes he is moved by 
necessity. 

Mostly these bureau chiefs stay on be- 
cause their hearts are in their work, liter- 
ally. They can only get the appropria- 
tions which are the breath of life to that 
work by dealing with Congress. 

The man who deals with Congress is in 
politics. He may not know it, but he is. 

Ferguson learned many things in his 
eleven years and later. Two must be re- 
cited here: 

The first is that, contrary 
to a prevailing opinion, once 
a congressman is convinced 
of the importance of the 
work being done by a bu- 
reau, and is convinced that 
the chief of that bureau is 
not self-seeking and is able, 
the congressman is that 
chief’s man. Not blindly, 
mind you. When a con- 
gressman spends the pub- 
lic’s money he knows that 
he may be called to account 
for it. 

The second thing Fergu- 
son learned was that con- 
gressmen are alert to the 
value of government works 
in their own districts. A 
navy yard is better than 
rubies to the fortunate con- 
gressman who owns one. 
Yea, better than much fine 
gold. It provides steady, 
well paid work to thousands of men. That 
work hinges on the congressman. Alone 
he might not be able to persuade Congress 
to provide the funds. But add the sum of 
all the congressmen who have navy yards 
to all the congressmen who need levees 
to the congressmen who want post of- 
fice buildings—— 


Pork for Politicians 

TS technical title of the addition is 

the pork barrel. Maybe it is a pork 
barrel. Not many of us would refrain 
from fishing in the barrel with a long 
hook if we were in Congress. Nor has 
it ever been difficult for a congressman 
to persuade himself that the dismantling 
of a navy yard or the refusal of a bridge 
would be a fatal wound to the land’s 
safety in the next war. He believes it, 
mind you. Listen to him and you will 
believe it, too. 

Since the dinner pails of thousands of 
men in the navy yard are filled by the 
congressman, they vote for him with a 
touching fidelity. Any politician can tell 
you the importance of a block of solid, 
unshakable votes. Ferguson quotes fig- 
ures of a state with which he is acquaint- 
ed. Only a certain small percentage of 
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the qualified vote gets to the polls at 
all. The men who rule solid blocks of 
votes know each other. Scratch each 
other’s backs. State employes, county 
employes, city employes vote in perfect 
understanding at certain times. Some- 
times an election is carried by a narrow 
margin. 

Every one is agreed that this navy 
yard needs additional facilities to do the 
work which may be required. Not only 
that, but we can do this work cheaper and 
better than we can buy it at this time. 
Therefore, it is reasonable to build and 
equip shops and dry docks and what not, 
and once built they must be kept going on 
any kind of work, naval or otherwise. 
The result is vastly greater facilities than 
are needed and which cannot be closed up 
for political reasons and which are par- 





All anyone had to do was to chuck us under the 
chin and we would throw a fit of benevolence 


tially used at enormous expense to the 
taxpayers. 

In other words, in order to meet a 
temporary situation of lack of facilities 
or of high prices offered by private en- 
terprise, the Government embarks on 
whet proves to be in most cases a perma- 
nent scheme of government ownership and 
operation. 

His contention is that the overfattening 
of government services, which is procured 
by superefficient bureau chiefs, is unwise 
for two reasons. What is done by the 
Government for the Government should 
be done when possible by private enter- 
prise. The Government does not pay it- 
self taxes and the Government lives by 
taxes. That isn’t all of it. A privately 
owned shipyard, to continue to make use 
of this handy instance, may find in gov- 
ernment contracts just the extra power 
needed to get it over the hill. Thanks 
to this ace in the hole a shipbuilder is 
able to keep his yard running and pay 
a lot of taxes for the privilege. De- 
prived of the Government’s work he 
may fail. 

I know this sounds like special plead- 
ing for the shipyards. It is not in- 
tended that way. Ferguson’s argument 





is equally applicable to every other ac 
tivity of the Government which mj 
as well be carried on by outsiders, 
wise a man as Comptroller General Me. 
Carl would keep the Government eom. 
pletely out of competition with private 
enterprise, and he is considered a p 
tight operator of the Government's 
finances. He would not have the Qoy. 
ernment make a thing. 

“Well, one thing,” he qualified. “Per. 
haps the paper on which we print our 
bank notes. But—I do not know—may. 
be not even that.” 


Government Doesn’t Keep Costs 
7ERGUSON says that work doneby the 
Government for itself costs more than 
the same work done by outsiders, too, 

“We get ten to thirty per cent more 
work to the man-day in our 
yards than the Government 
gets in its navy yards,” he 
said. The Government does 
not count costs accurately, 
At least it does not count all 
the costs. The banks take a 
copious bite out of an indi- 
vidual’s bank roll, for in- 
stance. He must provide in 
advance for the money he 
needs. The Treasury sim- 
ply gives credit as needed. 
No interest charge there. 

What is more important 
is that “no art progresses 
under a government.” There 
is a tendency, Ferguson 
says, to accept pretty good 
work as all right. There 
comes a place in the service 
at which advancement 
pauses. 

Some things must be done 
by the Government, of 
course, and should not be 
done by private enterprise. He dis- 
tinguishes between a proper activity and 
an overfattened one. The Panama Canal 
was dug by the Government. That was 
a job for the whole people and they took 
it as such and put it through. It is the 
business of the Government to maintain 
the canal and guard it. 

“But the workshops in which crip- 
pled ships are made right again should 
be left to private enterprise. Ship-re- 
pairing is not a proper function of the 
Government.” 

So with the line of barges on the Mis- 
sissippi. Steamboat men talked of run- 
ning barge lines on the big river but 
none of them tried it in a big way. Then 
the Government made the experiment. 
It could afford to do so. The try-out 
was a proper thing for the Government 
to do. But now that the barges have 
proven a success they should be turned 
over to private enterprise. Yet he points 
out that 

“If a government enterprise is a SuC- 
cess the bureau chief never wants to let 
go of it. It is hard to persuade Con- 
gress to relinquish control of a work 
that shows profit. If it does not show 

(Continued on page 181) 
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Millions of dollars’ worth of rayon is hidden in peanut shells 


A New Era Opens in Industry 


Cellulose chemistry will bring about drastic changes 


E have passed 

through the 

coal-tar period 

of chemistry 
and are now rapidly coming 
into the cellulose age. Partic- 
ularly is this true in the United 
States, where on our farms and 
in our forests great tonnages 
of this important but complex 
chemical compound are pro- 
duced. 

Based upon some of the 
known chemical reactions of 
cellulose, great industries have 
already been successfully es- 
tablished —films for the 
movies, lacquers for automo- 
bile bodies and furniture, gun 
cotton for artillery and smoke- 
less powder, plastics such as 
celluloid, and most recently 
rayon for textiles. Sugar and 
alcohol have already been 
made from cellulose, though 
the yields necessary for prof- 
itable production await the 
application of more intensive 
research. 

The structure of the cellu- 
lose molecule has proved a dif- 
ficult problem for the chemist, 
but light is now breaking, and 
when once it is clearly estab- 
lished we may confidently pre- 
dict, as in the case of coal-tar 


By CHARLES H. HERTY 


Of the Chemical Foundation, Inc. 


products, a host of new indus- 
tries. Then will come a mighty 
conflict between the cotton 
fields and the forests of this 
country to supply the raw ma- 
terial for those industries. 

And it may be that-a third 
competitor will enter the field. 
The farm with its vast supplies 
of cornstalks, straw and like 
material now wasted, may 
strive to supply the world with 
cellulose as well as to feed it 
with beef and wheat. 

Cellulose is all around us in 
every plant and tree, but we 
are only just beginning to 
know its uses. Let me take one 
single product, the much dis- 
cussed rayon. In 1920 we pro- 
duced about 9,000,000 pounds; 
this year we shall produce 
about 95,000,000 pounds, and 
the output for 1929, it is esti- 





ee rr rill j 40,000,- 
IF COTTONSEED meal as a food comes oS eaeeh ee 
to the rescue of cotton lint as a cellulose The raw material, the alpha- 
producer, what is the future of cotton? cellulose from which rayon is 
It is no idle suggestion to say that the oe th ee we airgpe 
whole agriculture and industry of the atte than OL ane r 
South may be changed. Cottonseed for striking enhancement in values 
food and lint for cellulose may over- through chemical processing 
shadow cotton for any other purpose99 What are the sources of the 


raw material, alpha-cellulose ? 
At present it is coming from 
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two, the first being cotton linters, the lit- 
tle short lint ginned off the cotton seed 
after the staple cotton has been removed, 
and before the oil is pressed out of the 
Some 
30,000 tons of wood pulp are used for 
rayon, and some: 18,780 tons of cotton 


seed. The second is wood pulp. 


linters. 


Unlimited Raw Material 
T= rapid increase in the use of alpha- 


cellulose from wood and cotton for 
rayon manufacture need cause no one to 
fear that our newspapers will suffer for 


lack of pulp for paper, for we have at 

present available 2,500,000 tons of cellu- 

lose from wood pulp a year and 250,000 

tons from cotton linters. And beyond 

those are sources which we have hardly 
yet begun to touch. 

There are for ex- 

ample, some 20,000,- 
000 tons of cellulose 
possible from corn- 
stalks annually, and 
some 25,000 tons 
from peanut shells. I 
saw in a government 
laboratory recently a 
beautiful specimen of 
alpha-cellulose pre- 
pared from peanut 
shells there, at a cost 
of three anda half 
cents a pound. Re- 
member that wood 
pulp and cotton lin- 
ters are costing the 
rayon industry from 
eight to ten cents a 
pound. So that even 
though the peanut 
crop may be limited 
—and it may not be 
nearly as limited as 
we think—I suppose 
a city such as Norfolk 
would be much 
pleased if somebody 
would come along and say to its peanut 
dealers: 

“There is more than $4,000,000 worth 
of rayon in your peanut shells.” 

More and more research chemists are 
perfecting the production of alpha-cellu- 
lose, turning it out purer and purer in 
form, and that means better and better 
rayon. Now what is going to happen? 
Rayon is a fiber of infinite length. You 
keep feeding the raw material into the 
machine and forcing it through a hole, 
and the fiber keeps going on and on, It 
has a wonderful beauty and luster, a lus- 
ter now subject to control and modifi- 
cation. Perhaps it is a little bit lacking 
in strength and resistance to water, but 
those are properties which chemists are 
working on today, with all possible inten- 
sity. 

I heard twelve chemists in Canada last 
summer discuss all night the problem of 
making rayon more resistant to water. 
Now comes the announcement that a new 
form of rayon is being marketed which is 
stronger and more resistant to water than 
natural silk. The present output of it is 
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being completely used in the silk thread 


industry. 


With capital and the spirit that per- 


vades the rayon industry I think I am 
safe in saying that the research problems 
are going to be solved. 

But as rayon production increases, cot- 
ton linters are likely less and less to meet 
the demand. Wood pulp is coming in 
more and more and wood pulp costs eight 
to ten cents a pound. Can the Southern 
farmer raise cotton for ten cents a 
pound? He can’t in my opinion if he 
thinks in terms of lint cotton. But he 
has a fighting comeback. Here is the 
point: 

In the seed of the cotton plant suffi- 
cient edible and nutritious protein, a food 
requirement of every’ human being, is 





grown annually to feed 53,000,000 peo- 
ple, and not a pound of it is being used 
for that purpose. We are feeding it to 
a small extent to cattle and hogs and 
putting it back into the ground as ferti- 
lizer. Yet people have eaten it. It has 
been served at ladies’ teas in sandwiches 
and they have been delighted with it. 

That crude material has a.toxie sub- 
stance mixed with it, called gossypol, and 
right now in Washington you will find 
that the Interstate Cotton Seed Crushers 
Association is conducting research work 
on gossypol. When we find out how to 
purify this cotton seed protein and get 
rid of the gossypol and waxes and resins, 
you are going to have there a protein 
product at a cost of five cents or so a 
pound whose protein value measured in 
mutton chops would be $3.70, in sirloin 
stake $3.04, in milk $2.65, in wheat flour 
$.39 and in corn meal, about our cheapest 
commonly eaten protein, $.25. 

If cottonseed meal as a food comes to 
the rescue of lint cotton as a cellulose 
producer, what is then the future of cot- 
ton? It is no idle suggestion to say that 


the whole agriculture and industry of the 
South may be changed, and that 

seed for food, and cotton lint for celly- 
lose may overshadow cotton for any other 
purpose, 

But while we consider this future fop 
the cotton field, what of the place of wood 
pulp in this age of cellulose which we are 
now entering. From what forests will 
the cellulose we need come? I think that 
perhaps no section of the United States 
will have a monopoly for there are factors 
favorable to each. In the North gener. 
ally the spruce does not contain much 
resin, which is an immediate asset in the 
manufacture of cellulose, but look at the 
tremendous advantages the South hag in 
the sunlight, for it is sunlight that make 
wood. Here are the annual increases of 
some woods to which 
we may look for our 
wood pulp and our 
cellulose: 

Northeastern 
W oods—annual 
yield of wood per 
acre at 30 years of 
age—White Pine, 13 
tons; Red Spruce, 
0.4 tons. 

Southeastern 
W oods—annual 
yield of wood per 
acre at 30 years of 
age—Slash Pine, 29 
tons; Loblolly Pine, 
2.5 tons; Short Leaf 
Pine, 2.0 tons; Long 
Leaf Pine, 1.7 tons. 

The slash pine is 
the greatest wood 
producer and also 
the greatest turpen- 
tine producer, so we 
have a very pretty 
economic advantage 
there, save for one 
thing: Can,we de- 
vise a cheap and 
economic method for getting the resin out 
of the wood? 

There is no question that if we ean de- 
vise that method we can find markets for 
the turpentine and rosin recovered, for 
these are staple articles of commerce. 


EWING-GALLOWAY, WN. Y. 
Rayon for textiles is one of the most recent successful industries 


to be established upon the known reactions of cellulose 


Source of Cheap Acids 


I OSIN is the source of the cheapest or- 

ganic acids at our disposal today. In 
1926-27 the production of rosin was about 
850,000,000 pounds valued at $38,000,000. 
Ninety-three per cent of that was organie 
acids, and those organic acids were sold 
at 4.7 cents a pound, far and away the 
lowest price of any of the organic acids. 
For comparison, note this list of prices of 
other organic acids: 


Acetie Acid $0.11 Lactic $0.34 
Acetyl Salicylic .85 Oxalic Al 
Benzoic 57 Salicylic 27 
Carbolic 17 Stearic Al 
Citric 46 Tannic 30 
Formic Al Tartaric 38 
Gallic 74 


So for the South there remains the 
question of increasing through chemical 
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h the tremendous value to be de- 
rived from the acids of rosin. If we have 
the cotton fields furnishing us with foods 
and cellulose, we may also have the south- 
ern forests supplying us with derivatives 
of organic acids and cellulose. 

But as we go further into the age’ of 
cellulose we are going to find our- 
selves forced to deal with one 
other substance of which we have 
vast supplies and concerning 
whose uses and properties we are 
even more ignorant. That sub- 
stance is lignin, produced in all 
vegetable matter in connection 
with cellulose, in rough analogy 
like mortar between the bricks of 
a wall. Here is an estimate of the 
annual production of lignin in the 
United States: 

Farm Production—From corn- 
stalks, 20,000,000 tons; from corn- 
cobs, 5,000,000 tons; from cereal 
straws, 12,000,000 tons; other 
sources, 1,200,000 tons; total, 39,- 
732,400 tons, 61 per cent. Forest 
Production, 25,300,000 tons, 39 
per cent. 


Studying Fundamentals 


HEN once we know some- 
thing about what lignin is, 
think of the possibilities there! 
Research work on that particular 
substance is going on, in Washington, 
in the Department of Agriculture. For- 
tunately there is a new feeling there in 
our government laboratories, that re- 
search work must not be scratching on 
the top of things all the time in order to 
get appropriations from Congress, but 
must go down deep and study things 
fundamentally. 
So far what I have written has been 
dealing with the future but everything 
that I have here suggested as likely to 
happen has an analogy in the past in 
something that has already happened. 
The history of in- 
dustry is full of .the 
changes wrought by 
chemistry, of seem- 
ingly worthless by- 
products that have 
heeome major prod- 
ucts. If you are in- 
clined to think that 
the world will still 
go on thinking of 
cotton in terms of 
shirts and wood in 
terms of boards, 
here are two or 
three records of 
what has happened. 
Take the gasoline 
industry as an ex- 
ample. Were it not 
fcr the work of the 
chemists the output 
of ears from every 
automobile factory 
in the United States 
would have to be 
curtailed by two- 
fifths, Here isthe 





Great alcohol production is respon- 
sible for the present revolution in the 
varnish industry 


gasoline production in the United States 
for 1927: 


Natural gas gasoline, 38,667,000 bbls., 11.7 
per cent; cracked gasoline, 101,224,000 bbls., 
30.6 per cent; straight run gasoline, 190,- 
776,000 bbls., 57.7 per cent; total, 330,667,- 
000 bblis., 100 per cent. 





Carbon black, from the incomplete combustion of 
natural gas, puts more mileage in tires 


The first two items are directly the 
result of chemical research. Cracked gaso- 
line comes from the practically worthless 
residues of a few years ago, whereas the 
natural gas gasoline was used simply for 
heating in homes or in plants. 

As part of this natural gas question, do 
you know that only a few years ago there 
was a product, glycol, which was a rarity 
even in our chemical laboratories. We 
lectured about glycol, and showed a small 
specimen of it as a curiosity. Today you 
find that very product made from natural 
gas, going through the country in tank- 
car lots. It is a 
product which re- 
sembles glycerin in 
many of its prop- 
erties. 

Today we also 
find natural gas 
being used to make 
carbon black. The 
great mileage you 
get out of your 
automobile tires is 
the result of the 
incorporation of 
carbon black made 
from the incom- 
plete combustion 
of natural gas. 
Scientists don’t 
know. why. yet, but 
the abrasive re- 
sistance of the tire 
has been increased 
so whereas for- 
merly 10,000 miles 
was reasonably 
good mileage, now 
you get 20 000 
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miles from a tire containing this by-prod- 
uct of natural gas. 

In connection with tires and rubber, 
see what chemistry has done in the form 
of accelerators for hastening the vuleani- 
zation process in the fabrication of rub- 
ber. The Tariff Commission in 1925 esti- 
mated that the introduc- 
tion of accelerators into the 
rubber industry had saved 
it a capital investment of 
something like $80,000,000. 

1 want to show you in 
this connection a typical 
ease, which illustrates what 
has happened in so many 
others. 

In 1919, when I was edi- 
tor of the Journal of In- 
dustrial and Engineering 
Chemistry, I published a re- 
port of some research on 
diphenyl guanidine. I didn’t 
take out a patent, because 
I thought the material was 
too expensive for commer- 
cial use as an accelerator. 

Let us see what has hap- 
pened since that time. Here 
you have a table which 
shows the amount of pro- 
duction now available. The 
production has gone up to 
one and a half million 
pounds in a five-year period, and during 
that period see what has happened to the 
price. 


Year Pounds Produced _ Selling Price 
1921 A Laboratory Curiosity 
Three 

1922 Manufacturers $2.30 plus 
1923 867,019 $1.09 
1924 1,034,099 1.04 
1925 1,204,780 4 
1926 1,530,863 78 
1927 1,552,000 60 


That is the story of so many lines of 
chemical products. Experimental work 
one day, industrial needs met the next, 
not merely by large scale production but 
by improved processes through laboratory 
research, and constantly decreasing costs. 

sut chemistry has not worked with an 
eye only on the factory. It has already 
done tremendous things for the farm and 
the forests, though these things will seem 
tiny perhaps when our age of cellulose is 
more nearly realized, 

Of course, we are going ahead with 
the question of fertilizers, and now prep- 
arations are already under way which 
make certain that from the nitrogen in the 
atmosphere this country will have sup- 
plies of synthetic ammonia, and ammoni- 
um salts, sufficient to meet all the agri- 
cultural requirements of this nation for 
this type of fertilizer. 

Phosphate rock already is being de- 
composed by electric current in Alabama 
ind made up into soluble forms of various 
phosphorus compounds which lead the 
way to concentrated fertilizers. Waste 
sludge from sewage is today being manu- 
factured into fertilizer, at a cost which 

(Continued on page 116) 
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VI. Unrecorded Moments 
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History of Business 
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WITH THIS picture Charles Dunn’s series of historic moments in American 
business draws nearer to modern times. There are men still living who did 
business without even a map, much less a pin to stick into one. It can be 
imagined then the furor that shook industry when Orestes J. Quiddle, Sales 
Manager of the Universal Tractor and Mousetrap Company, demonstrated 
to his directors how a sales quota could be shown with pins. This was 
March 13, 1919, a date which school children should remember. It is not 
hard to read what is in the mind of the portly director with his back toward 
you. He is thinking of a little flyer in Amalgamated Pin. 
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Hiram S. Brown, 
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United States 
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BLANK & STOLLER N 


Theories! Yes, and [They Worked 


By HIRAM S. BROWN 
In an Interview by Edwin C. Hill 


HIRAM S. BROWN was asked by the United States 
Leather Company to find out what was the matter with 
the leather industry that it wasn’t earning any money. 
He studied the situation, presented his report. He was 
invited to head the company and to put his theories 
to work. He tells here just what he did and why 


OW and again we hear of a 

man, who after enjoying 

years of good health, has fal- 

len so ill that the mourners 
have gathered around. Specialists, who 
have devoted their professional lives to 
combating the disease which the sick man 
has, or seems to have, submit the poor 
fellow to every test inspired by their ex- 
perience and skill. 

Then a friend of the family makes a 
suggestion, why don’t they call in Dr. 
Brown? And who is Dr. Brown, the 
harrassed family demands. It seems that 
he is nobody in particular, that is no- 
body with a great reputation for treat- 
Ing eminent men, or for treating the par- 
tieular disease from which the patient 
8 assumed to be suffering. But it appears 
that he has a great reputation for com- 
mon sense and thoroughness, a fellow with 
4 curious knack of getting to the bottom 
of things. 

“Very well,” says the family, “send 
for Dr. Brown.” And presently Dr. 


Brown arrives. He’s rather old-fashioned 
in his methods and bearing, but he doesn’t 
waste a word that can draw out the pre- 
cise information he is after. 
Finds Cause of Trouble 

INCE the patient still has life in him 

Dr. Brown is interested in finding out 
the cause of the illness. He sees the 
result before him. He keeps working on 
the main point: What could have caused 
this complete breakdown? 

Next thing we hear, the patient is be- 
ginning to take a little nourishment, to 
sit up, to walk a few steps across the 
room. Presently he is out of the house 
for a motor ride. And after awhile he is 
smacking them off the tee for a clean 200 
yards, and is the picture of health and 
confident prosperity. 

Now just what happened? It was 
merely that for a good many years, sup- 
ported all the time by an extraordinarily 
good constitution, the patient had been 
drinking a little too much, eating a little 


too much, getting too little sleep, taking 
too little exercise, quarreling too much 
with his neighbors and generally debili- 
tating a sound body. What Dr. Brown 
did was to get just a little strength into 
the man, then get him upon his feet, 
then rigidly restrict his diet, then get 
him to exercising more and more, and 
in general sending his natural functions 
back to work. 

It happens that the patient is a very 
real identity and Dr. Brown a very real 
person. The patient, when he was a 
patient, was the Central Leather Com- 
pany, and the doctor was Hiram 8. Brown, 
president now of that very concern under 
its new name of the United States Leather 
Company. 

The story of the affliction of the Cen- 
tral Leather Company, of the desperate 
illness that fell over it and of how Hiram 
S. Brown was called in to suggest a remedy 
and set it upon its feet belongs to the cat- 
egory of the fascinating stories of the 
business world. 

How are these things actually done? 
By what magic do men who have no 
knowledge whatever of the details of a 
particular business walk in, take off their 
hats, look around a little while and then 
definitely and decisively put their fore- 
finger squarely upon the bad spots? 

There are men in New York and else- 
where who are devoted to the rather new 
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profession of business reorganizing. One 
seldom hears much about them, but they 
do a tremendous lot of work and accom- 
plish extraordinary results. The House 
of Morgan has a partner, for example, 
who does little else save diagnose business 
troubles and mix specifics for them. 

By what magic is this sort of thing ac- 
complished? It is, obviously, as in Mr. 
Brown’s case, not always due to some 
peculiar and intimate knowledge of the 
affairs of the business which needs treat- 
ment. It seems to be not altogether a 
matter of financial acumen. It is not a 
thing of superbookkeeping or cost ac- 
counting. 

It does appear to be a mixture of clear- 
headedness (the ability to see straight 
without permitting the mind to be di- 
verted or distracted by nonessential mat- 
ters), of common sense (the ability to 
keep one’s feet on the ground and deal 
with facts as they are, not as they ought 
to be), of financial genius (which appears 
to be a sure knowledge of how waste is 
to be avoided, of how markets must be 
found to accommodate production and of 
utilizing every cent’s worth of the pro- 
ducing power of a dollar) and of human 
nature. 

And the last mentioned quality may be 
possibly the most effective and valuable 
in the whole equipment of the consultant. 

Perhaps Hiram 8. Brown’s own story, 
told rather reluctantly, because he is of 
the type of men that are doers rather 
than talkers, the type that flinches from 
anything which savors even a trifle of 
self-advertisement, may answer the ques- 
tion as to how a sick business can be 
restored to blooming health. 

Sitting across the desk from him in the 
president’s office of the United States 
Leather Company at 2 Park Avenue, I 
asked him about his origin and early life, 
and about what he had done before taking 
control of the great leather corporation. 
It was interesting to measure the mental 
and physical qualities of the man. 


Fond of Outdoors 


EIS OF medium height, which means 
5 feet, 8 inches; and of medium 
weight, which means 165 pounds. Out- 
door life, of which he is fond, golf being 
his principal recreation, has browned his 
skin and given a glow of health to it. His 
head is large and the forehead, from which 
light brown hair is retreating slightly, is 
big and bulging just above the eyebrows 
—the forehead of a thinker and of a math- 
ematician. 

His eyes are rather close together, 
which gives them an added keenness but 
they would be keen if they had been set 
wide apart. They are not eyes that dart 
here and there. When Brown talks to you 
his eyes look right through you. They are 
like Herbert Hoover’s eyes in that re- 
spect. 

His nose is small, slim and sharp, not 
unlike Coolidge’s. The mouth under it is 
rather wide but very strong, with a jut- 
ting underlip and a jutting underjaw 
which gives a kind of bulldog expression 
to his whole physiognomy. You can read- 
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ily imagine that Brown is very slow to let 
go of anything he once takes a good grip 
upon. He dresses neatly and in quiet 
taste. He talks with a bit of Southern 
drawl, which is natural because he comes 
from Maryland, of a Quaker family which 
settled on the Eastern Shore nearly three 
hundred years ago. 


Raised on a Farm 


“3 WAS born on a farm,” said Hiram 

Brown. “Father had a farm near 
Chestertown, on the Eastern Shore, a 
place which is still in possession of the 
family and has been ever since Lord Bal- 
timore’s day. The old house of that time 
is still standing. The bricks in it were 
brought over from England as ballast 
for a sailing ship. When I was six, father 
moved to Chestertown and became post- 


money and I had to get out and hustle a 
the age of eleven. 

“I went to work in a basket factory 
insummer. Then I went to Washi 
College in Chestertown, the college 
gave George Washington his LL.D, Wag, 
ington contributed ‘fifty guineas’ to the 
erection of the first building. I’m a tne 
tee now and also chairman and very roud 
of the honor. I was graduated in 1909 
when I was not yet eighteen. 

“New York drew me. Every 
reads stories of the opportunities of New 
York. I was like many others, J went 
to work as an office boy in the office of 
The New York Herald, on the Syn 
side of the paper. Edward Marshall was 
the editor at that time. Then I worked 
in the art department and as secretary 
for various editors. : 


master. 


A few years later he lost his 


“Later I moved to Washington about 














MOVIE MAN 


Warner Brothers stock 
jumped 94 points dur- 
ing the past summer. 
This is one of the three 
brothers, Albert. They 
have recently won con- 
trol of more than 3,000 
fine movie houses, 
largely in the East. 
Umpty million dollars 
involved 














“SELLS” SOUTH 


Selling the South to it- 
self and to the world is 
the program for The 
South, Inc., of which 
P. E. O’Dell, rail execu- 
tive, is chairman. It is 
planned to spend $5,- 
000,000 in the next 
decade in a great pro- 
motion campaign 





FOR WATER 


Theodore Gary of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., spends his 
first vacation in 74 
yearsin London. A 
noted financier and 
telephone corporation 
executive, he is a firm 
believer that men 
should drink more wa- 
ter if they would be 
successful 





VISITS US 


Sir Alfred Mond, Brit- 
ish capitalist, whois 
expected to attend the 
Second International 
Coal Conference at 
Carnegie Institute, 
Pittsburgh, this month. 
He’s for rationalization 
in industry as against 
nationalization 
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Business Men You Have Read Abou 











MIDNIGHT OIL 


After making himself 
successful and wealthy, 
John D. Clark, presi- 
dent, Midwest Refining 
and Standard Oil di- 
rector decided to go 
back to school. Forty- 
four years young, he 
has enrolled at Johns 
Hopkins for legal re- 
search studies 








A. B. A. HEAD 


Meeting in Philadelphia 
the nation’s financi 

leaders name Craig B. 
Hazelwood, vice-presi- 
dent, Union Trust, Chi- 
cago, to head American 
Bankers Association. 
He succeeds Thomas R. 
Preston, of Chatta- 

nooga, Tennessee 
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that the late Frank A. par! 
he Times of that city, and be- 

—_ Seeeeper reporter. That led to 
a with Captain W. G. Raoul, who was 
rie president of the National Railways 
of Mexico. That was in the days of Por- 
frio Diaz. 1 met the old gentleman be- 
cause it was My job to spend part of the 
year in Mexico City and part in New 
York. I learned something about rail- 
roading and business methods, and then 
[ got into public utilities work, first with 
Hodenpyl, Walbridge and Co., and later 
forming a partnership with H. D. Wal- 
bridge and handling utilities work of va- 
rious kinds. Out of it grew the Common- 
wealth Power, Railway and Light Com- 
any and Penn Public Service Company. 
“The war came on and I went to the 
citizens’ training camp at Plattsburg in 
1916. In 1917, I entered the Army with 


the time 


a captaincy and was promoted to a lieu- 
tenant-colonelcy. They made me chief 
of the finance division of the Air Service. 
After the war I assisted the Liquidation 
Committee in the settlement of our air- 
craft contracts with France, and in the 
general cleaning up job of that period. 


Investigates Leather 


“(THEN I was out of a job until I went 

to Sanderson & Porter, the utilities 
and industrial engineers. Time slipped 
along and I was tremendously absorbed 
in that work. One day I heard about the 
particular difficulties of the big Central 
Leather Company, one of the first big 
‘trusts’ formed in this country, in 1893. 
The whole business was in a sinking con- 
dition, and nobody seemed to know just 
where to place the responsibility or just 
what to do about it. 
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In the Passing News of the Month 
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HUMANITARIAN 


Jeremiah Smith, Boston 
banker- lawyer - econo - 
mist who gave back to 
Hungary his $100,000 
fee for advice on her 
financing, asking good- 
will only. Recently he 
was named chairman 
of the Board of the A. 
T. and T. Company 











VENDOR 


Few men can call! their 
work entirely modern. 
Here is A. J. Sack, who 
can, He devises one- 
man mechanical de- 
Partment stores. He is 
head of the Consoli- 
dated Automatic Mer- 
chandising Corpora- 
tion, of New York 
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EXPERT 


The only woman trade 
commissioner is Miss A. 
Viola Smith, who is an 
authority on Chinese 
commerce. Uncle Sam 
relies on her accuracy. 
She is at present in 
Washington for confer- 
ence, but will return to 
Shanghai shortly 





ELEVATED 


Having tackled suc- 
cessfully some of Chi- 
cago’s knottiest ship- 
ping and transporta- 
tion problems, James 
P. Haynes moves up a 
notch or two, to be ex- 
ecutive vice-president 
of the Association of 
Commerce there 


BUYS MINES 


W. A. Harriman, finan- 
cier and ship-owner of 
New York, who bought 
recently the most im- 
portant iron mines in 
Poland and Upper Sile- 
sia. The price, 200,- 
000,000 marks. Trans- 
lated, that must be a 
lot of money 

















NO WORRY 


When hand -to-mouth 
buying appeared, dis- 
tributors were worried. 
Wholesalers were most 
fearful. S. M. Bond, of 
Cleveland, president of 
the Wholesale Dry 
Goods Institute, now 
says it’s a blessing, 
proving their necessity 
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“The industry had gone sour. The con- 
cerns in the industry had lost confidence 
in each other. The bankers who had un- 
der consideration the refunding of the 
Central Leather Company’s large out- 
standing bond issue were asking them- 
selves whether the company had a right 
to live. Things couldn’t have been much 
worse. 

“Then they came to Sanderson & Por- 
ter and asked them to examine the af- 
fairs of the Central Leather Company, 
and to look into the whole leather mdus- 
try for that matter, and see if they could 
figure out what was wrong and what 
could be done about it. Sanderson «& 
Porter put me on the staff assigned to this 
job. 

“I didn’t know any more about leather 
affairs than I knew about Greek. Such 
things as vats, leeches, fleshing machines 
and that sort of thing were all a mystery. 
But I did know something about figures, 
proper accounting, efficiency of employes, 
the value of operating units, good mer- 
chandising and, I think, human nature. 
So I was quite ready to tackle the job. 

“Matters were bad enough. There 
were over $22,000,000 of bonds out. In- 
ventories were tremendous. There had 
been a disheartening string of deficits and 
losses which nobody seemingly had been 
able to check. 


Made President of Company 


ay, ELL, we went to work making a 

study of everything and we found 
after awhile that bad as conditions were 
the concern was well fixed for liquid as- 
sets. In addition to some 50 plants it 
owned two railroads, a lumber business 
and a glue company. We worked and 
studied and planned and finally made a 
long report to the directors, a report 
which filled volumes. The mere digest 
here covers a volume in itself. They 
read and digested the report and then be- 
cause I had taken one of the leading parts 
in the investigation, they asked me to 
take charge of the business—to run it, as 
boss, in full control. 

“The job rather startled me at first, but 
after a while I felt that I could win out. 
There was a sound body to the corpora- 
tion sick as it looked. It had been over- 
feeding and overindulging generally. 
What it needed was the simple life and a 
sane regimen, and to quit quarreling with 
its neighbors. 

“Now here is the way the job of put- 
ting the Central Leather Company and 
consequently the leather industry back 
upon its feet was handled: 

“Committee control of the company 
was abolished because it was evident that 
one-man control is always best if that 
one man has the vision and perspective 
of the merchant. 

“The office of chairman of the board 
was abolished (or allowed to lapse) be- 
cause the company did not require two 
general executives. One boss was needed 
and only one. 

A real executive committee of the board 
of directors was created so that the presi- 

(Continued on page 104) 














The United States Chamber 
of Commerce, Washington 


An etching by Anton Schutz 





THE United States Chamber of Commerce building 
viewed across a corner of Lafayette Park. 

The monument in the foreground is a memorial to 
Baron von Steuben of Prussia from the people of the 
United States. 

The new Hay-Adams House on the right replaces 
the old residence which formerly occupied the corner 
of Sixteenth and H Streets 
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State laxes Can Be Cut 


By L. G. HARDMAN 


Governor of Georgia 


Decorations by Charles Dunn 


GOVERNOR HARDMAN is a man of experience. 
He is a statesman, a surgeon, a business man. He 
is president of the Northeastern Banking Company, 
president of the Hardman Drug Company, of the 
Hardman Hardware Company, and the Commerce 
Telephone Company; owner of a large dairy farm, 
a cotton plantation and wide acres of forest lands 


S GOVERNOR of Georgia, I de- 
termined to see what would 
come of applying business 
rules that make a business en- 

terprise successful to those departments 
of state government under my control 
that are business in their nature. It has 
been an interesting experiment. 

Georgia, Empire state of the old South, 
with the greatest area of any state east 
of the Mississippi River, and a wide di- 
versity of agricultural, manufacturing 
and distributing interests, is not a densely 
populated state. Itis just about an 
average, typical commonwealth in this 
great union. But nearly $30,000,000 
passes through her treasury each year. 

A system of education has been built 
up and is being maintained that would 
have astounded the legislators of half 
a century ago. 

A road building program involving the 
expenditure of millions has grown from 
the feeble beginnings of about a score 
of years ago. The work of directing the 
eleemosynary institutions, the corrective 
schools, the prisons; the big task of pub- 


lic health and welfare work, all present 
a governor in this year of 1928 with 
plenty of chances for business adminis- 
tration. 

How 3s a state government paid for? 
“As sure as death and taxes,” is the every- 
day phrase, implying that taxes are as 
inevitable as death. They are, so long 
as man lives with man in orderly society. 

The governor’s job in the matter of 
taxes is manifold: Who are to be taxed? 
How much? What for? Is that enough 
to bring in the revenue needed? Is it a 
reasonable, just, equitable levy 
on the wealth or the wealth- 
creating power it is drawn 
from? The governor cannot 
write the laws, but every phase 
of his business of administra- 
tion is definitely tied up with 
taxation. 

It is as necessary for him to 
grapple with the ins and outs 
of taxes as it is for any business 
executive to keep at hand in- 
formation as to how much 
money passes into, through and 





from the business, and why it does so. 

Glancing over the items in the treas- 
urer’s report for 1927, I note these that 
loom as the largest sources of revenue in 
this state, given in round figures: Fuel 
oil tax $7,900,000, general tax $5,100,- 
000, motor vehicle fees $3,750,000, cigar 
and cigarette stamp tax $836,000, tax 
from insurance companies $805,000, rail- 
road tax $749,000, occupation tax $350,- 
000, poll tax $306,000. 

And here is a long list of medium-sized 
and little fellows. Here are receipts from 
adding-machine companies, barber shops, 
carpet cleaners, detective agencies, elec- 
tric shows, and so on down the alphabet, 
through oyster packers and undertakers. 
All these swell the total of monies from 
the people of Georgia to $25,600,000 for 
the year. 

The first item in the list is from the 
four-cent tax on gasoline, and added to 
the fees from motor vehicles and the oil 
tax gives a figure of about $12,000,000— 
a total expressive of what 
the automobile has done in 
a score of years. The second 
figure in the list, that of the 
general tax, is the revenue that 
John Average Citizen, who 
lives in Atlanta or Macon or 
Gainesville, in the mountains 
or down on the edge of the 
Okeefenokee Swamp, must pay 
according to his property. 

Now in any business the in- 
come is glad tidings of great 
joy to the officers and stock- 
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holders. The bigger the revenue the bet- 
ter. But a sort of inverted situation pre- 
sents itself in government, and receipts 
are really outgo from the pockets of J. A. 
Citizen. He looks upon that outgo as nec- 
essary and indeed desirable, but neverthe- 
less a crying nuisance. He wants the maxi- 
mum benefits of living in 2 protected and 
enlightened community with the least pos- 
sible expense. He grumbles when he feels 
he is not getting his money’s worth for 
the taxes he pays, and rightly so. 

The first great task of this business of 
state government is to adjust taxes so 
that each citizen will have a square deal. 
The job is to treat the showmen, sleeping- 
car companies, soda fountains and street 
rairoads in an equitable manner and at 
the same time to get the money the state 
must have. 

There is no doubt that taxes are begin- 
ning to pinch. This-is true in my state 
and I dare say in each state. Taxes are 
too high. Why? 

What would a governor of the early 
years of this century find should he step 
back into office after the lapse of this, its 
first, quarter? The matter might well be 
illustrated by the growth in road build- 
ing. In 1906 I introduced a bill in the 
legislature of Georgia to appropriate 
$3,000 for a state highway department. 
That was considered an extravagant fig- 
ure, and there was a fight on my bill. But 
it passed. Compare that with the $12,- 
000,000 spent last year. 

Obviously the more a state does the 
more funds it needs to do it with. If the 
governor applies the same rules here that 
he would in his private business he will 
do two things: Hold the activities of the 
state government down to the level of 
what is really needed to maintain the edu- 
cation, protection, welfare and opportu- 
nities for progress of the citizens; and 
conduct the affairs of government so ef- 
ficiently that there will be a minimum of 
waste and a maximum of utility of all the 
resources. There is no doubt that an ap- 
plication of these principles would reduce 
taxes In most states. 


A Maze of Departments 


Hew can a state government be effi- 
ciently administered when its affairs 
are spread out into a maze of loosely con- 
nected or disconnected bureaus and de- 
partments? As each of the great items 
of administration grew a number of pig- 
eon holes of authority and power grew 
with it. 

The road department had to be tacked 
on somewhere. In some states a citizen 
pays for his auto license tag to the sec- 
retary of state, and in others to the 
comptroller, in others to the treasurer, 
and so on. As corporations have grown 
various departments of the government 
have been saddled with their supervision. 
Welfare work has found a berth in this, 
that, or the other executive wing. In 
Georgia, we have eighty-four bureaus to 
take care of administrative work that for 
the most part was not dreamed of a com- 
paratively short time ago. 

In business an executive would meet 
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such constant change with constant adap- 
tation to new conditions. A state gov- 
ernment is a more cumbersome vehicle. 
Sometimes its worn-out by-laws stay on 
the books a long time. 

The solution of the problem is being 
found in many states by the complete re- 
organization of the departments, and this 
is the plan we are proposing for Georgia. 
It is a business matter, and if a governor 
can throw politics out of the window 
while he utilizes the cooperation of the 
legislators who are in the game for the 
public good the task can be accomplished. 


Studied Latest Methods 


VISITED most of the southern states 

and several of those in the North be- 
tween my election and inauguration. I 
found that Governor Byrd of Virginia had 
gone far in setting up efficient manage- 
ment in government by consolidation of 
the hundred or more departments into 
about one-tenth that number, with a sav- 
ing of about a million dollars a year. 

The Seaboard Air Line Railway, to 
draw on a public carrier for example, 
made a big saving in costs and corre- 
sponding increase in dividends by the re- 
organization of a number of its depart- 
ments. Under the system prevailing in 
most states the governor could not pos- 
sibly give the needed time to determine 
whether or not the various bureaus were 
paying for themselves in service. The 
easiest way is to let the matter slide and 
let the taxpayer pay. But I can in a mo- 
ment’s time look at the reports from 
my dairy, my plantation, my mill or any 
other business with which I am connected 
and tell whether or not they have been 
profitable for any given period. Greater 
flexibility in adjustment of the executive 
departments of the government must be 
allowed if the citizen is to get his money’s 
worth. 

What is the purpose of government? 
To protect the citizens; to educate them 
that the whole group may be a better 
group; to provide for the welfare of the 
unfortunate; to allow every man justice 
and an equal chance to progress in his 
business. 

And what do some persons think the 
government is for? To meddle in this 
and that. To adopt this project and that 
scheme. To set up another department 
to take over another activity, one that 
lies outside the scope of government. 

Every activity of the government, 
whether legitimate and obligatory or not, 
must claim its share of revenue for sup- 
port. It must be paid for. There is not 
a state that could not reduce taxes if its 
activities were pared down to the funda- 
mentals for which government exists. 

I admit that the line is difficult to draw 
at times. Particularly is this true in the 
matter of welfare work, which lies close 
to my heart, and for which I have spent 
a great deal of time. But the line may 
be seen clearly in almost every instance 
when this principle is applied: Does this 
project in its very nature concern the 
protection, training, welfare and justice 
of the entire citizenship, and therefore 


present a direct obligation on the consti. 
tuted authority entrusted with these 
things; or is it a private business op ae. 
tivity that seeks nourishment at the pub. 
lic trough? 

The political aspect of this problem 
gives it added difficulty. New Activities 
of the state government mean new } 
to be filled. New job holders mean in- 
creased political power, and so on along 
the vicious circle. 

If the tendency were allowed its 
the government would find itself conduet. 
ing, fostering or aiding unnumbered bug. 
nesses and enterprises that are private 
and not public in their nature. 

Turning now to the important aetiy. 
ties that claim a big share of attention jp 
this business of being governor, we find 
education occupying perhaps the place 
of greatest importance. About one-third 
of the total revenue finds its way into 
the training of youth. 

More than $8,000,000 goes annually 
into the common school fund of Georgia, 
The University and the cther units of the 
system of higher education get their share 
of revenue. : 


Good Roads Bring Education 


HE automobile and its demand for 

roads have forced upon the governor's 
job the administration, through an ap- 
pointive board, of a tremendous business, 
The tax on the automobile itself and on 
the gas and oil it consumes brings in the 
bulk of the money which goes right out 
to make pleasant the highway on which 
that auto runs. 

Road building is an expensive business. 
It demands a highly trained staff of ex- 
ecutives. It gives employment to workers. 

And what has resulted? The answer 
is obvious. The backwoods have gone. 
Education has found easier access to the 
hidden communities. 

As a physician I consider the job of 
public health and public welfare of tre- 
mendous importance. Again we find an 
illustration of how the business of being 
governor has grown. In 1904, when I 
asked my fellow legislators to help estab- 
lish a State Board of Health I met with 
failure. The next session saw the project 
go through with $7,500 to spend on the 
gigantic task of overcoming disease in 
Georgia. We are now spending more than 
$500,000 a year for public health. 

Protection of the lives and property of 
the citizens is the constant duty of the 
state, and the demands of this business of ' 
state government are many and varied. 
The prison system calls for continued ex- 
ecutive direction. 

More and more the executive depart- 
ment of state government is being called 
upon for the highest type of business ad- 
ministrator. He should be firmly ground- 
ed in the knowledge of the purpose for 
which government exists. He should be 
ready and willing to fight for this prim 
ciple: That government and private én- 
terprise each has its own sphere—an 
that private enterprise can stand on its 
own feet and accomplish its purpose m 
society. 
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Once a boy had a taste of 
war-time wages and hours he 
registered a vow that never, 
never again would he try to 
grub a living from a stub- 
born Pharsalia hillside 





In a Land that Used to Be 


Pharsalia, New York, a picture of a past and passing era in 


American farming 


By JARED VAN WAGENEN, Jr. 


TH, ECLINING rural population 
le ‘ and farm abandonment are 
i familiar phenomena in this 
* country. Indeed it is not too 


much to say that it is an experience famil- 
iar to all rural neighborhoods when once 
the pioneer period is passed. Even states 
a$ prosperous and comparatively speak- 
ing as recently settled as Illinois and Iowa 
have communities which present every 
symptom characteristic of the trouble in 
the older regions. 

Of course the best country for studying 
this disease, if such it be, is the old, long- 
settled Northe: ast, more specifically, New 
England, New York and Pennsylv ania. 
Here surrounded on eve ry side by indus- 
trial life the farmer has found his great- 
est opportunities and temptations for 
migration. 

New England is of course the classic 
ground, or better perhaps, the “horrible 


Illustrations by Earl Horter 


example” of rural depopulation. In much 
of New England, life on the land has al- 
ways been close to a struggle for exist- 
ence and then because here was the cradle 
of industrial life in America, the call away 
from the farm has been particularly in- 
sistent. 

In 1791 one Samuel Slater of Rhode 
Island set up the first cotton factory in 
America and it is more than a coincidence 
that there are a number of New England 
townships where the census of 1790 
counted more inhabitants than were ever 
found again. 

New York Farms Decline 

N NEW York state it is possible to make 

some broad generalizations relative to 
rural population changes and farm devel- 
opment. A survey of our census returns 
going back to the first census in 1790 will 
show that nearly all rural townships in 


New York reached their maximum popu- 
lation in 1860 and then began a consistent 
and orderly decline which has never been 
checked and which, since the World War, 
has in most eases proceeded at an accel- 
erated rate. 

Apparently the shrinkage of popula- 
tion for the first twenty years (1860-1880) 
was due not to farm abandonment but to 
a declining birth rate, the passing of the 
rural handicrafts and the decay of the 
little cross-roads hamlets. The number 
of farms continued to increase until 1880 
and the number of improved farm acres 
did not reach their maximum until 1900. 
Since then, there has been a persistent 
and rapid decline, not only in total popu- 
lation but also in the number of farms 
and in farm acres. 

In general, with of course some local 
exceptions, this is the social and economic 
picture of all rural New York. In some 
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of New England the movement began 
earlier and has gone much further. It is 
said that New York has the oldest and 
most comprehensive census records of any 
commonwealth in the world, but this 
means that they are complete and com- 
prehensive only by comparison. 

In 1790 we counted our people and very 
little else. In 182] we first counted the 
farm animals of the state as we did again 
in 1825, 1830 and 1840. In 1845 for the 
first time we counted our total farm 
acres, also our improved acres and we 
also enumerated our most important in- 
dustries. 


Beginning of Farm History 


HAT census of 1845 for the first time 
§ joke together a great deal of de- 
tailed information regarding both the 
social and economic life of the state. It 
reveals with considerable detail how our 
farm people were living and what they 
were doing, what crops they were grow- 
ing and what was the yield per acre, what 
was their birth rate and their death rate 
and marriage rate and how many of the 
children were in school. 

I have a vast regard for the bulky vol- 
ume which contains those records. It is 
now a rare book which will constantly 
grow in interest and value as 
that epoch recedes from us. 
Behind it are the Dark Ages. 

In the light of the known 
economic facts of the century 
and a quarter behind us, I 
would like to write spe- 
cifically concerning a sin- 
gle township and I have 
chosen Pharsaliain 
Chenango County, not 
that it is the most hope- 
less township of our 
state but because it is a 
typical hill-country town 
that had once what may 
be called a dense rural 
population and a worthy 
agricultural civilization, 
and that now seems 
about to return to the 
forest from which it was 
hewn. 

Chenango is a south- 
central county of New York. If my reader 
does not know his New York state geog- 
raphy intimately, perhaps it will locate 
Chenango County and Pharsalia best if 
I say that one escaping from a fast New 
York Central flyer half way between 
Utica and Syracuse and journeying due 
south for sixty miles will find himself in 
Pharsalia. 

Chenango County is predominantly 
rural, its largest town and county seat 
being the beautiful little city of Norwich 
with less than 8,000 inhabitants. Along 
the fertile river valleys of Chenango is to 
be found a very highly developed dairy 
industry—a business which in the hands 
of certain energetic and progressive men 
is fairly prosperous. It makes a little 
money slowly even during these recent 
years when it is popularly supposed that 
all agriculiure is going on the rocks. 
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But the highlands, the hill country, of 
Chenango County in common with the 
larger part of the elevated plateaus of 
New York has a much less fortunate eco- 
nomic outlook. While many of these up- 
land soils are not particularly steep or 
stony and while there are many broad 
and almost level fields that might be 
worked with a tractor, nevertheless they 
are not agriculturally productive. They 
lack sufficient lime to grow clover or al- 
falfa readily and this fact is the almost 
insuperable obstacle to their profitable 
use. In addition drainage is often poor, 
and to quote a whimsical exaggeration, 
“The hardpan comes up to the third rail 
on the fence.” 

The white man’s occupation of this 
region is linked with a certain interesting 
chapter in American history. In the 
year 1768 at Rome, N. Y., the British 
represented by Sir William Johnson met 
in conference with the Chiefs and Sachems 
of the Six Nations, the great Iroquois 
Confederacy. Sir William in all his rela- 
tions with the Indians extending over 
many years was just and liberal. Prob- 
ably he was one of the very few white 
men that the Indians trusted, honcered 
and loved. 

Great preparations were made for this 
council. Sir William evidently 
fully appreciated the part 
that eating plays in the estab- 
lishing of pleasant business re- 
lations. He arranged with his 
agent in Albany for sixty bar- 
rels of flour, fifty of 
pork, six barrels of rice 
and seventy barrels of 
various other provi- 
sions, and these ample 
supplies were dis- 
patched to Fort Stan- 








. a small matter that 
farmers should change 
their mode of life 


wix via the Mohawk 
River, making a fleet of 
twenty bateaux. 

When the congress 
opened 3,200 Indians 
were in attendance, 
“each of whom,” wrote 
Sir William Johnson, 
“consumes daily more 
than two ordinary men 
amongst us and would 
be extremely dissatisfied if stinted when 
convened for business.” 

After several days of pow-wow marked 
by much feasting and speech-making and 
the exchanging of gifts and compliments, 
the Iroquois in consideration of various 
presents and about $50,600 in money 
ceded to the English all the land east of a 
line drawn from Rome, N. Y., to Deposit 
and so on south into Pennsylvania. The 
British on their part agreed to respect 
Indian sovereignty west of the treaty line. 
This was the arrangement known in his- 
tory as the Treaty of Fort Stanwix. 

Without doubt both parties congratu- 
lated themselves on their shrewd bargain, 
the Indians because they had received 
perfectly good money for the surrender 
of an insignificant portion of an untouched 
continent; the English because for a rela- 
tively small sum they had peaceably 


acquired more country than they could 


ever by any possibility need. 

It is an amusing example of : 
builders who absolutely failed to Vision 
the expansion of America for even a 
eration. Still, until after the Revolution 
no white man legally dwelt west of that 
treaty line. 

All provisions of this treaty were of 
course abrogated by the events of the 
Revolution and when peace was estgh. 
lished all this hitherto unknown Tegion 
was thrown open for settlement. Even gt 
that time portions of eastern New York 
and of New England felt themselves agri. 
culturally overcrowded. 

Sullivan’s Army in his raid against the 
Iroquois had been made up very 
of New England men and these b 
back with them great tales of the beauty 
and the fertility of the regions through 
which they had marched. These stories 
so kindled the imagination of the time 
that the men of Massachusetts and Con. 
necticut swarmed into this new El Do. 
rado. It was an uncharted region con- 
cerning which almost nothing was known, 

Some of these pioneers were fortunate 
enough to reach and settle in the lovely 
and fertile Finger Lake country or on 
the fat lands of the Ontario shore. But 
some less fortunate ones lost their way 
and made their homes in the hilly and 
comparatively infertile regions south of 
that better land which makes parts of 
western New York agriculturally famous, 

Among these less happy adventurers 
and pilgrims was one Capt. John Randall, 
Puritan and pioneer who with his wife 
and nine children came from Stoning- 
ton, Conn., in 1797 and established him- 
self in what is now the township of Phar- 
salia and so became its first settler. Even- 
tually the family grew to thirteen chil- 
dren, the virile brood of the American 
pioneer. 


Soft Shale and Hard Granite 


HE shale hills of Chenango County, 

even the poorest of them, had no ter- 
rors for a man accustomed to the granite- 
strewn fields of southern New England. I 
think he must have sent back glowing at- 
counts of his new home for within a few 
years he was joined by a whole colony of 
his old neighbors drawn mainly from Ston- 
ington and western Rhode Island. Among 
them was a family named Brown. Even 
today Pharsalia has many representatives 
of this clan and there was a time not 80 
many years ago when it is said that one 
third of the voting population had that 
family name. 

By the way, those Connecticut Puri 
tans have always been a tremendous foree 
in our American life. Out of all pro 
portions to their number the men 
Massachusetts and Connecticut have sat 
in the seats of the mighty and have 
their seal on all our institutions, Vit 
ginia may have been the mother of Presr 
dents but surely Connecticut has beem 
the mother of states. Trumbull in his 
“History of Connecticut” makes the w 
nigh incredible statement that there was 
a day when the Congress of the United 
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States lacked only five men of having a 
majority of its membership born within 
that little rock-bound commonwealth. 
There is in our land to-day a cheap and 
shallow fashion of thought which deems 
it an evidence of superior culture to 
k contemptuously of Puritanism. As 
q matter of fact no other philosophy of 
life has ever carried men so fast and far. 
Nine years after John Randall had led 
his wife and brood into this wilderness, 
the township was set up under the name 
of Stonington, but two or three years 
later this was changed for the lovely and 
-musieal Greek name, Pharsalia. In the 
early days of New York through chang- 
ing political administations the state had 
for 36 years only one surveyor-general. 
Simeon Dewitt was a graduate of Rut- 
gers College and in many ways a most 
remarkable man. It was his scholarly 
fancy that thickly sprinkled the contents 
of his classical dictionary over the hills 
and valleys of central New York so that 
there is scarcely a city or province or 
poet of antiquity whose memory is not 
embalmed in the geographic names of that 
region. I think it a perfectly safe as- 
sumption that it was he who christened 
this obscure hill town with the name of 
a Grecian province and a famous battle. 


Pharsalia Flourished Rapidly 


HEN John Randall had been a resi- 

dent of Pharsalia for 13 years the 
state counted the inhabitants of the town- 
ship and found them to be 482. Ten years 
later these had increased to 873. Another 
decade went by and in 1830 there were 
1,011. Pharsalia was thirty-three years 
old and practically speaking was grown 
up. It held its own pretty well for the 
next forty-five years, reaching in 1860 its 
maximum population of 1,261. In a sense 
it may be truly said that at this time the 
township was densely populated, mean- 
ing thereby that it was divided into farms 
of not much more than 100 acres and on 
every farm there was a family. 

If we are mystified at the rate of in- 
erease of rural populations of a century 
ago, ample explanation is found in the 
teeming families of that time. Sociolo- 
gists are agreed that probably the net 


birth rate of the American pioneer has 
never been equaled. 

Owing to the thronging tasks of field 
and home and the simple standard of liv- 
ing, children were regarded as an eco- 
nomic asset rather than a 
liability. Studies of the birth 
and death rates of New 
England communities dur- 
ing the eighteenth century 
indicate that without immi- 
gration and by natural in- 
crease alone these popula- 
tions might double in 13 
years, 

Counting both federal 
and state enumerations, we 
of New York have been 
counted a good many times 
since 1790 and there is 
ample data for comparison. 
In 1920 Pharsalia had al- 
most exactly the same pop- 
ulation as in 1814 and only 
one half the number found 
in 1830, ninety years earlier. 
In 1925 the population had 
fallen to 506 which is almost 
exactly 40 per cent of the number found 
in what we must call the heyday of her 
prosperity which was in 1860. 

The historic cycle of Pharsalia, which 
draws towards its close, is comprised 
within about a century and a quarter— 
say four generations. The first genera- 
tion came and possessed the land. The 
second (as the military “communiques” 
of World War days used to say) “consoli- 
dated their gains.” They replaced their 
log cabins with frame dwellings and 
erected churches and divided their land 
into school districts and built saw mills 
and grist mills beside their little water- 
falls. 

Three hamlets sprang up. where their 
main roads crossed and here were to be 
found the blacksmith, the cobbler, the 
tanner, the carder of wool, the cooper, the 
wheelwright and all the multiform activi- 
ties of the self-contained and self-suffi- 
cient rural community. Close at hand in 
the adjoining township of Otselic is to- 
day what is said to be the largest fish-line 
factory in the world. There is an ac- 
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The Yankee farmer has 
gone from Pharsalia 
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cepted tradition (which I have not been 
able to verify) that this factory now pro- 
claiming itself to have been established 
116 years ago, began on a Pharsalia farm 
where a man with the Yankee’s flair for 
invention first twisted home grown flax 
into string for fishing. 

The second generation carried on down 
to the time of the Civil War and they 
saw the high water mark of such limited 
prosperity as Pharsalia 
ever knew. 

The third generation, 
the one who came on the 
scene about as the Civil 
War closed, carried on 
much as their fathers 
had, but perhaps not 
quite so sure of the 
future. If they gave 
ground it was at least a 
slow, stubborn retreat. 
But with the fourth gen- 
eration, a new era had 
dawned on the world and 
a new spirit was abroad 
intheland. This gen- 
eration looked around 
them and literally fled. 

The census returns show that popula- 
tion began to decline after 1860, that this 
tendency was never checked during any 
one census period and that especially 
since the World War this decline has pro- 
ceeded at a constantly accelerated pace. 

In its earlier stages this population 
shrinkage did not represent real farm 
abandonment. Rather it represented the 
loss of certain other elements of the pop- 
ulation. For one thing, by this time the 
size of the typical family was much 
smaller than it had been at an earlier 
day. Then, too, the industrial age had 
come and the farm boys and girls had 
taken a job down at Norwich or Cort- 
land or Binghamton, but in the great 
majority of instances some one, generally 
the aging parents, still held the farm. 

The other day I talked with the man 
who for 26 years past has kept the gen- 
eral store in the largest of the township’s 
three hamlets. He tells me that real, 
wholesale farm abandonment was not 

(Continued on page 170) 





“I explored long-vacant houses and mused beside cellar holes and tried to reconstruct the 
lives of the men and women who here lived and wrought and passed away” 
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The Map of the Nation’s Business 


By FRANK GREENE 


RADE and industry generally 

stepped at a faster pace during 

September and the early part of 

October. For this, generally 
cooler weather, the practical fruition of 
good crops, without frost damage and a 
fair, though not an absolutely full volume 
of crop marketing, may be held 


Managing Editor, Bradstreet’s 


year ago, and pig iron prices were about 
where they were at the end of October, 
1927. Automobile production seemed to 
reach a peak in the third week of Septem- 


ber. Certainly the steady seven weeks’ 


rise of employment to a new height for 
all time at the country’s leading center, 


Jacksonville scale having been 
upon in Illinois and Kansas with the fed. 
ing that this might be extended to other 
fields. Bearing upon the possible futur 
of this industry, it may be noted that out. 
put of electricity broke all previous 
records in August. 


Among the other industries 





chiefly responsible. 


cotton manufactures gained in 





An additional feature of per- 
haps uncertain weight, that 
may be cited is the trifling ef- 
fect on business of the general 





BUSINESS INDICATORS 


Latest month of 1928 and the same month of 1927 and 
1926 compared with the same month of 1925 


Same Month 1925 = 100% 


August and in September gales 
certainly expanded greatly but 
curtailment in some lines Was 
still in evidence. In woolens 
the percentage of activity con. 
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That there were some draw- Production and Mill Consumption Available 1928 
2 See er: he . . Pig Iron....... Per EE ~ wees | 112 
backs visible and that the hon... ee ry oA 
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sible effect upon ge ne ral busi- Rubber Tires eed ki July 131 
ness of the advance in money __, Cement—Portland August} | 114 
> . onstruction | 
rates; the seemingly total lack Contracts Awarded (36 States) Dollar Values Sept. | 109 
of effect of these high rates on — Awarded (36 States) Square Feet.. dept. | 89 
the speculation in stocks; the one par erment (U. 8.)—F. R. B August | 9% 
. al actory Pay Roll (U. 5.) F. R. B. August 99 
damage to crops in the South- Ww or Per Capita (N. Y.) iaanel 104 
east by the tropical storm of — 77ansportation 
’ t, Freight Car Loadings Sept.* | 103 
mid-September and the gener- Gross Operating Revenue August | 100 
; . Aan “eee oftarad f : Net Operating Income August | 103 
ally lower prices offere dfor the et “peratin 
country’s leading crops. Bank Debits—New York City. . Sept. | 162 
4 Bank Debits—Outside Sept.* |} 122 
Business Failures— Number Sept. 112 
3usiness Failures—Liabilities Sept | il 
I | 
P ing ae Department Store Sales—F. R. B August | 109 
Farmers Holding Wheat Five and Ten Cent Store Sales—4 Chains Sept. 134 
. . Mail Order House Sales—2 Houses Sept | 146 
NIINRG wae ; va pt. 
‘| HERE was a holding ten Wholesale Trade—F. R. B August | 96 
dency among farmers, par- ~— Foreign 
.e , xports August 100 
ticularly in the Northwest, and —_ Imports August 102 
a backwardness of export trade es Pr er “ 
‘ x = SLOCK ices-—<V industrials Sept. | v4 
in wheat in the first quarter ol Stock vege 20 Railroads Sept. 139 
re N ber of Shares Traded in pept. 234 
the cereal year. The wonder- Bond Prices—40 Bonds. Sept. 105 
ful progress in crop develop- es Bonne Sat ij | opt. Bo 
, New Corporate Capital Issues Jomestic dept 52 
ment shown in July was not Interest Rates—Commercial Paper, 4-6 Months... Sept 132 
duplicated in either August or " Oa et bor Statistics August 95 
September, evidences of this — Sept. 92 
. uns Sept. 100 
being held in the government es Jee. 
reports of a reduction in the Retail Purchasing Power, July, 1914 = 100 1908 
corn crop prospect by 100, 0f )0,- Purchasing Power of the Retail Dollar 62 
# ; _ a Purchasing Power of the Clothing Dollar 58 
000 bushels and of the cotton Purchasing Power of the Food Dollar 65 
crop of 500,000 bales. One re- Purchasing Power of the Rent Dollar 62 


sult of these latter develop- 
ments by the Vay, has been a 
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1927 1926 tinued below a year ago and 
7 oo lower prices in foreign mar- 
9 106 kets for raw wool had a slowing 
«te effect. on American buying of 
us (ie domestic grades. In silk manv- 
132 10 facturing a big output but very 
- = hem competition for business 
112 +103 = was a feature. Rayon produc. 
92 g tion was andis active, Shoe 
75 84 manufacturing was active asa 
97 101 whole despite some easing of 
tot ~—sd,—~SC«éihide and leather prices. 

- ae Stove manufacturing was 
100 «=©6.04.—Ssctive and radio made progress 
% 106 toward what is predicted to be 
136 10 «a new high record of output, 
7 88 
107 98 F : 

i 8 Building Trades Low 
ie N the list of industries not so 

well situated from a produe- 
99 102 Se 

108 99 tive standpoint must be men- 
36 ~=Sqy,~Sts«tLMe dd building (house, office 
136 ws and store construction is here 
tos ~~ joe,:~Sts:séieaantt) which showed a smaller 
2 2 permit value for August and 
y 4 September than a year ago 
a 9; With a slightly increased sag 
4 60 for the nine months period 

914 = 100% from the like periods of three 

Avo i preceding years. Lumber out- 
62 61 put seemed to be below one 
os 6) hand two years ago, for the 
59 7 nine months, but the price sit- 


uation certainly stiffened. 
. Jewelrymanufacturing at some 








“firming up” of prices of corn 
and cotton while wheat, fail- 
ing to reflect the full pressure of hedge 
selling of spring wheat and the better ap- 
pearance of European wheat yields, rose 
slightly from the lowest point of the sea- 
son reached in mid-September. 

In industry, the big feature was the 
strength of the metal producing and con- 
suming trades led respectively by iron 
and steel and automobile manufacturing. 
In the first named industry fourth quar- 
ter steel prices gained the advances hoped 
for, despite the increase in production of 
pig iron and the maintenance of steel out- 
put at above the August level. 

Scrap metal rose to a parity with a 


seemed to come to a halt about that time. 

The cement industry which lagged in 
the earlier part of the year pushed for- 
ward in the summer months and new 
high records of production for it, for steel 
and for automobiles are expected for the 
calendar year. Non-ferrous metals, 
per especially, improved in price and out- 
put. 


cOp- 





Coal Strike Settled 
f bee formal settlement of the soft coal 
strike was announced in September, a 
reduction of 16 to 20 per cent from the 


large centers was below a year 
ago, and furniture manufactur- 
ing was not in as good shape as in 1927. 

Among the lighter industries whieh 
made new records in recent months and 
years, that of cigarette making stands 


out plainly, with a gain for the year to - 


September of 9.5 per cent over a year ago. 
Against this are to be noted decreases in 
cigar manufacturing and manufactured 
tobacco output, while snuff, took on new 
life and importance. 

Car loadings for August were half of 
one per cent below a year ago but gross 
receipts were practically equal to the like 
month a year ago while net receipts were 
better than in 1927, September car load- 
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Business Conditions as 
of September 1, 1928 








ings made a better showing 
than those for August with six- 
tenths of one per cent gain 
over a year ago, but 3.6 per 
cent decrease from a year ago 
for three out of four weeks of 
that month. 

An important strike in the 
cotton goods manufacturing 
industry was settled in early 
October when 27,000 fine cot- 
ton goods operatives out for 
more than twenty-five weeks at 
New Bedford accepted a five 
per cent cut in wages instead 
of the ten per cent reduction 
originally offered. 





Stocks Active 


NOTHER prominent de- 
velopment of September 
and early October was the con- 
tinued activity in the stock 
market despite a 6 to 10 per 
cent range in call money, a 74% 
per cent rate for collateral time 
loans and the announcement of 
another short time loan by the 
Treasury at 434 per cent. 
Bank clearings and bank 
debits reflected the effects of 
the active stock dealings in 
very large gains, particularly at 
New York and other specula- 
tive centers, whereas decreases 
were shown in the South where 
eotton sold at 2 to 3 cents be- 
low a year ago and in the’ 
Northwest where grain prices 
were 5 to 20 cents below 1927 
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The Map of 
Last Month 






The Map a 
Year ago 





TRADE and industry stepped at a some- 
what faster pace during September and the 
early part of October, causing an improve- 
ment in the amount of light space in the 
map for this month. This occurs in spite 
of the general election, the effect of which 
seems to be trifling, and the bankers’ fears 
for general business due to the advance in 
money rates. 
Southeastern storms damaged crops 


























at the same date. The cattle 
and hog raising interests which 
had reaped profits from a jump 
in prices in mid-September, 
this inducing marketing in ex- 
cess of needs, were forced to 
accept heavy cuts ranging, by 
early October, from $1.00 to 
$2.50 for cattle and hogs with 
lower prices also for lambs. 
Dressed meats suffered heavy 
cuts, especially pork loins 
which fell to 17 to 24 cents 
from 25 to 35 cents per pound. 
Dressed lambs were also no- 
ticed to fall. 





Exports Gain 


foreign trade the feature 
in August was the small 
gain, one per cent in exports, 
all of this due to increased ex- 
ports of manufactured goods— 
automotive lines, agricultural 
implements and other machin- 
ery leading. Exports of foods, 
especially grains showed less- 
ened totals, while crude mate- 
rials moved in reduced volume. 
While production of petro- 
leum fell off slightly in August, 
production and demand for 
gasoline made new peaks. 
Daily average production rose 
to 1,098,000 barrels and con- 
sumption to 1,069,000 barrels, 
gains of 21.5 and 11.3 per cem 
respectively over a year ago. 
For eight months gains of 
(Continued on page 114) 
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Fool Selling 
that 
Kills Profits 


As told to James True 


By C.D. GARRETSON 


President, Electric Hose and Rubber Company 


Illustrations by Rollin Kirby 


OR YEARS I have been en- 

deavoring to make the members 

of our industry realize that even- 

tually the mail-order houses will 
fix the resale prices of a large part of our 
products. 

Every season the “mass buyers” are 
able to find manufacturers of competi- 
tive garden hose and other rubber prod- 
ucts who are perfectly willing to sell them 
at prices below the cost of manufacture. 
My own company has had many oppor- 
tunities to do this, but we have always 
refrained for several excellent reasons. 

This policy has prevented our accept- 
ing a large volume of very unprofitable 
business; but we find that many other 
manufacturers in a variety of lines have 
fallen under the spell of the mass buyer. 
As a result, nearly four hundred colossal 
retail establishments, erected by the mail- 
order houses in or near a number of our 
most prosperous cities, now stand as 
monuments to the shortsightedness of 
some of our largest manufacturers. Like- 
wise, chains of innumerable retail stores 
have spread rapidly over the country, 
all vehemently claiming to save the con- 
sumer large amounts on the purchase of 
almost every commodity, and each one of 
these chains, growing longer and sturdier. 
This is but the tail that wags the manu- 
facturer’s dog. 


The Middleman Disguised 


‘Fas organizers of these retail outlets 
profess sometimes to have eliminated 
the cost of the middleman. But when we 
examine the facts we find that their pop- 
ularity with the public is largely due to 
economic fallacies, and that the margin 
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of saving is almost en- 
tirely represented by 
the illogical and un- 
sound concessions by manufacturers. 
Furthermore, there is no doubt that these 
establishments will continue to grow in 
number until our manufacturers wake up 
to the fact that it is unfair and disastrous 
to sell the same grade of goods at a lower 
price to one wholesale outlet than to an- 
other. 

Within the last five years it is prob- 
able that more than a billion dollars has 
been invested in new and radical methods 
of distribution. This astonishing de- 
velopment has depended entirely on a 
price appeal to the public, and underlying 
it we find little economic justification. We 
find no reduction in the purchasing power 
of the public that would naturally bring 
about a necessity for lower prices. Our 
banks are filled with savings to an extent 
never before known. Last year the Ameri- 
can laboring man earned the largest wage 
in terms of purchasing power ever re- 
corded in the history of the world. 

So, when we face the facts, we must ad- 
mit that the primary cause of the demor- 
alized condition of our distributive sys- 
tem is due to the fact that a great many 
American manufacturers would rather 
sell, say, twenty million dollars worth of 
goods at a loss, than fifteen million dollars 
worth at a profit. 

For a long time our business journals 
have had a good deal to say about the ad- 
vantages to the manufacturer resulting 
from mass buying, and the marked sav- 
ings that accrue in the turning out of 
enormous orders. The theories expressed 
are interesting; but the results show that 








If a manufacturer is fair, he will have no secrets 


the mass buyers are experts in convincing 
the manufacturers that it is logical to 
compromise with a gold-brick salesman at 
fifty cents on the dollar. 

I speak advisedly. I have been ap- 
proached many times by mass buyers and 
I have listened to their persuasive argu- 
ments for low prices. And it is my con- 
viction that not more than one order in a 
hundred, accepted by the manufacturer 
from the mass buyer, is economically jus- 
tified by its prices. 

Concessions Are Unfair 

HE mass buyers always have contend- 

ed that because of the large volume 
of goods they buy they are entitled to a 
lower price than the wholesale distribu- 
tors of our products; but the facts prove 
that they secure special concessions for 
other reasons. Two million feet of garden 
hose is a generous estimate of the annual 
purchases of our two largest mail-order 
houses. 

We have several wholesale customers 
who buy in excess of this footage. These 
customers neither demand nor receive 
from us any concessions in price. There- 
fore, why should the mail-order houses 
secure concessions? 

My company holds that the mass 
buyers have no economic nor any other 
right to secure special prices from manu- 
facturers. This year, for the first time, 
it seemed to me that I had convinced 
the manufacturers in our industry of 
the fallacy of these special inside prices. 
But one concern accepted a large order for 
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about price. It will be based on costs, not on what some mass buyer will give 


garden hose from a mail-order house, and 
at a ridiculously low price. 

My company immediately made the 
same price to the wholesalers of garden 
hose, and it is doubtful that any manu- 
facturer will be able to show any profit 
whatever on garden hose during the pres- 
ent fiscal year. This means that the 
wholesalers, for the first time, will be on 
exactly the same basis on competitive gar- 
den hose, so far as the purchase price is 
concerned, as the largest mail-order 
houses. 

It is a long step forward in the practice 
of sound business principles, and I am 
convinced that it will be the best thing 
that ever happened to our industry. 

Manufacturers in all other lines must 
also realize that we have arrived at a 
time when the mail-order retail outlets 
and the chain stores are establishing the 
retail market prices on practically all 
manufactured products. 

We cannot get away from this fact, and 
whether these prices be established so low 
as to create a chaotic condition through- 
out all industry rests entirely with the 
manufacturers. 

_In proof of this statement, let us con- 
sider a few facts regarding the condition 
that has come about in the automobile 
tire industry. 

Last year, one of the largest manufac- 
turers and national advertisers of tires 
sold a large quantity of his product to one 
of the mail-order houses, at a special price 
far below the price at which he sold his 
goods to his wholesale distributors. 


The mail-order house delivered these 
goods to its various retail outlets, offered 
them at very low prices, and guaranteed 
them for 25,000 miles. A great, deal could 
be said in regard to the encouragement of 
an unsound merchandising practice, the 
offering of the guarantee. Also, comment 
would be interesting on the advantage the 
salesmen of the mail-order house might 
have taken in selling the manufacturer’s 
goods to the consumer far below the price 
of the widely advertised product, and 
representing the tires to be practically the 
same, but I shall devote the space to more 
important phases. 


Competes With Himself 


HE most astonishing feature of the 

transaction is that a leading manufac- 
turer and national advertiser should fail 
to realize that the success of his business 
is largely controlled by what happens to 
his product in the channels of distribu- 
tion, and not by the securing of individual 
mass orders at uneconomic prices. In ap- 
parent good faith this manufacturer sold 
his tires at a certain price to a large num- 
ber of distributors, and we will suppose 
that the price was right. The goods were 
widely advertised, and there is no doubt 
that more than 90 per cent of the manu- 
facturer’s volume was profitably disposed 
of through his regular channel of distri- 
bution. 

Now, because this manufacturer was 
able to sell ninety per cent of his volume 
to his regular distributors at a good 
profit, he concluded that it was all right 


Our distributive system 
is being demoralized, says 
Mr. Garretson, by manu- 
facturers who make con- 
cessions to mass buyers. 
These manufacturers are 
selling some goods at less 
than production cost, are 
creating competition for 
their own distributors 


for him to sell the other ten per cent at 
or below the full cost of manufacturing. 

The ten per cent volume then entered 
into direct competition with the ninety 
per cent volume. The goods were offered 
by the mail-order house as a leader, at 
prices the dealers could not meet without 
heavy loss, and the disastrous effect of the 
competition is obvious. 


Abolition of Profits 


- the most dangerous effect of 
a practice of this kind is its far-reach- 
ing influence. After the mail-order house 
had made its announcements, and after 
other manufacturers had learned about 
what had taken place, another tire manu- 
facturer whose goods are nationally ad- 
vertised, checked up his costs very care- 
fully, and then cut his prices 17 per cent 
to his dealers. This gave the dealers in a 
competitive tire a price at which they 
could successfully compete with the mail- 
order retailers. And it had a tendency so 
to reduce the retail prices on automobile 
tires that profits are problematical. 

The truth in this case is that the manu- 
facturer had the opportunity of taking a 
large order at a certain price. The price 
was not based on any saving accruing be- 
cause of a large production volume. The 
price was fixed by the purchaser, for the 
reason that the mail-order buyer knew the 
cost of manufacturing the tires, and also 
knew the weakness of the manufacturer. 
Doubtless the manufacturer reasoned 
that it was better to take the business at 
a loss, rather than to allow a competitor 
to take it at a loss. It was an inconsistent 
and uneconomic transaction. 

Economic justification for any method 
of distribution depends entirely upon act- 
ual savings, and not upon the creation of 
manufacturing losses and the loss of prof- 
it. If manufacturers continue to sell 
through one channel of distribution at a 
fair profit, and then sell through compet- 
ing channels at a lower price, they will 
build up a condition that will eventually 
end in disaster. The practice weakens the 
distributors of the manufacturer’s large 
and profitable volume, and its unfairness 
is proved by the fact that it would be im- 
possible for any manufacturer to give his 
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special mail-order discount on the major 
volume of his business. 

It is not conceivable that any manu- 
facturer would grant a special mass- 
order discount if he realized how de- 
structive the practice is to his final mar- 
kets. Our success invariably depends, 
not only upon what the consumer thinks 
of our products, but on the consumer’s 
ability to purchase them. And when a 
manufacturer encourages destructive re- 
tail selling he tends to destroy both the 
confidence and the purchasing power of 
his consumers. 

It all comes down to an absolute mat- 
ter of fairness. When a manufacturer 
sells a bill of goods to a distributor, he 
shoulders a certain responsibility to do 
what he can to see that his distributor 
is allowed to make a profit on the goods; 
otherwise the transaction is unsound. I 
am convinced that when a distributor is 
sold, his ability adequately to distribute 
the goods should be recognized, and that 
the manufacturer is unfair when he enters 
into competition with him or does any- 
thing that will tend to destroy his market. 


On Honesty in Price-making 


r re improve conditions, we must realize 
the economic waste which all unfair 
practices cause. If a manufacturer is at- 
tempting to be absolutely fair, he will 
have no secrets as to his price, and his 
price will be based on his costs, not on 
what some mass buyer is willing to give 
him for his goods. If prices are honestly 
based, no secret concession can be made, 
for such a concession is an indication of 
a dishonest original price. 
If a manufacturer actually saves five 
per cent, let us say, on a very large order 
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from some mail-order or chain organiza- 
tion, it may be good business on his part 
to pass the saving along to the purchaser, 
and finally to the public; but if he does 
this, my company holds that he has no 
right whatever to shroud the transaction 
in secrecy. He has no right to delude the 
many other purchasers of his products 
into believing that they have secured the 
lowest price he offers. 

I have talked with many manufac- 
turers who were not only deluding their 
customers, but who also seem to have 
deluded themselves in regard to special 
concessions. In every case of the sort, 
it is possible to recognize the narrow at- 
titude of one who cannot see the loss 
because of the large size of the order. 

Stupid and wasteful merchandising 
practices I believe are created because 
so many manufacturers are equipped to 
produce more goods than they can sell 
profitably and fairly. 

We not only have an overproduction 
in nearly all lines, but at the least sign 
of a profitable season, we find others 
rushing into the industry, and this ten- 
dency encourages the stupidity of our 
merchandising. 

As an example, about eighteen months 
ago, I received a request for a quota- 
tion on a large order of garden hose 
from a manufacturer of rubber goods. 
I suspected that he might be planning 
to equip his factory to manufacture 
hose, so I invited him to eall and go 
through our plant, assuring him that I 
would be glad to give him any informa- 
tion he wanted. 

He came and inspected our factories, 
and then told me that he was thinking 
of going into the hose business. I ad- 
{ 

















The manufacturer’s success depends not only upon what the con- 
sumer thinks of the product, but upon his ability to purchase it 








vised him against the venture poingj 
out that the industry was overprodue. 
ing, and explaining that it would be im. 
possible for him to make any 
for some time to come. I even offered 
to sell him all the goods he n at 
prices on which he could make a proft 
until he demonstrated whether or not 
ke could build up a sufficient volume of 
business to justify the investment. 
This proposition, it seemed to me, was 
economically sound, but for some reagop 
the manufacturer thought that it wag to 
his advantage to refuse it. He equipped 
his plant with the necessary machinery 
and entered the field. He is now q 
competitor who has been manufacturing 
garden hose for more than a year and 
steadily losing money on it, while his 
merchandising activities tend only to. 
ward further general demoralization, 


Uneconomic Trade Practices 


HIS season, our new competitor of- 
fered the trade a special concession as 
an “advertising allowance.” 
I went to see him about it, and he at 
first contended that the concession was 
legitimate and that he had every ethical 
right to allow his customers to spend his 
advertising appropriation. I then asked 
him if he thought that national advertis- 
ing would pay him. He replied that he 
did not think so, and also agreed that 
local newspaper advertising could not be 
made to pay in selling garden hose. How- 
ever, he still insisted that it was entirely 
fair for him to allow his customers a spe- 
cial concession for advertising. 
In contrast to this claim, he was re 
quiring no proof whatever that the 
special discount was being spent for ad- 
vertising, and after some further 
discussion he finally admitted that 
because he was a newcomer in the 

- field he felt that it was necessary to 
buy his way in. Therefore, he was 
giving a special inside discount, and 
trying to kid himself and his com- 
petitors into believing that a cut 
price under the name of an “adver- 
tising allowance” would change the 
color of the offer. 

Now this special advertising con- 
cession represented the difference be- 
tween a profit and a loss to the manu- 
facturer. Besides, it created suspi- 
cion on the part of the trade. It was 
an uneconomic practice, because it 
had a tendency to mess up the entire 
industry. 

Carried to its ultimate conclusion, 
it could not help in any way the 
manufacturer who gave the conces- 
sion, his customers, their outlets or 
the public, for any manufacturing 

loss whatever is eventually 

paid for by the participat- 

ing distributive agencies, 

and, of course, is passed on 

Seay by them to the publie. 1 
believe that this manufac- 

turer finally realized the fal- 

lacy of his stupid practice, 

when I asked him if he would 
(Continued on page 190) 
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The American Woman at Work 


By JAMES J. DAVIS 


Secretary of Labor 
Decorations by Lauren W. Cook 





















































HIS country has a cus- 

tomer with upwards of 

six billion dollars a year 

to spend. Even in a 
country now accustomed to think 
in billions where once a million 
dazzled it, six billion dollars is still 
a tidy sum of money. This cus- 
tomer is a composite of the nearly 
nine millions of American women 
and girls who are gainfully 
employed.* 
To sit here in the chair of the 
Secretary of Labor and watch the 
countless and ceaseless activities, 
struggles, and achievements of 
these millions of feminine workers 
is to marvel at one of the remark- 
able revolutions in human exist- 
ence. Not that this social over- 
turn is revolutionary in its 
novelty, but rather in the sweep 
of its extent. 





Women’s Work Never Done 


HEN did woman ever escape 
her share, and a heavy share, 
of toil in the human family? From 
the days of Adam she has been the 
household drudge, even the work- 
er by her husband's side in the 
fields. In the dark days of slavery 
men followed the plow while the 
women often were harnessed in 
front of it. 
The wives of our Pilgrim fore- 
fathers were the spinners and 
weavers, the makers of clothing 
for their men and their children 
and themselves, not to speak of 
what they did every day as family a 
cooks, laundresses and house- 4 
keepers. To her children the Pil- i, 
grim mother was school teacher, 
to her family the nurse and at- 
tending physician. ; 
I well remember what a wom- mht . 
an’s work was in the little Welsh Biwe 


a 

*The census of 1920 showed 8,549,511 
women and girls at work. Since then we 
have added easily ten million persons to 
cur population. It is conservative to place 
at fully nine millions the number of girls 
and women now taking part in our work 
aday world. 


Today in America some of us still think, 
with a measure of pity, of the woman or 
girl, “obliged to work for a living,” as if 
it were some new form of slavery. It is 
rather emancipation from an old one 


town where I was born and spent 
my early childhood. There the 
men too were far from being shirk- 
ers. Workers in mine or iron mill, 
they knew long hours of the 
heaviest and most dangerous toil. 
But so did their wives know what 
it was to work. 


Budgeted Her Time 

VERY day of the week was set 

aside for some particular 
household duty. On Monday it 
was the family wash, and thg fam- 
ily was usually a large one. The 
next day was set apart for the 
ironing. Every wife had her own 
baking to do, and one day of that 
was no more than enough for a 
family of hearty eaters. Whatever 
the other duties to be attended to, 
the house had at all times to be 
kept scrupulously neat, and a 
single day hardly sufficed for the 
scrubbing and dusting that had to 
be done. 

In the thick of all this routine 
toil, the children every morning 
had to be dressed for school and 
supplied with a lunch. In the 
evening the homecoming father 


. needed his care. The miner re- 


turned from the pits heavily 
coated with coal dust and grime, 
and a tub of water was ever at 
his service for the bath to make 
him fit ecmpany for his family. 
The only respite his wife ever 
knew from these week-long labors 
was the hour or two of rest she got 
in her little pew at the village 
church. Toil, toil, toil—I rarely 
saw my mother at anything else 
throughout my boyhood. 

Today in America some of us 
still think, with a measure of pity, 
of the woman or girl “obliged to 
work for a living,” as if it were 
some new form of slavery. It is 
rather emancipation from an old 
one. We still think of this wide- 
spread movement of married 
women and mothers into industry 
and business, and of girls rushing 
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from home to the office or factory, as 
something new. Itisold. Lucy Larcom, 
who attained an honored and permanent 
position among American poets, worked 
as a girl in the textile mills of Lowell, and 
has left lively accounts of the happy times 
and associations she enjoyed there with 
other girls of education and family back- 
grounds who worked by her side at the 
looms. 

They even published a literary periodi- 
eal, in which many a sparkling bit from 
Lucy Larcom appeared. 

That was in 1840, but twenty years 
before that time the census showed women 
to be employed in pursuits as odd as the 
making of anchors, beer, barrels, boats, 
beds, boots and shoes, coaches, cigars, 
cordage and twine, chairs, clocks, carts, 
furniture, gunpowder, gun stocks, fur and 
wool hats, hardware, lumber, machinery, 
millstones, rope, saddles, stoves, shovels, 
tinware, tobacco and snuff, whips. 

The World War, which took four mil- 
lions of our men into the camps or to the 
battlefields, created a great scarcity of 
labor and drew women into occupations 
long thought beyond their endurance or 
skill. We saw them pictured in the places 
of men as mechanics in work such as the 
repair and care of locomotives, in the 
building trades, in the painting of ships. 

Much of this was emergency work, and 
the women were willing to relinquish the 
heavier jobs when the men returned to 
claim them. In the skilled occupations 
the women have stuck, and these they 
continue to invade in steadily increasing 
numbers. You find them operating lathes 
in machine-shops. They work beside 
men, and at machines of the same type, 
in such precision work as the making of 
screws for aeroplanes. 

You find them making tools, loading 
shells in a government arsenal, or engaged 
in cabinet-work in a furniture factory. 
For now that automatic and labor-saving 
machinery is coming into ever wider use 
in all our industries and the back-breaking 
tasks are disappearing, woman’s ancient 
handicap of physical disability is also 
disappearing. Ever new industrial pur- 
suits are opening to her, and she seizes 
every opportunity. 


Women Are Men’s Equals 


Y\/omen now can perform nearly any 
work that a man can do. They not 
simply are able to do such work, they ac- 
tually are at it. General appreciation of 
this fact. has led to a wide and amusing 
public misconception. The assumption is 
that women and girls are all engaged in a 
mad rush to factory or store, and the do- 
mestic servant is in consequence a thing of 
the past. My mail, as Secretary of Labor, 
brings me from time to time letters from 
men as well as women who want Congress 
to lift the ban on immigration, at least so 
far as to let in more domestic workers and 
thus relieve this serious servant problem. 

The simple truth is that there always 
has been a servant problem. A hundred 
years ago good housewives of the well-to- 
do complained of the difficulty of obtain- 
ing satisfactory household help. You 
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heard the complaint, when young women 
entered the country in thousands, long 
before the restrictive immigration laws 
were enacted. No sooner had they been 
trained to household work, it seemed, than 
they rushed away to jobs in the factory or 
the store. Now the restrictive immigra- 
tion laws are blamed for cutting down still 
more the wanted supply of domestic help. 
Here are some hard facts and figures: 
Notwithstanding the fact that we do 
have restricted immigration, nearly two 
thousand women and girls, declaring their 
preference for domestic service, entered 
the country in a single recent month. 
Since July 1, 1927, nearly 20,000 have 
entered. That proportion is fairly con- 
stant. As for the number of like-minded 














women and girls already at such work in 
the country, the census count of those in 
domestic and personal service fixes the 
number at 2,186,924. This is greater by 
far than the number of women and girls 
engaged in factory pursuits. It is more 
than double the number engaged in pro- 
fessional occupations—and these include 
all the teachers, trained nurses, doctors, 
social workers, lawyers and judges. There 
are still in domestic jobs nearly a million 
more women and girls than are enrolled 
behind the counters in our stores or be- 
hind the typewriters in our offices. 
The real reason for a shortage of do- 
mestic help, if one there is, may be that 
with our constant increase in national 
wealth, and in the growing distribution of 
that wealth, more and more American 
families have reached thestage where they 
want and can afford to have their domes- 
tic tasks performed by others. In a word, 
the demand for such service has always 
been slightly greater than the supply. Now 
the status of the former domestic “serv- 
ant” has, in large measure, been charged. 
Except in the sense that we are all 
servants of one sort or another, the 
“servant” aspect in household work has 
undergone a transformation. In place of 


Women are now not only 

able to perform nearly any 

work a man can do but are 
actually at it 


the servant we more and more haye the 
household worker who undertakes the 
care of kitchen, laundry, or even the 
house on much the terms of the girl who 
works in factory or store. That ig, the 
domestic worker tends to become a da 

worker who wants her hours of labor de. 
fined pretty much as they are in the mills 
and shops. 


Sought Shorter Hours 


Ts is probably due to the spirit and 
ambition that are characteristic of the 
American girl. She has viewed with ap. 
proval what she has taken to be the 
greater freedom and independence in the 
lot of the factory worker. The factory 
girl appeared to her sister in household 
service as more the mistress of 
her own time and interests, Do- 
mestic service on the old terms 
did mean long hours of work on 
week days and a part of Sunday, 

It is true that the household 
worker often had more comfor- 
table lodgings and more gentle 
treatment than the factory girl, 
yet the girl who lived in the 
house where she worked might 
be drafted for service at 
any hour beyond the 
length of the factory 
day. 

People of wealth and 
social position, who en- 
tertain constantly, have 
need of trained domestic 
workers whom they wish 
to have about them for 
service at all hours, 
These can nearly always 
obtain the service they 
desire. But more Ameri- 
can families now demand 
outside help in their 
households, and the new- 
er sort of domestic worker, as I find her 
course charted for me by the Women’s 
Bureau in the Department of Labor, ex- 
pects to serve them on much the same 
terms as those obtaining in factory or 
store. That is, as a general thing, she 
prefers to live in her own home. She 
comes at a stated hour in the morning, 
and leaves at another at night. 

It is possible to understand and sym- 
pathize with this position which the prop- 
erly trained household worker has taken. 
Far from leaving housewives distracted, 
the new domestic worker, by consenting 
to serve on these sensible terms, is doing 
much to relieve what would otherwise be 
a servant problem very real and acute. 
And still other forces are at work to ease 
the situation for those in a position to 
engage domesiic help. 

Domestic work itself is losing many of 
its former hardships for both the house- 
wife and her helper. The whole job itself 
is being placed on a modern factory basis. 
That is, the kitchen, after lagging more or 
less behind the rest of the march of prog- 
ress, is being lifted out of its backward- 
ness and placed where it belongs in this 
modern age. 

Ever since the invention of machinery 
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" and the institution of the factory system, 


every sort of ingenuity has gone into 
pringing science and speed into industry. 
Here in America we are immensely and 
justifiably proud of the tremendous ad- 
vances we have made in scientific, labor- 
saving mass production. One new me- 
chanical marvel after the other has been 
installed in our factories, until now our 

at national industrial mechanism is the 
wonder not of this age only but of all ages. 

But until a few years ago we had left 
the kitchen, after all the source of all our 
energy, our cheer, our very lives, back 
amid the ancient pots and pans, the tubs 
and brooms, the heat and the steam of 
centuries ago. 

Now at last inventive genius has 
thought of the home as well as of the fac- 
tory. The kitchen is becoming a plant, a 
Jaboratory, as it should be. 

I need not go down the steadily length- 
ening list of new mechanical aids to house- 
keeping. Nearly every woman knows 
them, and fortunately most of them are 
coming within the reach of all. They 
lighten the work of many a housewife 
who cannot yet afford domestic help, or 
they make such help in a small household 
unnecessary. Above all they are a boon 
to the woman who works all day in office 
or factory and yet has a house to care for 
when she gets back home in the evening. 


Machines Help Domestic Service 
N still another side these new me- 
chanical aids to housekeeping are 

helping to solve what problem there is in 
domestic service. In older days one other 
thing that sent many a girl from house- 
hold work into the factory was the fact 
that much of housework was intensely 
disagreeable and confining. Such a girl 
felt as much entitled as her sister in the 
factory to personal neatness and time for 
recreation. Now she has this. 

As for business and industry, if women 
are entering these pursuits on the present 
scale—for probably more than a fourth 
of our entire feminine population has un- 
dertaken such work—are they, as we 
sometimes hear, displacing 
men? Except in scattered 
instances, the answer is no. 
Every year the nation be- 


When did woman ever escape her share, and a heavy share, of toil in the human family ? 


gins with a larger 
population. It begins 
each year witha 
larger capital. More 
work is to be done to 
keep the country’s 
demands supplied. 
That is, every year 
there is a little more 
work to be done. It is 
true that we run into 
business recessions at 
times. These mean 
only that for the time 
being some of the 
work to be done is 
postponed. In time it 
must be made up. 
Hence if more and 
more women are en- 
tering industry, it is 
only because industry 
can offer employment 
to more workers of 
either sex. 

Within theepast 
four months the 
country has been dis- 
turbed by an unem- 
ployment situation— 
much of it caused by 
the steady displace- 
ment of human labor by amazing automa- 
tic machinery. To what extent does this 
displacement affect the woman worker? 
On about the same scale that it hits the 
man. It is one of the graver problems 
before us, not as affecting the woman 
worker alone but as an alarming distur- 
bance to all industrial workers alike. 

If women’s skill and productive ca- 
pacity are welcomed by industry as on a 
parity with the strength and ability of 
men, how do the two compare in the very 
important matter of wages? I am sorry 
to say that industry has not been as lib- 
eral to the woman worker as to the man. 
In general the wages women receive, even 
where the quality and volume of their 
output is equal to the men’s, range below 
the wages of men, very much below. Ac- 









During the war women 

worked as mechanics, 

entered the building 
trades, painted ships 
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‘ cording to the Wo- 
men’s Bureau, wo- 
men’s wages are all 
the way from 25 to 50 
per cent below the 
average wages paid to 
men for the same va- 
riety of work. This is 
not right. 

Sooner or later I 
believe the inherent 
sense of fair dealing 
in America will force 
on the business con- 
sciousness of the coun- 
try not alone the in- 
equity in the paying 
of a lower wage to 
women, but its cost 
to the country in dol- 
lars and cents. It has 
been thought that women in the 
past have had to put up with a 
lesser wage because employment 
was open to them in a few trades 
only. Now, with the opening of 
virtually every line of employ- 
ment to women, this condition 
no longer obtains. Equal pay 
for equal work is the only equi- 
table policy for employers to 
follow. 

It is perhaps characteristic of the wo- 
man in industry, however, that she should 
be interested first not so much in obtain- 
ing equal wages with men as in bringing 
about improvements in working condi- 
tions. Into the factory woman has taken 
her ancient instinct for keeping the home, 
and the experts in the Women’s Bureau 
tell me that many is the reform she has 
won from backward employers. 

The working woman has got after un- 
sanitary and badly lighted workshops. 
She has refused to sit in health-wrecking 
postures. She has fought for the risk of 
accident, of fire, of inhaling poisonous 
fumes and dust. Usually employers have 
been quick to see the lowering of a work- 
er’s efficiency through defects in factory 
management, yet nevertheless full credit 
goes to the women for en- 
forcing many an improve- 
ment of no less benefit to 
the masculine worker. In 
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many such ways they have materially 
aided in giving American industry a need- 
ed house-cleaning. 

What they will ultimately accomplish 
in breaking down the fixed and deep- 
seated habit of regarding women’s work 
as of essentially lower value than that of 
men remains to be seen. That is a preju- 
dice that will probably resist them to the 
last. But I hope, as much for the sake 
of business in general as for the sake of 
the women themselves, that they do suc- 
ceed in winning equality in wages for 
equal quality of output. 

But a business man must be dense in- 
deed not to see what a stimulus business 
in general would receive from even a 
slight increase in the purchasing power 
of women. They ought to have more 
dollars to spend. The extra millions paid 
them would begin as well-earned wages; 
they would end in profits. to business it- 
self. The whole argument for a liberal 
wage is simply this, that it enables our 
millions of workers to buy back the prod- 
ucts they themselves make, with a profit 
to the employers. And women should 
have their just share of what they con- 
tribute to the national wealth. 

The stock protest against better wages 
for women used to be that woman’s work 
was of a temporary or emergency nature, 
that every woman’s aim was a home, and 
that she worked only until she had ob- 
tained one. Because of this her interest 
in her work was less, her work suffered 
in consequence, and was not worth the 
wage paid to a settled and ‘dependable 
man, The argument is riddled every day 
by the facts referred to me from the 
Women’s Bureau. 


The Helpful Women’s Bureau 


C= of the most heroic and moving 
nature are constantly discovered by 
the experts in the Women’s Bureau—in- 
stances of a woman’s turning to employ- 
ment in order to help a brother through 
college, or help an ambitious husband 
that he may “get somewhere.” 

One’s mind cannot dwell on this em- 
ployment of so many millions of our 
women and girls without thought as to 
what must be the effect on the physique 
of our womanhood. As every woman is 
a potential mother, what must be the ef- 
fect on the nation and the race of this 
strain from daily toil? 

The answer is that in all but the ex- 
ceptional instances there is no effect 
whatever except perhaps for the good. 
The work that woman does today is no 
heavier than the work she has always 
done; if anything, it is lighter. Here and 
there the woman worker may work un- 
duly long hours or under unwholesome 
factory conditions. In the main the 
women interviewed are frank to say that 
work in factory or store is less a strain on 
their physique, their patience and their 
nerves than is household labor. 

But what of the social effects of this 
remarkable exodus of women from the 
home to the workaday world? If nearly 
a fourth of our womanhood has taken up 
independent occupation, what of the 
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American home? Again the answer is re- 
assuring. 

The home remains pretty much where 
and what it has always been, except that 
it is better supplied with funds, is better 
furnished with the comforts of life, and 
is therefore apt to be happier than ever. 
It is recorded fact, as we learn from the 
Women’s Bureau, that sometimes the 
wife who takes to a job has driven her 
husband to divorce. Yet this movement 
of women into wage or salary earning 
was, from an economic standpoint, in- 
evitable. And I have the firmest belief 
that in the end it will turn out to be a 
social as well as an economic betterment. 


Higher Living Standards 


ig viewing this phenomenon of women 

at work, the state of our times must be 
kept in mind. The cost of living has 
risen since 1913. It is true that wages 
and salaries likewise have risen. But life 
today offers us many more interests than 
did the life of fifteen years ago. More 
enjoyments are available. Women espe- 
cially are devoting more money and care 
to their personal appearance. 

The standard of life has risen rapidly, 
and we all demand to enjoy that stand- 
ard. On the most modest wage, the girl 
in office or store will have her silk stock- 
ings. Many find life impossible without 
a motor car. They want the enjoyments 
of the theatre, the picture house, the ra- 
dio, and a hundred other such. All this 
costs money, and the income of the aver- 
age father no longer buys them all. In 
homes where he remains the sole pro- 
vider, there are apt to be unsatisfied 
longings for those pleasures that all 
others appear to possess. Domestic un- 
happiness may be the consequence. 

I will venture the statement that this 
sort of discontent will wreck a hundred 
homes for every home foolishly disrupted 
because the woman in it has taken a job 
that will help her to get something better 
from life. The woman who works is far 
more apt to be a good companion to her 
mate than is the discontented wife. 

Here and there is discovered the hus- 
band or father who thinks his dignity 
suffers because the women of his house- 
hold have taken some useful and pay- 
ing occupation. Such men must learn to 
realize that we are living in a new day 
amid new conditions, and they may as 
well adapt themselves. In my estima- 
tion there can be no turning back. 


9,000,000 Gainfully Employed 


S I see it, the probably nine millions 
of American women now engaged in 
fruitful occupations are enriching their 
country by their toil, their skill, the gen- 
eral contribution of their effort. Thev 
are enriching themselves in mind and vi- 
tality even more than in purse. And 
they are enriching life itself by being hap- 
pier at their work, where unproductive 
idleness might leave them soured and dis- 
contented. 
But there is one thing that I want to 
say to these women themselves. They, 
too, have their responsibilities and obli- 


gations to the country. These millions 
of our women are able to find profitable 
occupations because their country did 
them, as well as the man, a stroke of 
kindness—and I doubt if many have no. 
ticed it, much less appreciated it. Six 
years ago a law was passed, the most im- 
portant, I am convinced, in the past half 
century. That law is the one restricting 
immigration. 

Before that law was passed this coun- 
try had received for a long period alien 
newcomers without restraint, sometimes 
at the rate of a million or more a year, 
If this had been allowed to go on, I 
tremble to think of the economic state 
that we should now be in. 

Restrictive immigration was bound to 
have come, in time; but « time of severe 
depression quickened its passage. In the 
year stretching across half of 1921 and 
1922 we suffered a business recession that 
threw more than five million people out 
of work. It was not long after the great 
war, and hundreds of thousands of per- 
sons in other lands were yearning to es- 
cape even worse conditions at home, 
Their eyes were on America. 


Threat of Surplus Labor 


F this threatening tide of immigration 
had been allowed to enter here, the 
ranks of our unemployed would have 
swelled to staggering proportions. It 
might well have been that we never should 
have recovered and got them all employed. 
The country might have been loaded down 
with a permanent unemployment prob- 
lem. Business depression might have be- 
come a settled condition. And our women, 
in the fierce competition for employment 
sure to have come, would have fared 
even worse than our men. 

Fortunately our country saw the dan- 
ger in time, and in time acted to avert 
it. And to the fact that the danger was 
met, effectually and in season, we owe 
these reasonably prosperous and happy 
times of today. I am for restricted im- 
migration not only to save our racial 
stock from too much dilution. I am for 
restricted immigration chiefly for eco- 
nomic reasons. 

I believe in caring for the men and 
women already here before we bring in 
others. To have let in millions of people 
from abroad would have been to perpet- 
uate a frightful wrong on those people 
themselves. We should have condemned 
them to joblessness and suffering. 

We want in America only so many as 
ean be usefully and profitably employed. 
That is the present condition in the 
country. It is one reason that partly 
accounts for the fact that about mine 
rnillion American women have their usual 
work to do, and the weekly pay-envelope 
that means so much to them. 

The country has seen to it that our 
women workers as well as the men have 
their gainful occupations and are made 
secure in their opportunities. While at 
present we have a measure of unemploy- 
ment, that is gradually correcting itself, 
and meanwhile it hits the women no 
harder than the men. 
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Election night is more than a matter of returns; it is an American institution 





orse, Foot-and lorchlights 


By RAYMOND WILLOUGHBY 










sound and fury were brightly uni- 
formed and regimented. Politics 
went a-marching in oil cloth capes 
and gaudy headgear. What 
matter that young America 
of that day lugged the mot- 
toes of rival candidates with 
equal enthusiasm. 

It is a compliment to the 
intelligence of our own times 
to believe that the general 
level of education has risen 
to a demand for campaigns 
illuminated with reason 
rather than with red fire. 
That assumption helps to 
the partisan stomach is de- explain the eclipse of the 
nied the traditional per- , stump-speaker with the 
quisites of barbecues and bs l an i loud-speaker. t It helps to 
burgoo. : a: — measure the advance of po- 
_ Electioneering is develop- a as litical strategy from hiring 
ing a technic too methodi- 
eal to retain the old-time hurrah. The 
spirit of “whoopee” now flourishes at 
Hollywood and in the colleges, but 


ORDS from radio 

receivers all remind 

us that modern 

presidential 
campaigns are as political as 
ever. But there the parallel 
with the past stops. While 
appeal is made just as vocif- 
erously to the ear, the eye 
finds no sizable counterpart 
of the torchlight parades 
that gave distinctive local 
color to the issues of the 
long ago. Progress and 
practicality have bleached 
out the picturesque. Even 
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Party leaders have been quick to 
read the signs of the times, and the 
apart from their periodic emotional- evidence of their interpretations is 
ism, the idea of carrying a banner re Elam og apparent in the drafting of business 
or whanging a drum seems as old- Women were active in politics long before they brains to promote organization and 


fashioned as “eats r Sere received the suffrage. Their presence at the . 
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De the 93 es polls in the election of Garfield and Arthur was education among the voters. 
1e nineteenth century political a matter of public interest When the old-time bosses asked 
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General McClellan’, 
supporters made 
a of their wit 
amor in pokin 
Lincoln. Pee 
floats and transparen. 
cies were characteristic 
, ae features of the 
Seat? a Party wheel - horses 
were realities then 
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business to sit in the In ward politics “getting the 
party councils, it was boot” might mean separation 
chiefly for its ability to from the pie counter or being 
make up a deficit. Now, caught in a local landslide 
business is recognized 
for the useful quality of 
its leadership, and it does 
not seem presumptuous 
to conclude that our po- 
litical economy is far 
less “political” because 
of the active leaven of xy 
citizenship provided by BD” J npr BOE eS vee. 
the business communi- 
ty’s genuine concern for 
the public interest. 
Even the rallying cries 
of the opposing camps 
now reflect a business- 
like brevity. Certainly, 
an age that makes a rul- 
ing fetish of split-second 
performance is not likely 
to do even lip service to ILLUSTRA. 
the attenuated catch words of less accel- [0° “"*°" 
erated times. LESLIE'S one a oe / 
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With torches flaring and drums 
beating, these “Boys in Blue” 
provided a noisy accent in the 
campaign of Hayes against Tilden 
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“Who but Hoover” and “All for Al”  sewsrarer pars 
seem only half-portion slogans when com- 4"? ee RCs > >) <a ” 
pared with the rolling periods and rhyth- —_weexvr <a 
mic chants of earlier partisans. A cen- 
tury ago “Old Hickory” was hewing his 
path to the presidency to the rousing re- 
frain: 

Freemen, cheer the Hickory Tree; 

In storms its boughs have sheltered thee, 

O’er Freedom’s land its branches wave, 

‘Twas planted on a Lion’s grave. 

Of course, that song alone did not win 
the election for Andrew Jackson. Of 
General Harrison’s success against Van 
Buren it could be truly said that he was 
sung into the White House. Some of the 
flavor of the political amenities survives 
in these lines: 








A full-size locomotive, brightly bedecked and belching 

smoke, enlivened the parades of the Harrison and 

Wa MAE Yroueh the streets of Morton Republican Railroad Club in Indianapolis. 
ee Lanterns signaled clear track to the teamster 


Columbus 
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a of election bets 
‘ aad have provided some 
fun strange and wonder- 
ented cles. A bit 
aren, of the grotesque hu- 
ristic miliation self-admin- 
rades, after the cam- 


ign of 1888 is re- 
— led inthis scene on 


the Brooklyn bridge 


Voting was a solemn | 
business in 1844. Bal- 
lots for Clay and Polk 
were cast under the 
scrutiny of electionof- 
ficials. Morality was 
bolstered with a re- 
ward for evidence of 
illegality. 














Cart-tail oratory gave a picturesque quality to the 

campaigns in the tenement district of lower New York. 

rbies and fedoras turned out to welcome the high 
hats from uptown. Torch lights flickered gaily 
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And bravely wé 
tramped the mud 
through, 

Toshowall the silk-stock- 
inged gentry 

How we'd stick to Old 
Tippecanoe. 

Plain spoken and 
blunt in their sentiments, 
as became the support- 
ers of a soldier, the co- 
horts of General Harri- 
son left no doubt of their 
meaning when roaring 
this peremptory com- 
mand: 


a 


Make way for Old Tip! Turn out, turn out! 
Make way for Old Tip, turn out! 

’Tis the people’s decree, 

Their choice shall he be, 
So, Martin Van Buren, turn out, turn out! 
So, Martin Van Buren, turn out! 


Luminous footnotes in our party his- 
tory were written in other campaigns 
The texture of their times took a brighter 
hue from the marching partisans of “Fre 
soil, free men, Fremont,” from the “Buch- 
aniers,” and from the “Wide Awakes.” 
Nearer our own times is the campaign 
chantey of Blaine marchers: 

Blaine, Blaine of Maine! 
Blaine, Blaine, James G. Blaine! 


and for exultation in impressive brevity, 
this Democratic ditty needs no drum t 
sound its sufficiency: 

Grover! Grover! 

Four more years of Grover! 

Out they go, in we go, 

And then we'll be in clover! 


Earlier generations, it seems, attuned 
the whole body to the igsues of their 
times. They put their best foot forward, 
and tramped up and down the land for 
the great cause. Politics is still in the 
air, of course, but the citizen of this day 
can switch it on or off. Nowadays the 
leg work is all done by the politicians 








When New York capital spurned 
R.E. Olds, shown here at the wheel 
of an early Reo, he returned to De- 
troit and helped tc establish the 
motor capital of the world 
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A City Seeks an Industry 


NE of the “money 

barons” of the 

McKinley era sat 

in his New York 

office one day in the last ’nine- 
ties listening to a western busi- 
ness man tell how he had built 
a horseless carriage and how 


By LAWRENGE G. KING 


was Ransom E. Olds, pioneer 
builder of automobiles and with 
him he carried away from New 
York the greatest industrial 
opportunity in all the ages of 
history. 

That financier liked Olds but 
he did not have the imagina- 


THE motor car industry came to De- 
troit a wanderer looking for some- 
One to give it aid and encouragement 
but aviation is an invited guest 


he was planning to build and market oth- road and shipping facilities. He then tion to realize the immense possibilities 
ers. While the westerner talked the cap- sought the financier, who was delighted of the horseless carriage. Therefore he 
italist appraised him critically and men- with the news of the discovery and talked did not invest the few thousands of dok 
tally noted that he was under forty, which with a fine enthusiasm that promised well lars needed to make the automobile 4 
is young but not too young. As the con- for the future. Then followed day after success and thereby make the Jersey 
ference came to a close the great man day of procrastination and indecision in- shore the center of the world’s automo 
said, “I like your ideas. Find a suitable termingled with encouraging talk that tive industry. 


factory site over in New Jersey. 


come back and see me.” 


With characteristic directness the 


Ther held no definite assurance of financial as- Disappointed but not discouraged R. E 
sistance. Olds stepped from the train in Detroit 
The westerner finally grew weary of the in a fine mood to tell someone about 


young man went from the office to the waiting and tired of the sidewalks of New his New York experiences. In the station 
Jersey flats and began an intensive search York and started for his home in Lan- he met 8. L. Smith, the man whose quick 


which a few days later resulted in the dis-_ sing, Michigan. 
covery of several acres with suitable rail- 


The modern airplane has added a new dimension to the popular belief in the broadening effect of travel 


decision was destined to have such a fat- 
The young man New York spurned reaching effect on American economié 
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for Economical Transportation 


The clutch throwout bear 
ing is inspected six times to 


ssure smooth eration 


Every flywheel must meet 
ecision limits set by five 
delicate gauges 


Dies are made by master 
raftsmen with the skill 
of watchmakers 


Giant hammers do the work of skilled metallurgists 


TeMmebasjetecela stelameltl-lite aut ctactt @tilosue) (amie eb) «tet bia. 
r & q ) 


Marvelous Machinery to Achieve “Quality at Low Cost’’ 


Great batteries of giant machines that do the 
bidding of skilled operators with almost human 
ingenuity ... precision gauges that measure 
the accuracy of parts to the smallest fraction of 
aninch ... testing devices that reveal with 
unfailing dependability the quality and fitness 
of metals—nowhere in all the world will you 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, 


A RES ae PR eo AS, ropes 


When buying a CHevroier ple 


MICHIGAN, 


find more marvelous factory facilities than 
Chevrolet has provided to carry out the pro- 
mise of its world-famous slogan, “Quality at 
Low Cost.” This magnificent equipment has 
made it possible for Chevrolet to achieve 
spectacular progress—progress that promises 
to attain even greater heights in the future. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


© C: 3:3 
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history. To him Olds told the whole 
story beginning with his boyhood in Ohio 
and the move to Lansing where Olds built 
the first gasoline horseless carriage in 1886 
and four years later organized Michigan’s 
first automobile company, and continuing 
with the story of the Olds gasoline engine, 
the subsequent horseless carriages and 
finally of the unsuccessful trip to New 
York in search of new capital. In telling 
of that eventful meeting Olds said remi- 
niscently: 


Motors Helped in Detroit 
“ HEN | had finished my story Smith 


said enthusias- 
tically, ‘You stay 
right here in Detroit. 
I will help you.’ That 
promise sounded 
pretty good to me and 
I stayed. 

“SL. Smith was as 
good as his word and 
thanks to his efforts 
the money was raised 
and we built Detroit’s 
first automobile plant, 
the Olds Motor 
Works. In that old 
plant Chapin, Jack- 
son, Maxwell and oth- 
ers who later attained 
fame and distinction 
in the motor world 
worked with me. 

“It was there that 
I met Henry M. Le- 
land, the steel maker, 
and Henry Ford, who 
then worked at the 
Detroit. Edison Com- 
pany for about $1,000 
a year. Ford would 
drop in at the factory 
from time to time, 
and in those days I 
formed a friendship 
with him that almost resulted in the con- 
solidation of our companies in 1908.” 

With a knowing smile New York 
spurned the helpless infant motor in- 
dustry and gave its father only tolerant 
encouragement when he needed cash. A 
few days later Detroit adopted the waif, 
gave it financial nourishment and imme- 
diately the infant began to prosper and 
grow strong. The famous curved-dash 
Oldsmobile was an immediate success. 

A few short years later the once home- 
less infant was an industrial giant re- 
warding its benefactors with fortunes 
beyond their wildest dreams. Where a 
quiet residential city had been, the giant 
built modern Detroit which is one of the 
world’s greatest industrial centers with a 
population of almost two millions, and it 
transformed the little towns of Pontiac, 
Lansing and Toledo into thriving, busy 
eities, 

After Olds had built his factory the in- 
fluence of other men began to be felt in 
the new industry. Henry M. Leland was 
a machine expert, a maker of high grade 
steels and a builder of marine motors. He 
invented the V-type motor, founded the 
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Cadillac and Lincoln and contributed to 
the industry one of its most fundamental 
factors, interchangeable parts. Henry 
Leland told how a whim of fortune had 
something to do with his arrival in De- 
troit. 

“T left the East in search of a suitable 
site for a machine shop and foundry,” he 
said. “The very day that I decided to 
locate in Chicago the Haymarket riots 
broke out. Such anarchy was too much 
for me and I immediately left for Detroit, 
where we founded our Leland-Faulconer 
foundry. We made steel for Olds, Pierce 
and other early automobile men and about 





A SPACIOUS and comfortable office in the air, ever 
quick to use a better facility or a better method, busi- 
ness has literally taken wings in its concern to save 
time. Along with its blessing of mobility, air trans- 
port gives the office staff opportunity to put the fa- 
miliar report,“He’s in conference,”on a higher plane 


that time began to build engines for motor 
launches which were becoming popular. 
Our work required men of the highest 
caliber and we paid good wages to get 
them. In fact we paid a higher wage than 
the unions permitted their men to earn at 
that time. 

“Skilled men having a good shop, high 
pay and opportunity for advancement as 
they did, and still do in the motor in- 
dustry, have no reason to unionize. I 
think that, next to the contributions of 
such men as R. E. Olds, the fair-minded- 
ness of Detroit labor in its relations with 
its employers is in a large measure re- 
sponsible for the phenomenal growth of 
the industry and this community.” 


Cars that Actually Ran 

| | ENRY FORD developed his light car 

for the masses and Chapin, Coffin 

and Jackson left Olds to found the Hud- 

son-Essex. Maxwell began to build the 

car that bore his name and other pioneers 
put cars on the market 

Courage, untiring perseverance, imagi- 

native mechanieal ability and hard work 

enabled the pioneers to build cars that 


actually ran, but friendship had much 
to do with their eventual success, 

was no money available from the 
sources of capital for the manufacture of 
their “freaks” as the early cars 
called, and the pioneers themselves were 
men of very limited means. Fortunately 
for themselves and for the motorists oj 
today the early builders had made friends 
who were also poor but who had the cour. 
age of their convictions. 

In the face of the ridicule of the pub- 
lic the pioneers and their friends 
together a few thousand dollars, pl 
their credit, assumed all the risks and dif 
all the work of estab. 
lishing the first map. 
ufacturing compa- 
nies. 

Those ambition 
independent men 
from the everyday 
walks of life attraet. 
ed to themselves 
workmen of similar 
characteristies, and 
from the early days 
of the motor industry 
peace and friendship 
have prevailed be. 
tween capital and h- 
bor in Detroit with 
resultant prosperity 
to both. 

After the war the 
world regarded avi- 
ation largely as a toy 
for warriors and 
thought of flyers, a: 
men who placed little 
value on their lives, 
The public had little 
faith in commereial 
flying and the few far- 
sighted men who did 
were classed as Vision- 
aries and dreamers. 
But in Detroit there 
were men who had done much toward the 
perfection of the automobile and had been 
richly rewarded for their efforts. Though 
years had passed since they dreamed their 
great dreams of hundreds of thousands 
of motor cars that were to be, they stil 
remembered the thrill and romance of 
those earlier years. 

When they heard the infant aviation 
industry crying aloud in the wilderness 
of our unimaginative intellectual Sahara, 
they were not unmindful of another day 
only a quarter of a century past, when 
New York scorned a young man who be- 
lieved in horseless carriages, and they re 
solved to shelter the helpless infant. A 
few men of courage and imagination sut- 
ceeded in inducing the leading industrial, 
business and professional men of Detroit 
to father the new industry. 

A meeting was called and the seventy- 
odd men who attended were representa 
tive of the technical, industrial and f 
nancial resources of the city. Those pres 
ent knew from personal experience, 
the spokesman emphasized with eom 
siderable frankness, the early difficulties 
of the automobile and what the autome 
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Wh Yy are most big successes 
made with the help 








HO made the most money — the 
man who discovered the gasoline 
engine or Henry Ford? 

Who reaped the bigger profits—the 
prospectors who discovered the oil re- 
sources of the United States or John D. 
Rockefeller? 


Most business successes are made on 
other people’s ideas. Why? Because the 
discoverers of new ideas often lack the 
business ability to cash in on those ideas. 
And because no single brain is big enough 


up one of our complex modern industries. 


A man doesn’t have to think up new 
ideas in order to make money. The aver- 
age man can make rapid progress if he 
will only help himself to the gold mine of 
ideas which other men have thought up 
for him. 


Mind-spurring ideas 


To forward-looking men the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute offers a service of real 
value—a service which, among other 
things, includes 5,271 practical business 
ideas. 


Profit-producing ideas, business-build- 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


Executive Training for Business Men 


a 





Here are 5,271 ideas that will 
increase profits in your business 





ing plans, ideas on finance, on account- 
ing, on office methods, on credits and 
collections, on factory management, on 
advertising and sales promotion. 


These ideas are gathered from the most 
successful men everywhere. They are 
continually being renewed and expanded. 
They are sent to you in the form of a 
Course and Service. 

But that is only half. The Institute 
gives you more than ideas—it gives you 
the fundamental principles behind the 
ideas. You learn not only what to do, 
but why. 


The Course creates in you a clearness 
of vision and a maturity of judgment 
that come to many men only after dec- 
ades of hard work. You are 


ALEXANDER Hamitton [nstrrutr 
703 Astor Place 


of somebody else's ideas ? 





sands of the most successful business men. 


Some men learn early in life to profit 
by the experience of others. To these 
men is given the joy of succeeding while 
they are yet young. Other men learn only 
by their own hard experience. These men 
postpone success indefinitely. 


Send for the facts 


A book called “Forging Ahead in Busi- 
ness’”’ tells all about the Modern Business 
Course and Service. It tells what the 
Institute has done for 358,000 men, It 
explains why 45,787 corporation presi- 
dents have taken the Course. It tells 
how busy men can profit by the ideas in 
the Course even without taking time to 
read it in detail. 

Are you anxious to make the most out 
of each passing year—the most in prog- 
ress, in growth and achievement? If you 
are, you can’t read this book five 
minutes without saying to yourself as 
thousands of other men have said, ““Here 
is what I have been seeking!” The book 
is yours for the asking. Send for it. 


New York City 











Ix Canapa, addressthe Alexander Hamilton 
Institute, Limited, C. P. R. Bldg., Toronto 





In Encranp, 67 Great Russell St., London 
In Austrauia, //e Castlereagh St., Sydne 
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bile had done for the world, for Detroit 
and particularly for those present. 

They were of the unanimous opinion 
that flying is the next logical step in the 
advance of transportation and that the 
future of it doubtless exceeds the limits of 
imagination. To pioneer in the new in- 
dustry they agreed to unite and make 
their investments in the spirit of a dona- 
tion to a worthy cause with no expecta- 
tion of dividends. 

The first step was to eliminate “wild- 
cat promoters” and fake aviation stocks 
from Michigan. Many prominent De- 
troiters will not talk for publication or 
permit their names to be used because 
they sincerely fear that unscrupulous pro- 
moters will make use of their names in 
aviation stock-selling schemes. 


Assistance for the Deserving 
(COSITIEES studied every phase of 

the new industry including the char- 
acter and reputation of every inventor and 
the technical features of his project. Ifa 
man and his idea stood the careful scru- 
tiny technical and financial assistance 
were generously furnished. 

As evidence of the way in which De- 
troit has gone into the new industry— 
some call it a new industrial era—there 
is the magnificent Ford Airport and Fac- 
tory, the Stinson Company, the Stout 
Airways, the Buhl Company, the great 
Aircraft Development Corporation and 
many others whose stockholders are to 
be found in the blue book of industry. 

More than twenty millions are invested 
in the manufacture and operation of air- 
craft in Detroit. This does not. include 
concerns devoting only 
a part of their output to 
aviation. 

A study of the airways 
of the United States 
shows that Detroit capi- 
tal is invested in 45 per 
cent of the total opera- 
ting mileage of the lines 
that span the country 
from coast to coast, and 
from Canada to the 
Gulf, and in more than 
60 per cent of the heavy 
traffic lines. Detroit has 
several well-equipped, 
privately-owned airports 
and the city is spending 
two million dollars for a 
municipal airport, but 
the selection of the site 
has been delayed by po- 
litical juggling. 

When the Fords de- 
cided that it was time to 
get into the air their 
characteristic energy 
converted a_ wilderness 
into one of the world’s 
finest airports in the 
brief space of a few 
weeks. They bought out- 
right the company, com- 
posed of many leading 
Detroiters, that was 
building the Stout all- 
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metal plane and Edsel B. Ford donated 
the beautiful trophy for the National Re- 
hability Tour for Airplanes. 

teferring to his interests in aviation 
R. E. Olds says, “I invested in aviation 
because it, like the automobile, had to go 
through the pioneering stages. I have 
pioneered and know what it means. De- 
troit and Lansing are making the same 
contributions to the advancement of air- 
craft that they made to the perfection 
of the motor car. 

“To my mind the most important 
factors in the remarkable progress of 
aviation are the men who are active in it, 
the engineering laboratory, the availa- 
bility of high-grade materials and skilled 
mechanics working under open-shop con- 
ditions. The modern motor and the labo- 
ratory are two advantages that the auto- 
mobile did not have in the beginning.” 

Edward S. Evans is an inventor, trans- 
portation expert and millionaire aviation 
enthusiast who believes that a knowledge 
of the real fundamentals of flying should 
be founded on the art of gliding, which is 
flying a motorless plane. German experts 
have been able to remain aloft more than 
14 hours and to attain an altitude of 2,000 
feet in gliders. To stimulate an interest 
in that art Evans has donated a valuable 
national trophy and 48 state trophies to 
be competed for annually by American 
gliders. 

“Two years ago,” says Evans, who held 
until recently the record for ’round-the- 
world-flight in twenty-eight and one-half 
days, “there was not a commercial plane 
in the United States capable of a safe 
transcontinental flight. Today there are 





AWERICAN AIRPORTS CORP., WN. Y 


AIRPLANES like trains require terminal facilities. 
Equipped with runways and landing spaces, han- 
gars, shops, refreshment places and storage rooms, 
the airport invites passenger travel and freight 
traffic. Eyes in the sky know them by their marks 


many well-built planes with well. 
pointed, heated cabins in which I may 
from coast to coast in 36 hours with much: 
less fatigue than the railroad jo 
causes. That is the progress that We 
have made in two years and the 5 


m 







production and operation.” 
The president of the Detroit 


and advanced steadily until today he ge 
one of the leading engineers of 
country. He is also chairman of 
technical committee of the Aircraft 
velopment Corporation which js 
ing many thousands of dollars in lighter. 
than-air research and construction at its 
hangar on Grosse Ile. ‘ 


Airships Make Long Flights 
“PHE airplane is already a unit of our 

transportation system,” says Dow, 
but I foresee a time not far distant when 
the long ocean flights will be made by huge 
lighter-than-air craft, the dirigibles, 
Down at Grosse Ile some of us are build 
ing a small all-metal dirigible, the MC-2, 
for the United States Navy. It is the first 
ship of its kind and we expect it to be 
the forerunner of giant airships whose 
metal sheathed hulls will withstand the 
pounding of the severest storms just as 
ocean liners do. The airship like the liner 
will combine great size with high speed, 
comfort and a cruising radius of several 
thousand miles. As long as such a ship 
has air-space in which to maneuver it 
will be perfectly safe in any weather.” 

Col. Jesse G. Vincent, vice president of 
the Packard Motor Car 
Company, a pilot and an 
engine expert of interna- 
tional note, says emphat- 
ically, “Aviation is here 
and it needs light reli- 
able engines on which 
you can bet your life, 
That is why I am inter- 
ested in it and that is 
why this company is 
studying and building 
motors.” 

The M. of the old E. 
M. F. ear is William E. 
Metzger, who became the 
first automobile dealer in 
the West if not in the 
country in 1899, He was 
one of the founders of 
the Cadillac and is now 
interested in a number 
of aviation concerns. 
“Bill” Metzger says, “To 
those of us who were 
closely identified with 
the bieyele and motor 
eras with their contem- 
porary developments 1 
rail and water transpor 
tation, aviation is loge 
cally the next step. We 
believe that aviation wil 
do as much for Detrott 
as the automobile did, 
and we certainly have 
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Some 

Users of Oakland 

and Pontiac Sixes 
for Business 


Purposes 


Wilson & Company 
Chicago, Illinois 

The Celotex Company 

Chicago, Illinois 


Ins. Co. of North America 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


G. H. P. Cigar Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Cudahy Packing Co. 
Chicago, Illinois 

Kraft Cheese Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Winchester-Simmons Co. 
Philadelj>hia, Pa. 


Am. Mutual Liab. Ins. Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


Allied Chemical & DyeCorp. 
New York City, N. Y. 


American Radiator Co. 
New York City, N. Y. 


John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 
Trenton, N. J. 


Standard Oil Co. of N. Y. 
New York City, N. Y. 


Western Union Tel. Co. 
New York City, N. Y. 


Continental Insurance Co. 
New York City, N. Y. 


American Gas & ElectricCo. 
New York City, N. Y. 


Stone & Webster, Inc. 
Boston, Mass. 


Munsingwear, Inc. 
Chicago, Illinois 
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BIG BUSINESS 
and the 














PONTIAC SIX 




























ONVINCING proof of Pontiac’s unmatched value is re- 

vealed in the growing preference which hundreds of 
large American corporations are displaying for this famous 
General Motors Six. 


At the left appears a partial list of the companies that are 
using Oakland or Pontiac Sixes for business purposes. 


The list of Pontiac fleet owners already constitutes an im- 
pressive endorsement of the Pontiac Six by Big Business — 
because Big Business buys on a hard-headed, unsentimental 
basis of dollar-for-dollar value. 


More and more, business users are recognizing that no other 
car selling as low as $745 provides such sturdy power and 
long-lived stamina... such economical performance ...and 
such prestige-building style as does the Pontiac Six. And no 
other car near its price equals Pontiac’s excellent resale 
value, which results in low depreciation. 


If you are using automobiles in your business, the fast grow- 
ing list of fleet owners offers ample reason why you should 
consider the Pontiac Six. Write our Fleet Department for 
complete data and also for details of our attractive Fleet 
Owner’s Plan. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


From some of the largest corporations in the world and from many smaller firms, letters 
have come in by the hundreds, asking for copies of mah oaks “Experiences of Various Com- 
panies in Handling Automobiles wit th Salesmen” he book includes three general sec- 
tions: “Who Buys the Car—the Company or the Selosmen?” *; “How are Operating Expenses 
Handled?”; and “Developing a Plan of Operation” ... If you are interested in this book, 
or in eat s plan for cooperating with fleet users to reduce sales cost, send in the 


AND-PONTIAC 


ixes GENERAL MOTORS 











Oakland Motor Car Co., Dept. K, 
Pontiac, Michigan. 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me a copy of the book, “Experiences of Various Companies in Handling Automobiles with 
Salesmen.” Tell us more about your fleet user's plan. 
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54 
the facilities to develop every kind of 
aircraft.” 

Howard E. Coffin, of the Hudson 
Motor Company, and Attorney Harold H. 
Emmons have been described as “the 
step-fathers of aviation.” Coffin was a 
founder and first president of the National 
Aeronautical Association and a mem- 
ber of the President’s Aircraft Board 
which formulated the five-year program 
of aeronautical development for the 
United States Navy. 

Before the war threw Emmons into mo- 
tor production he had attained a reputa- 
tion as a member of the bar. He is now 
interested actively in the National Air 
Transport Company, the Aircraft De- 
velopment Corporation and many other 
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manufacturing and operating concerns. 

“War work opened my eyes to the 
value of aviation,” he says. “Though it 
is a fine weapon of offense and defense 
that is not its greatest value. The world 
needs a safe, clean, swift method of travel 
over land and water to supplement exist- 
ing transportation. All the centuries of 
known history were required to produce 
rail, water and motor transport. In view 
of the progress man has made in the few 
short years man has been flying, who can 
imagine the future of it?” 

Cold facts appeal to bankers. They are 
conservative and not given to undue opti- 
mism unless there is a reason for it. In bus- 
iness matters they usually have the last 
word and it is therefore fitting that one of 


the country’s leading bankers, Frank W 
Blair, President of the Union Trust Gom, 
pany of Detroit, should have the last wor 
here. 

“I belong to a flying club and Tike tp 
use a plane,” says this gray-haind 
banker. “In a business way I am inte. 
ested in both the production and opera. 
tion of aircraft. Because our first small 
plane was not equal to the tasks im 
upon it, the bank bought a cabin mong. 
plane which enables our officers to gaye 
time and arrive at their destinations much 
fresher than they could otherwise, Her 
in Detroit we belicve that aviation js 
now a business requiring nothing mofe 
than good engineering, sound organiza 
tion and efficient management.” 








One Reason for High Selling Costs 


By a RETAIL DRUGGIST 


Y name doesn’t matter. I 

am just an ordinary retail 

druggist. Maybe I am a 

little out of the ordinary 
because my store continues to pay profits 
which are quite satisfactory in spite of 
the: multitude of chain and other cut- 
price stores which are operating today in 
Philadelphia. 

In order to stay in this fortunate po- 
sition I have to be putting new ideas 
constantly into my business. My wide- 
awake competitors are doing it all the 
time; if I don’t do likewise I'll soon be left 
behind in the race for business. 

That is why I make it a practice to 
get away from the store at least one or 
two days every week. I spend this time 
traveling around Philadelphia and nearby 
cities seeing what other retail merchants 
are doing. Naturally I am always on the 
alert for new ideas which look as if they 
could be used profitably in my business. 

Although I am a druggist I don’t con- 
fine my attention exclusively to drug 
stores. I find that stores not connected 
in the remotest way with retail drugs 
often produce ideas which can be adapted 
to my own use. 

In this frame of mind I passed re- 
cently the store of a prominent Chest- 
nut Street stationer and printer. Glancing 
casually at his window displays my eye 
was caught by a booklet shown there. 
The title of this booklet was “Druggists’ 
Records That Talk.” 

The sign in the window extended a cor- 
dial invitation to step inside and get a 
free copy of the booklet. 

I went in, little knowing what turmoil 
and confusion my simple request would 
cause. All thesalespeople were busy when 
I entered so it was some minutes before 
any one paid attention to me. Finally, 
stopping one on his way to a cash regis- 
ter, | asked him where I could get one of 
the booklets displayed in the window. 





He was polite enough but the blank ex- 
pression on his face showed that he 
didn’t have the faintest idea of what I 
was talking about. As he hurried on he 
vaguely suggested that I might “try” at 
the counter across the way. 

Imagine! A free booklet prominently 
displayed in the window, a booklet which 
was part of the selling plan for a book- 
keeping system which probably cost $50 
to $100. (I don’t know to this day what 
the Irving-Pitt system described in this 
booklet does cost because no one has ever 
taken the trouble to tell me.) But to 
go on with my story. 

At the second counter, however, I did 
get a little action toward the final fulfill- 
ment of what seemed to me a perfectly 
ordinary request. Another functionary 
known as “Dad” was loudly summoned 
and to him I stated my request for the 
third time. 

“Dad” apparently was general handy 
man and porter but he at least knew 
what I wanted. Straightway he disap- 
peared down a stairway behind the 
counter; he was on his way to the cellar. 


Skeletons in Store Cellars 


AD emerged triumphant exactly fif- 
teen minutes later. Having been in 
quite a few store cellars myself I knew the 
reason for Dad’s triumphant look. It is 
a wonder anybody ever finds anything 
he looks for in most store cellars 
I thanked Dad for his trouble and 
stood expectant, waiting for him to say 
something more. No, not a word, not 
a polite inquiry as to whether or not I 
would like further information or ex- 
planations. No inquiry as to my name 
and address. Nothing. Quite evidently 
the store felt that giving me a booklet 
was trouble enough without bothering 
with these other details. 
Perhaps people who are familiar with 
the business will say the inquiries of the 


kind I made are usually handled by out- 
side salesmen who, from daily contaet 
with customers, know what it is practi- 
cal to sell to these customers. They may 
say, too, that it is unreasonable to expect 
a salesperson behind a counter busy all 
day selling rubber bands and 10-cent writ- 
ing tablets to be prepared and ready in- 
stantly to launch into a high-powered sell- 
ing talk on a complicated item which sells 
from $50 to $100. 

But I venture to say that if the In- 
ing-Pitt Company were to put adver 
tisements in magazines offering a free 
copy of this booklet to all who asked for 
it, the resulting inquiries would be 
handled somewhat more systematieally 
and expeditiously. 

If the booklets are to be offered free 
in the window, have them readily avail- 
able in the store. Then when someone 
inquires, I don’t see why the salesperson 
couldn’t say they were keeping a register 
of all the people to whom the booklets 
were delivered. If the inquirer shows in- 
terest at the time, it shouldn’t bea diff- 
cult matter for the salesperson to con- 
duct the prospect personally to some one 
of the store’s outside salesmen or exett- 
tives who happened to be available. 

Perhaps stationers feel that these store 
inquiries about which I have had so much 
to say were only a drop in the bucket 
anyway. No doubt the bulk of the sell- 
ing effort was being done by the store's 
outside salesmen. 

Of course I have no means of knowing 
how true this is, but I do know that an 
outside man from this store has been 
calling on me from this store regularly 
for at least two years. But never m 
that time has he made the slightest men 
tion of the bookkeeping system his store 
handles. 

Maybe some of these complaints about 
the high cost of selling could be elim 
nated by the complainants themselves. 
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. Burroughs 
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Electric 
~ Calculator 











Make 
this test 


Run a finger lightly and rapidly along 
the row of ‘'9’s”” (normally the hardest 
keys to depress on any key-driven cal- 
culator), Try to make a ‘'9”’ register 
anything on the dial except a ‘'9’’. 
Then compare the pressure on the 
“9” key with the pressure on the ‘'1" 
key; note the pressure is the same. Try 
these tests on any key-driven calculator 
and compare results. 


























This electric calculator has a light and uniform touch for all keys 
that greatly increases speed. 


The key stroke is unusually short and exactly the same for all 
keys. Depressing the key actuates the motor; the motor instantly 
completes the operation. Each key invariably registers its full 
key value in the dials. The operator cannot short-stroke or 
otherwise misoperate a key. 


With this light and uniform touch for all keys and the motor 
doing the work, there is less operator fatigue and more pro- 
duction per operator. 


Call the local Burroughs Office for a demonstration. 


Burroughs 


61s: SECOND BOULEVARD DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





When writing to Burroucus ApptInc Macuins Company please mention Nation's Business 
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@ Dozens of countries contribute compo. 
nents tothe pill. Dozens more contribute 
labor, transportation, skill. Thousands 
of hands, of every color, help to bring 
together its ingredients 


Combing 
the World for 
Drugs 


By MORTIMER BYE 


Vice President, The Wm. S. Merrell Company, Cincinnati 


Decoration by Iris Beatty Johnson 


HE next time you take a pill, give a thought to the League 

of Nations. Forget its political significance, and think of 

many nations, large and small, working for a common cause, 

The time will then be ripe for such meditation, for nothing 
short of such a league will then be at work for your good. 

Let’s take such a pill now, figuratively speaking, and analyze it to 
find just what manner of men and soils and labor are to be found 
inside its little sphere. 

Within its walls is testimony to the effect that bronzed nomads of 
the Sudan gathered the fruits of the colocynth, dried them in the sun, 
and took the product by camel or truck to Cairo, whence they may 
visit London before coming to America. Possibly a similar shipment, 
with the Holy Land as its origin, may be mixed with it when the pills 
are compounded in some American pharmaceutical supply house. 

The next ingredient is aloes, which may have come from the Island 
of Socotra, off the East Coast of Africa, or from Zanzibar, or Arabia, 
or even from Curacao in the Dutch West Indies. 

Ceylon, Malabar or Mysore may have furnished the next com- 
ponent, cardamom, a Far Eastern herb introduced in many medicines 
to aid or regulate the effect of the principal ingredients. To locate 
the birthplace of the next factor, ipomoea, we must skip around the 
globe to neighboring Mexico, to which it is indigenous. Italy, Spain 
or Corsica, the Philippines, possibly California, may have produced 
the olive oil necessary for the soap base of the pill. 

Mercury for the calomel will have been produced by Colombians or 
Chinese, or even have traveled from New South Wales to its Ameri 
can market. Mexico contributes another of the necessary therapet- 
tics to this same little pill in jalap, which gets its name from Jalapa, 
in the state of Vera Cruz. For the little residue of our common little 
pill, we must trace back to the Far East, to French Indo-China, and 
Siam. This last is gamboge, a bright vellow resinous powder. 

This is but one pill, yet dozens of countries contributed some part. 
Dozens more contributed labor, transportation, skill. One man mixed 
it finally, but thousands of hands took part in its preparation. 

If such is the story of one well known pharmaceutical produtt, 
imagine the romance and tragedy, the journeys and the dangers 
strange lands, the collecting, the bartering, the sorting, the curious 
forms of transportation, the preparation, blending, extraction, curing, 

compounding and manufacturing that has 

, taken place to stock a druggist’s shelves. 

Lig ea pap on This collecting of drugs and using 
ments is probably the them for human ailments is probably the 
world’soldestprofession world’s oldest profession. Four thousand 
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SUN DAY 
Plenty of t lume 
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FRIDAY 
CHot Water 
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Seeling fine 
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WEDNESDAY 
Out of ‘sorts 





SATURDAY 


Cold Water 
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Kivery Day 


you give your razor a different job to do 


but your Gillette Blade will do every job smoothly and surely 


TAKES all kinds of days 
to make a week. This morn- 
ing you can take your time. To- 
morrow you have to rush. One 
day you’re feeling fit; the very 
next morning you may be ragged 
from lack of sleep. Hot water, 
cold water, soft water, hard water, 
a slap-dash lather, or a careful 
thorough preparation of the 
beard which may take a full 
three minutes. 


You never give your Gillette 
Blade the same job twice. 


Yet you can always get a smooth, 
comfortable shave from your Gil- 
lette Blade; the blade, at least, 
doesn’t change, and its swift, sure job 
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is the same under any conditions. 


Eight out of ten American men 
count on the Gillette Blade to start 
the day right—seven days a week. 
And Gillette takes extraordinary 
precautions not to disappoint them. 


The steel is the finest in the world. 
It comes in long gleaming ribbons, 
and we test every ribbon with cru- 
cible and micrometer before we 
even pay the import duty. 


During the last ten years Gillette 
has spent millions of dollars on 
steady blade improvements alone. 
Four out of every nine Gillette em- 
ployees are inspectors and do noth- 
ing else. They get double pay for 
every blade they discard. They 
make certain that every package of 
Gillette Blades contains its full 
quota of smooth, comfortable shaves 


for you. 
GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO., BOSTON, U. S. A. 


To be sure of a smooth, comfortable 
shave under any conditions, slip a 
fresh Gillette Blade in your razor. 
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years before the birth of Christ early 
Egyptian records were being traced in 
hieroglyphics, in praise of healing drugs, 
and many of the hundreds of medicinal 
plants in use today were mentioned by 
these early commentators. 

Great have been the strides made to- 
ward combating disease through the 
ages, but the sum of man’s knowledge 
concerning the basic cause of disease and 
its eradication is still woefully inade- 
quate. Were this not true, there would 
be little need for the tremendous output 
of medicinals now called for in the treat- 
ment of the many ills the human flesh is 
heir to. The billions of dollars invested 
in this world-wide drug industry might 
then be spent more aptly for some dif- 
ferent cause. 


The Epic of Drugs 


HE drug industry in this country has 

had a tremendous growth, as is the 
case with most American industries. Its 
story from the beginning is epic. It extols 
the hardy virtues of those ancient voyag- 
ers—far-afield for precious drugs for cures 
and amulets—in strange lands with death 
by man, disease and storm ever near; 
the fairy-like tales of the old alechem- 
ists who sought to discover the philoso- 
pher’s stone, whereby all base metals 
might be turned to gold; the universal 
solvent; the fountain of youth; the sor- 
did story of the world’s famous poisoners 
whose records may well make the Borgias 
seem as novices; it embraces the ages of 
patient study and investigation on the 
part of the early scientists, working with 
the most primitive equipment and know]- 
edge; it coordinates 
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logical or biological methods, or all three. 

He must guard against the possibility of 
deterioration and bacterial infection. He 
must see that his products will not change 
in hot or cold climates; he must make his 
products safe against excessive moisture 
or dryness; he must avoid adulteration 
and misbranding; the alcohol he uses in 
the extraction and preservation of his 
products must be fully accounted for, 
and his narcotic requirements must be to- 
taled to the last grain. He serves an ex- 
acting master. 

The larger manufacturing houses em- 
ploy scores of highly paid chemists, phar- 
macists, biochemists, bacteriologists, bio- 
logists and physicians to manufacture 
their products and to develop new prepa- 
rations. 

These experts carry on the research nec- 
essary to determine the therapeutic value 
of new and old products. Many of the 
most important medicinals in use today 
have been developed entirely, or made 
practically possible, by the scientific staffs 
of these commercial houses. Biochemical 
and biological products have found their 
highest. development also in their labora- 
tories. 

Thorough Examination 

HE nature of this research develop- 

ment begins to be apparent when the 
problem is set down in its simplest form. 
Consider the enormous amount of work 
entailed in examining the crude drugs im- 
ported into this country for purity 
alone. According to the report of the 
Department of Commerce for the fiscal 
vear ending June 30, 1927, 9,607,031 
pounds of acacia, 








the discoveries—med- 
ical, pharmaceutical, 
and chemical—of all 
time, and endeavors 
to use them for the 
public good. 

The great differ- 
ence between the 
halting experimenta - 
tion of those early 
days and the ordered 
research of our time 
is apparent. Today’s 
worker has been 
trained. To meet the 


R@MANY of the most im- 
portant medicinals in use 
today have been developed 
entirely, or made practi- 
cally possible by the scien- 
tific staffs of commercial 
drug houses. 
workers have been trained 
to meet exacting physi- 
cians’ demands99 


valued at $868,041 
entered the country 
from the following 
points: London, Su- 
dan, Paris, Hamburg, 
Khartoum, Antwerp, 
Bombay, Madrid, 
Ceylon, Nassau, Rot- 
terdam and Omdur- 
man. Cinchona bark, 
from which quinine is 
made, entered to the 
extent of 2,217,951 
pounds, valued at 
$605,872. It was 


Today’s 








demands of the phy- 





listed as coming from 





sician, the manufac- 
turing pharmacist must be able to pre- 
pare not only the “simples” —the products 
used for generations, but also the most 
complex chemical preparations—the syn- 
thetic drugs which have proved so effec- 
tive in the treatment of disease. Further 
than that, he must be able to manufacture 
the various biochemical and biological 
products which are increasing in use daily. 

His business is hedged about by regu- 
lations and restrictions, and justly so. 
As purveyors of products intended for 
the treatment of disease, national and 
state governments enact laws which in- 
sure that his preparations will be made 
not only of the best of materials but that 
such products must be standardized, 
wherever possible, by chemical, physio- 


Holland, England, 
Ecuador and Ceylon. 

The great increase in popularity of cod 
liver oil (due to the recently discovered 
fact that this oil is extremely rich in 
vitamines A and D, and is an excellent 
preventive and cure for rickets), raised 
our imports to 2,611,782 gallons the value 
of which was $1,937,897, and came from 
Norway, Newfoundland, France, Ger- 
many and Japan. 

Licorice imports showed the enormous 
total of 58,007,964 pounds, valued at $1,- 
630,823, and found its way hither by devi- 
ous and various methods from Russia, 
Spain, Mesopotamia, Turkey, Greece, 
Mexico, Germany, Sicily, Bohemia, Syria, 
France, India and London. In all 275 
varieties of crude drugs were examined, 





covering lots of over 63,000,000 
and listed from practically every country 
in the world. 

When these drugs have been passed g 
satisfactory by chemists of the manufae, 
turing concerns, they must be ground and 
extracted, or otherwise prepared for me. 
dicinal use. Such processes are for the 
most part of a routine type, and offer no 
great problem to the scientist. 

The difficulties increase many fold, hoy. 
ever, when the therapeutic qualities of 
such preparations are to be determined, If 
a drug contains alkaloidal substaness 
often they may be determined quantitg. 
tively by chemical methods. Many other 
characteristics may be determined by 
such control. 

If, however, the activity of the drug jg 
due to some property that does not lend 
itself to chemical control, it is necessary to 
standardize physiologically. In other 
words, the effect of the drug must be de 
termined on some living animal or gome 
animal organ. This is an exacting process 
and requires the service of a biochemist 
or pharmacologist. 

One drug may be tested for its action on 
the heart; another on the nervous system; 
another for the power to contract the 
arterioles; another for its effect on mu- 
cous surfaces; another for its action on the 
intestinal muscles or some other body 
function. In the case of drugs on which no 
previous research work has been done, 
such determinations may result in the 
labors of years before satisfactory proof of 
activity may be obtained. 

Statements concerning drugs are ampli- 
fied many times in the determining of 
values of the enormous numbers of syn- 
thetic chemical and pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts, and the many animal organs eapable 
of producing therapeutic effects. They 
must be proven by thorough animal ex- 
perimentation before they can be consid- 
ered suitable for human use. For this 
purpose the animals employed are usually 
white rats, guinea pigs, frogs, rabbits, eats 
and dogs. Kymographic or photographie 
records are made as to the various organ 
reactions, of respiration, heart beat and 
other functions. As careful attention is 
paid to surgical detail and interpretation 
of results as is accorded the human being 
in the average operation. 


Secretions Are Important 


WE are just beginning to realize the 
important part that the internal s 
cretions play in the body mechanism. The 
discovery of vitamines a few years ago 
showed the enormous power exhibited 
by minute proportions of these food e& 
sentials, as to whose composition we are 
as yet still in the dark. 

With this discovery followed the know- 
edge that the ultraviolet ray impa 
certain characteristics to various vita- 
mine-inert substances and thereby rend- 
ered these formerly inert products highly 
active in the same degree as products 
naturally rich in vitamines, immediately 
raising the important question as to 
relationship between such produsts. 
Here the scientist begins to consider 
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Stuebing-Cowan lift trucks have 
been the choice of America’s lead- 
ing industries—saving up to 90% of 
former handling costs. Their eas- 
ier lift, easy roll, side lift and 
safety, has made them the choice of 
such manufacturers as: 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

General Motors 

General Electric Gompany 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 

The American Can Co. 
Keen engineers and shrewd buyers 
of these firms know the greater 
savings and profits that are gained 
through the use of Stuebing-Cowan 
equipment. 
It is good business then to know how it 
can be applied to your business. Write! 

THE STUEBING-COWAN COMPANY 


337 East Court Street Cincinnati, Ohio 











» to Tue Srvuestnc-Cowan Company please mentio 
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whether or not the activity in both cases 
may not be due to some intracellular 
activity, inherent in the one case ard set 
up by the action of the ultra-violet ray 
in the other. 


An Industry Helps Health 


HE story of the industry is replete 

with specific instances of unusual and 
extraordinary scientific happenings that 
have exerted the most profound influence 
on human health and happiness. The 
larger drug houses have either originated 
or aided in the development of many of 
the most important medical discoveries 
of the age. Insulin, an extract from the 
Isles of Langerhans of the pancreas is 
an outstanding example of such coopera- 
tion. Profiting by the discoveries of 
Banting and Best in the laboratories of 
Dr. J. J. R. MacLeod, of the University 
of Toronto, and working in conjunction 
with the Insulin Committee of that Uni- 
versity, American manufacturers have 
produced in ample quantities sufficient 
of this Insulin at such a reasonable price, 
that thousands of diabetic patients have 
been brought back practically from the 
grave, and have been restored to a state 
of health sufficient to allow them to con- 
tinue their occupations in comfort in- 
stead of becoming burdens to their rela- 
tives or charges of institutions, 

Epinephrine—better known under the 

trade name of Adrenalin—is an extract 
of the suprarenal glands, and has become 
one of the most widely used products 
in the world as a hemostatic and astring- 
ent. It has been used extensively 
hay fevers, asthmas, inflamma- 
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nicious anemia, and chemical and animal 
experiments lead us to believe that some 
inorganic compound peculiar to the liver 
also may be found to aid in this recupera- 
tive effect. 

A new non-toxic bactericide—hexylre- 
sorcinol—has been recently introduced. It 
may be taken internally, resulting in the 
passage of strongly bactericidal urine, 
capable of destroying pathogenic bacteria. 
The therapeutic possibilities of such an 
agent are obvious. 

The work of Larson of the University 
of Minnesota, in cooperation with one 
drug manufacturer, has resulted in the 
perfection of detoxol—a sodium ricino- 
leate compound possessing not only 
marked germicidal properties, but capa- 
ble of detoxifying or rendering innocuous 
the ioxic secretions of bacterial origin. 

The proving and standardization of 
such products are remarkable and highly 
interesting in themselves. In testing the 
activity of the sodium ricinoleate com- 
pounds, for instance, guinea pigs are in- 
jected with lethal or killing doses of te- 
tanus toxin as controls. 

Other animals are then injected with as 
much as several hundred times the lethal 
dose, containing small quantities of sodi- 
um ricinoleate, without harm to the ani- 
mals and without the slightest signs of 
tetanus convulsions. 

The developments in colloidal chemis- 
try affect every phase of life. The studies 
of vitamines are of increasing importance 
daily and have resulted in the production 
of an extract of cod liver oil of such 
strength that minute quantities of thou- 


sandths of a grain prevent 
rickets in children. and car 

Finally there should be mentioned 
influence which light radiation has 
in increasing the medicinal and % 
values of certain products, Moa 
cently investigations on the influence of 
powerful magnetic fluxes on therapeutic 
and glandular preparations seem to offer 
a field for intensive research, as g 
French scientist has aptly stated that the 
life of a cell is the measure of its magnetic 
potential. 

If cell-potentials can be maintained; or 
increased in activity, by such means, the 
possibilities for medical advancement are 
enormous, and agricultural, horticultural 
and other industries may be greatly bene. 
fited. 

It is difficult to estimate the actual 
amount of capital invested in the 
industry in the United States. It} 
been said that the combined branches of 
the trade will approximate two 
dollars in value; certainly it is consider. 
ably in excess of one billion. .. 

Large Advertising Bill ~ 
CCORDING to figures given by the 
Department of Commerce for 
slightly over a billion dollars’ worth of 
pharmaceutical products were sold. In 
disposing of this output, 54,272 "dmg 
stores played the leading part. Physicians 
to the number of 149,500 prescribed iil 
lions of dollars’ worth of medicinals, ~ 

The advertising bill of the drug.trade 
for 1927, in weekly and monthly jour 
nals alone, amounted to approximately 
$28, 000,000. This expenditure 





tions, in surgical operations to 
stop bleeding, and in poisoning 
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places the industry at the head 





with strychnine, cyanide and 
aconite. Its isolation in pure 
form is considered one of the 
greatest examples of physiologi- 
eal chemistry, and has resulted 
in its preparation by synthetic 
means. 

Included in the considerable 
list of those synthetic or chemi- 
eally-built medicinals of inesti- 
mable value in the treatment of 
disease may be mentioned Sal- 
varsan-606, discovered by Ehr- 
lich as a remedy for syphilis; 
barbital, luminal and kindred 





of all advertisers using such 
mediums. The automobile in- 
dustry in this field fell several 
million dollars below this 
amount,as did the advertising of 
all foods and food beverages 
combined. The above figures do 
not take into consideration the 
large amounts expended by the 
industry in trade journals, news- 
papers and other forms of pub- 
licity. 

The value of the exports of 
pharmaceutical produets 3 
steadily increasing, and cout- 
tries formerly showing a prefer- 





hypnotics for the relief of pain 
and to produce refreshing sleep; 
mercurochrome, aeriflavine and 
other dyes exerting characteris- 
tic antiseptic and germicidal 
properties; phenolsulphoneph- 
thalein used as a test for kidney 
function, and many other diag- 
nostic and therapeutic agents. 

Chaulmugra Oil and its prep- 
arations offer the hope of elimi- 
nation of leprosy. 

Oil of Chenopodium and car- 
bon tetrachloride are aiding in 
the abolition of hookworm. 

More recent discoveries have 
shown the remarkable recupera- 
tive effects of liver and liver ex- 
tracts in the treatment of 
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ence for English, German and 
French goods, are turning more 
and more to the American man- 
ufacturer for their requirements. 

In all, imports into 87 nations 
are reported indicating that 
American made medicinals are 
penetrating to the farthermost 
corners of the globe. This condi- 
tion has been made possible by 
three essential factors—the qual- 
ity of the products produced; 
the faith of the foreign physi- 
cians, many of whom have 
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studied in American colleges, m 
these products; and the earnest 
endeavor of our drug trade am- 
bassadors in extolling the virtues 
of these goods abroad. 
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EVERYTHING RIGHT AT YOUR FINGERTIPS . .. in this well-planned, Art-Metal-equipped office 


Try This ‘Tonie 


for your business morale 


Step into a pleasant office... 

equipped with attractive Art 

Metal furniture designed by 

office equipment engineers... 

and your day’s activities start 

with comfort and proceed 
with dispatch 


ISFIT equipment can shatter 
the smoothness—lessen the 
speed—of office routine. 

Equipment not built for its job or 
tired with old age wastes much valu- 
able time and effort. 

With Art Metal Steel Office Equip- 
ment, every piece exactly suits its 
job. Every piece is wrought from 
enduring steel by craftsmen... every 


piece designed by office equipment 
engineers who know the needs of 
to-day’s business. And the trim, 
clean lines and the vigorous, modern 
beauty of Art Metal give your office 
the appearance that speaks success. 

Small wonder that so many offices 
are installing Art Metal. They are 
replacing equipment that sticks, 
warps, bruises, splinters and wears 
out, with this lasting and beautiful 
steel furniture. 





STEEL OFFICE EQUIPM 


When writing to Tue Art Merat Ci 


N COMPANY p/ease 
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Art Metal is available in wood-grain 
finishes and rich olive green. 

If you’d like to find out more about 
the modern in office furniture as 
typified in easy-working, perma- 
nently handsome Art-Metal equip- 
ment, just write today for “Office 
Standards,” a new booklet written 
especially to meet modern business 
needs. It offers many helpful hints 
on office arrangement and contains a 
practical office layout device. Also 
ask for the catalogs listed below in 
which you are interested: 

1. Desks; 2. Steel Shelving; 3. Ho- 
rizontal Sectional Files; 4. Plan 
Files: 5. Fire Safes; 6. Upright Unit 
Files; 7. Counter Height Files; 8. Post 
Index Visible Files. The Art Metal 
Construction Company, Jamestown, 
New York. 


Art Metal 


ENT, SAFES AND FILES 
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(Know the story of farming and you'll 
understand the farmers’ demands 


Farming Has a Brighter Side 


By HUGH J. HUGHES 


F course there’s a farm prob- 
lem! One would be foolish 
to ignore the fact that the 
farmer, since 1921, has been 

hoeing a hard row; that the farm price 
of many of his products, as measured 
against the costs of production, places 
him at an economic disadvantage; that 
for a long time he has been demanding 
of Congress something positive in the 
way of farm relief—some way of bring- 
ing production and profits into a de- 
sirable relationship with each other. All 
this is granted. 

But there’s a side to the farming pic- 
ture that may help us to understand bet- 
ter the demands of the farmer. It’s the 
story of what farming has passed 
through in the last fifty or sixty years, 
particularly in the last twenty. 

Before the Civil War, at least three 
out of every four people in the nation 
were engaged in the production of food, 
and it was touch and go whether there 
would be enough food for all. There 
vas. But the margin was small, and 
our agricultural exports, up to the firing 
on Sumter, cut only a small figure in 
the trade of the nation or of the world. 


The South furnished a market for the 
spare producis of the upper Mississippi 
Valley, and cotton brought in money 
from across the seas. 

Farming was a simple business. You 
raised everything you could, got along 
without everything you could, and sold 
your surplus when you could, and when 
your farm wore out you pulled west to 
new lands. Or stayed where you were 
and helped to found the dairy or live 
stock or truck gardening industries that 
began to take shape in the middle years 
of the last century. And these farms, 
alike in main purpose—that of assuring 
at least a living—spread from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, and set the pattern 
for farming down to the opening years 
of this century. 


Magnitude of Agriculture 


YDAY we find ourselves with 6,400,- 
000 farms, employing some 11,000,000 
owners and hired men, spreading out 
ever 500,000,000 acres of tilled fields, 
using 50,000,000 horsepower in the pro- 
duction of crops. This is more horse- 
power than is employed by all our fac- 


tories and mines combined. We are 


holding in reserve some 300,000,000 acres 
of potential farm lands. With but one- 
fourth of the nation’s population em- 
ployed in agriculture, we are producing 
enough to feed our own people, with a 
comfortable margin to spare. : 

We measure our annual agricultural 
production in billions of dollars. We 
measure our farm investment in tens of 
billions. The cooperatives are credited 
with an annual overturn of more than 
two billions. 

New York State rolls up a total an- 
nual farm-wealth production of half a 
billion a year, and the valleys of Penn- 
sylvania come close to the same figure. 
We are still furnishing the cotton mills 
of the world with three-fourths of all 
their fiber. Our nation has become in- 
dustrial—and at the same time it re- 
mains increasingly agricultural even in 
the industrial East, in spite of a net loss 
in farm population, within the past five 
years, of nearly four million people. 

Something has happened, and is hap- 
pening before our eyes. 

The same industrial revolution that 
transformed the village life of England a 
century and a half ago, and that crossed 
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KENTUCKY BRED... 
CHICAGO BOUND 


OWN in the “blue grass” region 

of Kentucky young colts are 
taught at an early age the value of 
prompt arrival. For it is an estab- 
lished fact that the more punctual 
a horse is in crossing the finish line, 
the better are his chances of keeping 
his name off the list of the “also 
rans.” 


An iron horse of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad that starts its run in Ken- 
tucky seems to have acquired this 
“blue grass” habit of prompt arri- 
val. For over a long period of 
monthsit has pulled “The Renown,” 
a big freight train, from Louisville 
to Chicago—and brought it in 
regularly and dependably on time. 

“The Renown” carries all classes 
of freight, except minerals, includ- 


cargoes produce from 
Southern States that reaches Louis- 
ville via connecting railroad lines 


ing in its 


from that territory. 


These shipments go not only into 
Chicago, but to the Northwest ter- 
ritory routing via the Chicago 
Gateway. 

* # x 

The route of “The Renown” lies 
through Indianapolis and Logans- 
port, Indiana, which points are 
also served by this train. And 
shippers using this route have found 
the train thoroughly reliable and 
dependable in its on time perfor- 
mance. 

Day in and day out “The 
Renown” arrives punctually at its 
destination. Watched over by vigi- 


“THE RENOWN” is one of the fleet 
of 61 named Pennsylvania freight trains 
that have set remarkable records for regu- 
larity and dependability of on time arrival. 





SHIPPERS | 


Are you giving the man who 
routes your freight the time and 
opportunity to effect the econo- 
mies, contribute to the new busi- 
ness strategy which in many 
industries is considered the most 
important development since 
Mass Production? 

The Industrial Traffic Managers 
of many organizations have been 
instrumental in the speeding up 
of turnover—in the reduction of 
inventories—and in the opening 
up of new selling territories to 
which improved freight transpor- 
tation has given them access. 

















lant train crews and by hundreds of 
alert men at points along the line, it 
has established the reputation of 
being one of the best performers in 
the fleet of trains known as ““The 
Limiteds of the Freight Service.” 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 
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the Atlantic and stirred New England into 
manufacturing activity a half century 
later, that has made of us a great manu- 
facturing nation—that industrial revolu- 
tion has reached the farm. It is now in 
the full swing of its progress. 


Farming of all Sorts 


E ARE watching the rise of a great 

new group of manufacturing indus- 
tries called in the mass “agriculture,” a 
new group of industrial giants that have 
but one thing in common—that their chief 
source of raw material is the soil. Indus- 
tries as diverse as dairying and lemon- 
growing, or as correlated as corn and hog- 
raising are included. These new industries 
have spread far and wide. They have 
sprung «' + of the old-fashioned farms, 
either i ‘sponse to a local market de- 
mand t! vas soon 
left far} «nd, or be- 
cause .. personal 
preference, or by rea- 
son of climatic condi- 
tions. 

Dairying, live- 
stock, wheat, cotton, 
tobacco, wool, fruits, 
potatoes, vegetables, 
poultry and eggs—to 
name only a few of 
the major industries 
—call to mind in each 
instance an invest- 
ment comparable 
only with such indus- 
tries as steel, oil and 
automobiles. Meas- 
ured in dollars the 
hennery is of more 
importance than the 
wheat field, and the dairy 
easily overtops them all. 

In 1870 the farmer was just 
a farmer. Today the farmer 
is a wheat-grower, or an 
orchardist, or a dairyman, or 
any one of some thirty or 
more distinct specialists in 
production. And that simple 
statement bridges a vast step 
forward in wealth, education 
and living comfort. 

The American farmer of today is 
at least five times as efficient as his 
father of the ’seventies. Then it took 
three men to feed four; now it takes 
one man to feed four. Then the 
farmer got up before the sun and 
stopped work when it became too 
dark to see. A sixteen hour day was 
the common thing. 

Today the hours of labor on the 
farm compare favorably the year 
‘round with hours of labor in other 
industries. The working day has been 
cut practically in half. Then human 
labor was cheap and the toll in human 
life, on the farm as in industry, was 
heavy. Today human labor on the 
farm is dear, and prized accordingly. 
Then men and women on the farm 
were old at fifty; today they are still 
in their prime when they are well be- 
yond the half-century mark 
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Measured in production per hour per 
man the farmer of today is easily worth 
five of the Civil War era; measured in 
comfort of living and in opportunity for 
further progress there is scarcely any 
way by which to make a comparison. 

Compare, if you please, the farm house 
of fifty years ago or even of thirty vears 
ago with that of today. Compare its 
cold discomfort, its meager furnishings, 
its lack of proper heating, lighting, ven- 
tilation, sanitary conveniences, its too 
frequent lack of good water, its neighbor- 
hood isolation, with the comforts de- 
manded as necessities in the modern 
farm home. And compare the modern 
farm home with that of the average 


workingman in the city. 
The odds both ways are heavily in 
favor of the farmer of today. 


The tele- 





THE farmer no longer works from dawn to 
dark. He is five times as efficient as his 
father of the ’seventies; the joys of his 
mode of living have increased. But he still 
has his problems. Yesterday’s progress cre- 
ated today’s enigmas; today’s advance will 
make problems for him to solve tomorrow 





BROWN BROS., 


phone, radio, electric lights, rural free 
delivery, good roads, the automobile put 
the farmer in touch with the world out- 
side his own neighborhood. His schools 
compare well in efficiency with those of 
like grade in the city, his children look 
forward to high school and to college, 

Why? 

The answer .is a story of progress yp. 
precedented anywhere else, save per- 
haps in that of the rise of American 
manuiacturing. 

In the late seventies the farmer had 
placed in his hands the twine binder. 
The gang plow was perfected. In the 
next twenty years came the steam 
thresher, the header, new and larger 
farm machinery, the silo, the cream 
separator, the Babcock cream test. With 
the new century came the gas engine, the 
farm tractor, the tele- 
phone, rural free 
delivery, creameries, 
cheese factories, the 
automobile, livestock 
shipping associations, 
farmers’ elevators, the 
consolidated rural 
school, agricultural 
training in high 
schools, schools of do- 
mestic science, the 
general distribution 
of the findings of faet 
from agricultural eol- 
leges and experiment 
stations. 

The livestock breed 
associations, dating 
their history from 
1850 and on, began 
their great work of 
education. The demand for 
power on the farms of the 
Middle West was answered 
by the breeds of great draft 
horses, as again today it is 
being answered by the gas 
tractor. The pioneer cow 
with low butter-fat yield and 
short milking season began to 
be replaced with the modern 
and efficient milk producer. 

The steer that had taken 
from three to five years to come to 
butchering age gave place to the 
quick-maturing type of to-day. The 
two-year old, five-hundred pound, 
expensively raised hog went out of 
fashion and the eight-months old, 
market-matured hog took its place. 
The scrub hen of the barn-yard was 
shooed into oblivion, and the poultry 
and egg industries took their place 
alongside wheat, cattle and corn. 

Advancing Rapidly 

N every state of the Union, col- 

leges of agriculture and experiment 
stations were leading the march of 
progress. The United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, now expending 
$139,000,000 a year (the figures are 
for 1928) in behalf of agriculture, was 
steadily expanding the field of its 
work to meet the advancing demands 
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THESE MODELS 


THE SPECIAL DELIVERY is a speedy 
and sturdy %-ton truck, of 124-inch 
wheelbase, and admirably adapted for 
most any light- haul requirement. 

THE SIX-SPEED SPECIAL is a 1-ton 
job with 6 speeds forward and 2 reverse. 
A speed for every need; power for every 
emergency. 

Model S is a general-purpose truck for 
regular hauling and delivery of 1% -ton 
loads. Supplied with either 4 or 6-cylinder 
engine. 

Model SF - 34, 4-cylinder, and Model SF- 
36, 6-cylinder engine. Both of 1% -ton 
capacity. 

Model SF - 46, 2-ton capacity, with 6-cyl- 
inder engine and 4 forward speeds. 


Models SD-44 and SD-46 (4 and 6-cylin- 
der). Heavy-Duty Speed trucks, especially 
designed for dump and trailer work. Four- 
speed transmission and cantilever rear 
springs. 
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Always in the front rank 

in truck engineering, 
the International line of 
Speed Trucks is now offered 
with important improve- 
ments throughout, in design 
and construction. 

Greater economy in oper- 
ation, roomier bodies, new 
cabs, greater driving ease, fuel 
and air cleaners, longer and 
stronger frames. The same 
reliable spring suspension as 
before, and four-wheel brakes 
on every model! One of the 
examples of International 
advanced engineering is the 
Six-Speed Special—the only 
Heavy-Duty Speed Truck 
built with 6 speeds forward 
and 2 reverse. 






Importapt. Improvements 


in 


#2 International 
‘  4and 6-cylinder 
Speed Trucks 


Capacities range from % ton 
to 2tons,andall 14, 1% and 2- 
ton models are available with 
either 4 or 6-cylinder engine. 
There are bodies for every 
kind of work a truck mustdo, 
from economical excavation 
to delivery de luxe. There is 
speed for good going, plenty 
of power for bad, and sturdy 
stamina to stand up under 
every load. Trucks easy to 
ride and drive, easy to look at, 
easy to like! 

And every International 
Speed Truck is all truck—not 
a rebuilt passenger car in the 
line. Every one of them is 
built for work —and famous 
for it. And they are better 
trucks now than ever! 





INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
Chicago, IIL. 


606 So. Michigan Ave. (iNcoRPORATED) 
In addition to the Speed Trucks, the 
International Line also includes 
Heavy-Duty trucks ranging from 
2%-ton to 5-ton sizes, MotorCoaches, 


and McCormick-Deering Industrial | pe \ 


Tractors. All are sold and serviced a 
A 





throughout the United States and 


by 169 Company-owned branches 
Canada, and dealers everywhere. : 





When buying an INTERNATIONAL pledse 
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of the farmer. Pioneers of better farming 
methods, men who as farmers had made 
good in their own lines of production, 
went up and down the land telling the 
story of the silo, of deep tillage, of better 
stock. 

The farmers’ institutes, better farm 
training, the steady call of the agricul- 
tural press to more profitable farming all 
played their part in this great movement. 

There is little question that the sub- 
sidizing of farming by the Government 
in the days immediately following the 
Civil War was a bad thing for the in- 
dustry. Cheap lands, free lands, led 
to wasteful expansion and ruinous com- 
petition. We were still under the spell 
of the idea of a self-contained, self-sus- 
taining farm home. It simply would not 
work, 


A Flood of Grain 


Ta was but one thing for the fron- 
tier prairie farmer to do. Raise grain. 
The impact of that grain flood of the late 
’seventies, and on down the years, has been 
felt by every farmer from coast to coast, 
and still remains one of our leading agri- 
cultural problems. 

But if the Government was overeager 
to settle up the vacant lands of the 
West, if it pushed the borders of farm- 
ing too fast and too far, it did what it 
could for agriculture. 

First of all the states of the Prairies 
acted to curb the railroads. The power 
to regulate rates, vested in the states, 
was called into action, and the various 
state Railroad and Warehouse Commis- 
sions began to function, followed, in the 
‘eighties, by the United States Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. These 
agencies, both state and Federal had as 
one of their main reasons for existence 
the matter of rail rates as they affected 
agriculture. 

In 1886 the Federal Government again 
stepped into the field to protect the dairy 
industry by the passage of the Oleomar- 
garine Act. The Clayton Amendment to 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, and the 
Capper-Volstead Act of more recent years 
have cleared the road for the coopera- 
tives. 

Cooperatives Give Power 

T= cooperative is the assembling 

room of the farm industry it repre- 
sents. If the individual farmer cannot 
assemble his products with those of others, 
and sell them collectively, he is as helpless 
as would be the lathe worker in a fac- 
tory were he the owner of his lathe and 
materials, and denied the right to as- 
semble and sell his products along with 
those of other workers. 

So Congress reasoned, and legislated. 
To round out this particular phase of 
government aid to farming, Congress in 
1926 established within the Bureau of 
Economies in the Department of Agricul- 
ture the Division of Cooperative Market- 
ing to aid the formation of cooperatives 
among farmers. 

In 1916 came the Federal Farm Loan 
Act, with its twelve district banks, its 
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20 to 23 year amortized loans on a 
liberal valuation basis, and with un- 
limited funds available to the farmer 
at a low rate of interest. 

Seven years later, when it was seen that 
the short-time credit granted to the busi- 
ness man was not adapted to the needs of 
the farmer, with his very much slower 
turnover, a nation-wide Intermediate 
Credit banking system was put into 
operation. 

The Government backed these banks 
with $60,000,000, and made $660,000,000 
available to the farmer in need of short 
time loans. In 1916 and the two fol- 
lowing sessions of Congress the United 
States Warehouse Act was passed and 
improved. 

In 1922 the farmer secured, in the 
Tariff of that session, practically every- 
thing he asked for. Three times the 
operations of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion were extended to allow the farmers 
caught in the post-war deflation to get 
out from under, and the loans of that 
period reached a total of something like 
a half billion. 

The Federal Government adopted free 
rural delivery as an aid to the social 
and business life of the farm, and is ex- 
pending, on this service approximately 
$100,000,000 a year. 

For every dollar that industry gets 
from the Government for the operation 
of the Department of Commerce, farm- 
ing gets six dollars for the Department 
of Agriculture. 

The Packers and Stockyards and Grain 
Futures Acts, Federal aid for roads, Fed- 
eral improvement of waterways, the Joint 
Stock Land Bank—these are but other 
instances of the steadily growing attention 
that the nation as a whole has been giving 
to the problems of the farmer. 


Valuations Raise Cost 


HIS is not the place to go into a dis- 

cussion of present farming ills, but it 
may be pointed out that two things have 
accentuated them: 

The farmer has pursued the age-old 
former practice of capitalizing his earn- 
ings in increased farm valuations. 

And the post-war deflation has left him 
with increased labor costs, increased 
taxes, increased interest charges, increased 
marketing costs. 

Farm values, omitting the 1920 peak 
of per acre prices, have risen in Illinois 
from $46.17 in 1900 to $111.49 in 1925. 
In Pennsylvania the rise was from $29.70 
to $34.07; in Texas from $4.70 to $23.94; 
in Washington from $11.68 to $46.34; in 
South Dakota from $9.92 to $37.51; in 
Minnesota from $21.31 to $59.77. 

It probably is rank heresy to say so 
but these increases, which are typical 
of conditiuns over the country as a 
whole, mean that the farmer has forced 
up the cost of his raw materials with 
every added dollar of valuation placed 
upon his land. 

He has steadily increased his invest- 
ment in such materials rather than in 
actual working capital. And his land, 
which is his source of raw materials, is at 





the same time his taxable property, the 
base of values upon which roads are built 
and schools expanded. 

In order to show a profit on present. 
day farming the old-fashioned ~ 
will not do. The 120-pound butterafa¢ 
cow is as hopelessly out of date as the 
self-rake reaper. 

Wasteful production means, not me 
the bankruptcy of the wasteful farmer 
but also the depression of his industry Po 
a whole. And it goes without saying that 
there is gross waste and mismanagement 
in farming. The old methods linger on, 


Selling at a Loss Hurts 


hy every neighborhood are men who are 
getting ahead, men who are breaki 
even, men who are going behind. And the 
man who is producing at a loss, and who 
keeps on producing—every business man 
knows what that man means to the wel- 
fare of an industry. Farming has its 
share of such men. 

Conservative estimates place the 
farmers who are getting ahead at twenty 
to twenty-five per cent of the total, of 
farmers who are breaking even at about 
fifty per cent, and of farmers who are 
hopelessly unfitted by reason of lack of 
managerial skill, knowledge, or applica- 
tion to business at the remaining twenty 
or twenty-five per cent. 

And again the picture brightens. The 
three hundred pound per year, butter- 
fat cow is here, and in ever increasing 
numbers. 

The efficient corn-converting hog, the 
quick-fattening steer, the heavy-fleeced 
sheep, the prolific hen, the high quality 
orchard—these the farmer has at hand to 
put to use. 

The combine harvester-thresher, long 
used in Australia and on the Pacifie Coast, 
is lopping twenty cents a bushel off the 
cost of wheat production in the trans- 
Mississippi grain belt. 

The tractor and truck are revolution- 
izing the speed with which farming opera- 
tions may be carried forward. Coopera- 
tion is ceasing to be a club for the extor- 
tion of higher prices, and is fast taking its 
place beside other established marketing 
agencies. 

Transportation still is a problem, will 
remain a problem as long as our centers 
of production and centers of consumption 
remain far apart. 


Social Life Improved 


ND how the social life of the farm 
has widened! Believe it or not, “the 
good old days” were socially poverty 
stricken as compared with the present. 
The farm boy and farm girl have their 
clubs, their schools, their enlarged 
neighborhood in which to grow up. 
Problems? There always will be farm 
vroblems.. Are there not problems in 
the transportation, manufacturing, mat- 
keting worlds? The latest problems of 
the farmer are those created by yester- 
day’s progress; those of tomorrow will 
be problems arising out of today’s ad- 
vance in management, farm engineering, 
and marketing. 
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COMMERCIAL CARS ann TRUCKS 





? CHRYSLER 








In both the one-half and the three-quarter ton 
capacities—in four-cylinder and six-cylinder 
types—Fargo clearly establishes the results 
which artistic designing skill can produce in 
cars of strictly utilitarian purpose. 


Here, for the first time in standard production, 
you obtain the type of construction and the 
distinctive appearance you have in the past 
expected only in special custom-built com- 
mercial bodies. 


To this entirely new phase of practical beauty, 
the New Fargo adds a new degree of economy 
in operation, dependability, service assurance 


and performance brought about by engineer- 
ing developments in the ‘“Silver-Dome” 
high-compression engine, using any gasoline. 


Any Fargo dealer will gladly arrange to dem- 
onstrate the superiority of the Fargo—and to 
prove to you the economic advantages which 
Chrysler Standardized Quality now makes 
available for your business cars. 
A 7 7 

Fargo %-Ton Packet Prices— Panel $795; Sedan $895; Chassis $545. 
Fargo %-Ton Clipper Prices—Panel $975; Sedan $1075; Chassis $725. 


{ Prices of the Fargo 1-, 1% and 2-ton trucks will be announced later.} 


All prices f. o. b. Detroit. Fargo dealers are in a position to extend 
the convenience of time payments. 


FARGO MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
{ Division of Chrysler Corporation} 


Trocxs please mention Nation's Business to the dealer 
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A group of technical school teachers watching the testing of a cylinder 
of concrete in the laboratory of the Portland Cement Association 





Building Consumer Confidence 


The Portland Cement group believes that “if it’s 
good for the public it’s good for us” 


GOOD many monumental struc- 
tures have come out of sacks 
of portland cement, but they 
have produced nothing more 

serviceable, perhaps, than the Portland 
Cement Association itself. For it is a fact 
that the group activity of the industry 
first came to focus at New York in 1902 
by reason of interest in the returnable 
sack problem. Even in those simple days, 
the cement business was more than a mat- 
ter of accounting, and the exchange of 
views quickly revealed to the manufac- 
turers the immediate need for a perma- 
nent organization. 


Campaign of Education 

TMHEY saw at once that they must pro- 

vide a system of publie education in 
behalf of the improvement of concrete and 
the extension of its uses. Their purpose 
was no rudimentary matter of making the 
country “cement conscious.” From that 
first group, representative ef only a few 
eastern cement plants, developed the 
Portland Cement Association, now inclu- 
sive of more than SO per cent of the 
manufacturers in the United States, as 
well as manufacturers in Canada, Cuba, 
Mexico and South America. 

How well the Association has risen to 
the opportunities of its avowed purpose 
is indicated by the continuous relation of 
its activities to the public interest. That 
interest individualized is the consumer, 
and it is to his benefit that the Associa- 
tion has intelligently directed all of its 
resources and facilities. 

Selling portland cement, except as an 
idea, was and is no part of the Associa- 


By W. M. KINNEY 


General Manager, Portland Cement Association 


tion’s work. That is left for the salesmen 
of the individual companies. The busi- 
ness of improving and extending implies, 
first of all, technical knowledge and prac- 
tical experience, and, second, an almost 
prophetic calculation of the development 
of this country. These requirements, in 
turn, imply first-hand knowledge of what 
the consumer wents to do, can do, or some 
day may do. And that sort of knowledge 
cannot be gained or given without the 
giving directly or indirectly of a degree 
of service to the consumer. Here you 
have, to revert to that much misused 
word, service as an “accessory before the 
fact.” 

Consider the organization of the Asso- 
ciation for a moment. 
General headquarters 
are at Chicago, in a 
five-story reinforced 
concrete building 
wholly devoted to the 
interests of the Asso- 
ciation. In 31 other 
cities there are district 
offices, each with its 
district engineer and 
staff of field engi- 
neers. Many of these 
men are specialists; 
for example, in the 
predominating agri- 
cultural areas there 
are men who are 
trained agricultural 
engineers. They 
know the farmers’ 
problems, humanly 
and scientifically 





The possibilities of concrete are 
illustrated in the Association’s 
own headquarters Building 


Field engineers are never merely con- 
crete technicians; they are equipped with 
a general engineering background. Every 
district engineer, through his field men, is 
placed in contact with the actual needs 
and possibilities of his territory. And 
when problems arise which require inten- 
sive technical study, an appeal is sent to 
Chicago. 

Studies Its Product 

fb Penccrees problems are considered at As- 

sociation headquarters through its con- 
crete research laboratory. Its unusual pro- 
portions are indicated by the fact that it 
occupies nearly half of the entire building. 
Forty chemists and engineers are at work 
there, designing con- 
crete mixtures to 
meet new needs and 
studying the reaction 
of concrete specimens 
under varying condi- 
tions of temperature, 
humidity, and tensile 
and compressive 
stresses. Every year 
about 40,000 different 
tests and experiments 
are made, some of 
them routine and rel- 
atively insignificant, 
but all of them with 
the same objective: 
The improvement of 
concrete usage. 

Supplementary t0 
this laboratory is the 
Portland Cement As- 
sociation Fellowship 
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SEE HOW YOU CAN 
REDUCE YOUR TIRE COST 
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with this plan we'll put 
SILVERTOWNS against the field 


HE first step in saving money 
on tires, is to find out the cost 
per mile. 

How many thousand miles does 
each tire run? How many times (or 
how few times) does each come off 
for repairs? How much do repairs 
cost you per tire? 

With these cold facts, you can take 
the hot air out of tire buying. And 
any Goodrich dealer who sells Heavy 
Duty Silvertowns will help you do 
it, with the easy plan shown here. 


Just put a couple of Goodrich 
Heavy Duty Silvertowns on each 
bus or rota § Fill out these simple 
records for all your tires—and we 
will leave it to Silvertowns to do 
their own selling. 

If you make this test, we'll not 
need to tell you that Water Curing 
makes Silvertowns tough clear 
through—they’ll prove it with sav- 
ings. 

You may not care for the fact 
that every Heavy Duty Silvertown 


has an extra cushion of rubber 
between outer plies—but you'll 
like the way this construction adds 
to mileage. 


Try this plan—now used success- 
fully by large fleet owners—and 
discover the economy which Good- 
rich Heavy Duty Silvertowns bring 
to them. 


Ask any Goodrich dealer who 
handles Heavy Duty Silvertowns 
about this economy test—or send 
the coupon straight to Akron. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
Established 1870 - Akron, Ohio - Pacific Goodrich 
Rubber Company, Los Angeles, California - In 
Canada: Canadian Goodrich Co., Kitchener, Ont. 


BUS & TRUCK TIRE DEPT., 
B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER CO., Akron, Ohio 





Goodrich 


HEAVY DUTY 
Silvertowns 





When writing to B. F. Goopricn Reser Co. ple 


I'm interested in lower tire costs. Please send your Tire Cost Plan 
to Goodrich dealer named below. a1 


Name 

Firm Name 

Street 

City i State 
Number of cars in fleet 


Name of Goodrich Dealer 
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at the Bureau of Standards at Washing- 
ton. Through this arrangement intimate 
studies are being made into the constitu- 
tion of Portland cement. The Bureau 
scientists probe into the mystery of that 
fiery atomic cataclysm, the rotary cement 
kiln, in which powdered limestone and 
clay become cement clinker. 

It isn’t that Portland cement is not a 
standardized product, for that fact is the 
life and breath of the Association. It is 
rather that all its undertakings are based 


on the principle that progress is vitally 


important. 

Although the research work of the As- 
sociation is concentrated in Chicago and 
Washington, its representatives are al- 
ways available for first-hand attack on 
field problems. 

Suppose, for example, that the type of 
crushed stone or gravel which is available 
for a job does not fit into standard con- 
crete specifications. If the solution ofthe 
problem is beyond a field engineer, a lab- 
oratory man tackles it. And the result 
is a new specification which will give con- 
crete of the desired strength. 


Water Ratio Now Fixed 


T was the research laboratory of the 

Association which contributed the most 
important technical advance in the his- 
tory of concrete. This was the discovery, 
affirmation and announcement of the 
“water-cement ratio” method of specify- 
ing concrete. 

Concrete had always been specified on 
the sole basis of proportions between ce- 
ment, sand and stone. The water-cement 
ratio placed emphasis on the amount of 
water in the mix. 

According to this new principle of mak- 
ing concrete, as long as the mix is plastic 
and workable and the aggregates clean 
and sound, the strength of the resulting 


concrete is in inverse proportion to the 


amount of water used with each sack of 
cement. 

The reasonableness of the thing is ap- 
parent when you think of concrete as a 
hardened paste of water and cement, 
which completely coats and grips every 
particle of sand and stone in the mix. 
Dilute the paste with too much water and 
weakness is bound to result. 

Off-hand this matter of water and ce- 
ment may not seem very important, but 
to the actual user of cement it is. It has 
given him a definite gauge of the strength 
of his concrete, it has made possible econ- 
omies in aggregate and even in cement, 
and it has removed that costly element 
of guesswork which was for so long the 
bane of the building industry. Contrac- 
tors are ceasing to say that they “pour” 
concrete; for that implies a wet, sloppy 
mix which may be suspected of weakness. 
Instead, they now “place” or “cast” it. 
Concrete is being made on a scientific 
basis. 

To many persons concrete seems the 
easiest stuff in the world to make. It is 
just sublimated mud pie, they think. It 
is not strange that these same people 
were sometimes forced to the conclusion 
that mud-pie methods begot mud-pie re- 
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sults. Because of that state of mind, the 
Association is interested in showing that 
concrete is scientifically simple, not mud- 
pie simple. 

It is hypothetically possible that a man 
might make excellent conerete in utter 
ignorance of its technique, but it isn’t 
even hypothetically possible that his 
hunches would be consistently successful. 
And so education has become a part of 
the Association’s enterprise. 

Education, however, is not wholly a 
function of the laboratories. It has been 
divided among the eight bureaus of the 
central office, each having specialists to 
give authoritative backing to their work. 
The-interests of these bureaus are indi- 
cated by their official designations: Struc- 
tural and Technical Bureau, Highways 
and Municipal Bureau, Cement Products 
Bureau, Railways. Bureau, Advertising 
and Publications Bureau, Bureau of Ac- 


cident Prevention and Insurance, Conser-_ 


vation Bureau, and the General-Educa- 
tional Bureau. Some of these groups are 
further subdivided, very technical work 
being given to specialists. 

An educational-enterprise known as the 
short course, in which-instruction is given 
to groups assembled as a class, has been 
adopted by several bureaus. The oldest 
of these, a “Short Course in the Design 
and Control of Concrete Mixtures,” was 
first given in May, 1925, to contractors, 
engineers and architects of Birmingham, 
Alabama. 

All of them used concrete in part of 
their work. The course was something 
they had been wanting, a definite, tangi- 
ble, workable concrete technique. 

Since that time nearly 200 of these 
short courses have been given in cities of 
44 states. The total registration has been 
about 32,000. The courses are continuing 
this year throughout,the country, giving 
builders a new sense of the potentialities 
ina sack of Portland cement. The course, 
which has now been standardized, has 
been taken over bodily by several techni- 
eal schools and incorporated in their 
courses. One or two state schools have 
even presented the short course to groups 
of their alumni as an important post- 
graduate feature. 


It Teaches School Teachers 


Vy JHILE the Cement Association has 

really enjoyed teaching school, there 
are indications that the rising generation 
of builders, contractors, and other techni- 
cal men will receive proper instruction in 
their own schools. 

It is probable, therefore, that this short 
course will evolve into a normal school for 
instructors in technical colleges. There 
have already been several such normal 
courses given, with men from the leading 
technical schools registered. 

The Highways and Municipal Bureau 
has recently initiated a short course in 
the design and construction of street 
pavements. 

This provides for an interchange of 
ideas and study of mutual problems which 
has resulted in better understanding of 
city paving and traffic problems. 







When city engineers learn of this short 
course they show that they want it, and 
that they want their staffs to haye Pe 
As a consequence the entire time of one 
man in this bureau is taken up with the | 
presentation of the course in cities — 
throughout the country. The course jj. # 
self varies from two all-day meetings  & 
three sessions each to three sessions.ongs 
many successive evenings. es) 

- At the rate of the present’ insistent de: 
mand for the course, about a hundred will 
be given this year, each course ing. 
city engineers and other technical officials 
in probably three times that number of 
municipalities. ‘ 

In the Cement Products Bureau, whieh - 
is concerned with the promotion of the 
various forms of concrete masonry, roof 
ing tile, stucco, portland cement plaster, 
and farm uses of. concrete, educational 
enterprises are naturally varied. For gx. 
ample, this bureau, which initiated the 
short course plan, has adapted it to meet 
the needs- of stucco workers.’ In’ this 
adaptation it becomes a demonstration, in 
which the class members are invited to 
take a part. 


To Educate the Public 


UT schools, short courses and other 
forms of direct instruction represent 
only a single phase of educational enter. 
prise. Every bureau and every district 
office, by personal contact, by direct mail 
and by publication seeks to reach the ulti- 
mate consumer with the message of mod- 
ern, definite and simplified technique in 
the use of Portland cement. 

The Association’s men do not care what 
brand of cement you use, nor have they 
anything to’say about what it costs; but 
they are concerned with your capacity to 
do a good job with the cement you buy. 
And so all the coming and going, the con- 
ferences, the letters, the technical litera- 





ture, the schools and all the other activi- 
ties. The consumer is constantly at the 
focus point of Association enterprises; 
whatever he needs, whatever he wants to 
know—that is Association business. » *, 

Practically every activity of the Asse- 
ciation has as its ultimate objective’ the 
establishment of a firmer, fairer and more 
intelligent relationship between” cement, 
as an abstraction or in the concrete, and 
the consumer. The effort of the Assocn- 
tion toward the standardization - of ce 
ment and its various uses may be citéd as 
examples. Give a man a_ product Of 
known quality and scientifically deter- 
mined capacity and performance, and he 
cannot fail to view that product with 
respect. 

The Association has been instrumental 
in the creation and voluntary adoption of 
minimum standard specifications for Port- 
land cement. Production of cement must 
conform to those standards, or the maker 
cannot be or remain a member of the 
Association. 

Similarly, in the various forms of com- 
crete, the Association has worked for and 
established quality standards. Concrete 
block and tile were once made according 
to purest guess-work; they are now mane 
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® ~.... which yield uniform quality. 
a. 4 a hes been standardized and speci- 
of one tions designed to insure permanence 
h the 4 nda better realization of the architect’s 
aa ; Pa, east stone and concrete architec- 
gs of ff tural units are now made according to 
onas | yoluntarily assumed minimum specifica- 
ne tions, and the Association was the main 
rt de. instrument through which this agreement 
d will } as reached. Concrete railway ties and 
ching roadbeds are now in process of investiga- 
icials tion toward standardization, with the 
er of Railways Bureau of the Association act- 
ing as a close friend to the movement. 
vhich - Building codes, fire insurance ratings, silo 
f the technique—the list might be expanded 
roof considerably, but in every instance the 
aster,. standardizing influence of the Association 
ional has borne fruit in greater public confi- 
r 6x. dence. 
| the 
meet, 
this +. . 
ai What is the Function 
0 . * | 
of the Distributor 
ELFRIDGE’S in London has done 
ther things that most English stores 
sent could never have done just because 
ters they had never done such things. One 
trict contribution with benefits that need not 
mail be confined to England is its definition of 
ulti- the function of a distributor. In the space 
nod- regularly used in the London Times 
e in Weekly Edition, “Callisthenes” writes: 
We can imagine discussions in which the 
‘hat air would quickly be cleared by saying: 
hey ‘The function of the distributor is to dis- 
but tribute.’ 
y to That is our function in this house, and 
uy. we do not allow it to slip from the center 
‘on- of our vision. We have to assemble mer- 
.ra- chandise from the manufacturers, the art- 
iui ists, the importers, from all the world, and 
the distribute it in accordance with public 
. needs, Everything that makes us more ef- 
8; ficient distributors we seek, everything 
3 to that would make us less efficient distrib- 
“al utors we avoid. 
S0- We do not first ask about any new plan: 
the “Will it make more profit for the firm?”, 
ore or “Will it give us a more comfortable 
nt, time?”, or “Will it make this store more 
nd talked abot?” These questions have all 
a to be answered in their place. But the 
iz. primary question is: “Will it help us to 
* perform more efficiently our duty to the 
a? publie as distributors? Will it help us 
of toward lower prices and higher quality for 
pr the public, which are the essentials of 
he 4 commercial distribution?” It is only after 
th 4 positive answer to these questions that 
We adopt the new proposal. 
al Business is so filled with complex re- 
of lationships that it is easy to lose sight 
t- of the decisive reason for its establish- 
st ment. Not so at Selfridge’s. The orig- 
er thal belief that “the function of the dis- 
ne tributor is to distribute” is emphatically 
restated. 
h- That phrasing is useful as a sort of 
d teady reckoner for the duty nearest to 
le hand. It has common sense and compli- 
2 Ment to understanding. It certainly re- 
|- 





under carefully controlled limi- 
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... via Western Electric 


HE very program that goes on the 

air through the well-known Western 
Electric microphone and_ broadcasting 
equipment can come into your home 
through the Western Electric No. 560- 
A. W. loudspeaker! 

Wake up your radio with this new voice. 

Let it tell you of the wonderful things 
there are in the air—things you do not 
suspect and cannot enjoy until you have 
a loudspeaker that brings them to you, 
in every delicate tone from the highest, 
sheerest violin tremolo to the deepest, 
fullest ’cello note. 

All-around quality is inherent in this 
Western Electric loudspeaker. It is part 
of a 50-year old tradition covering a 
whole family of related products in the 
field of communication, including the 
nation’s millions of telephones and net- 

work of switchboards and cables 


Western Elecfric 


LOUDSPEAKER 
Distributed by 


GraybaR 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 








Through authorized dealers everywhere 




















Moves all doubt of purpose. 
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Anchorage- 


How it defied 
the ton pull of a tractor! 


** TROVE it,” challenged a fac- 
tory superintendent. He 
wanted convincing evidence of 
the tremendous strength of 
Drive-Anchorage. 


So a tractor was hitched to a 
Drive-Anchored post . . . the 
driver ‘stepped on the gas”... 
the tractor tugged and pulled 
with a draw bar pull of a ton— 
and stalled. It could not budge 
the anchors—could not even 
loosen their firm hold on the soil. 


Tests prove Drive-Anchorage to 
be the simplest and most effect- 
ive support for a fence post. 
Frost —- thaws — tremendous 
strains cannot disturb it. Anchor 
Fences are held firm and perfect- 
ly aligned by this anchorage 
through years of hard service. 


Investigate this and the three 
other exclusive Anchor features. 
They give Anchor Fences great- 
er strength for longer life—make 
them more protective and better 
looking. 

Write or phone our nearest office for an 


Anchor Fencing Specialist—or Catalog 
No. 73 illustrating the Anchor features. 


ANCHOR POST FENCE CoO. 
Eastern Avenue and 35th Street 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Albany; Boston; Charlotte; Chicago; Cleve- 
land; Detroit; Hartford; Houston; Indianap- 
olis; Los Angeles; Mineola, L. I.; Newark; 
New York; Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; St. 

Louis; San Francisco; Shreveport. 


Representatives in other cities 
Consult phone directory 


A_NATION-WIDE FENCING SERVICE 


When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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' The Printers Show the Town 


By HOMER H. 


RINTING and allied industries in 

Omaha demonstrted their buying 

power recently when owners and 
employes of printing establishments and 
allied trades purchased $80,000 worth of 
merchandise in three hours. 

The buying power of the industry as a 
whole was demonstrated in connection 
with a promotion campaign now under 
way in which an effort is being made to 
impress upon business men that “print- 
| ing promotes prosperity.” 

The shopping tour was suggested by the 
Omaha Chamber of Commerce. The 
Chamber argued that if .the industry 
really had buying power it should dem- 
onstrate it. 

As a result Omaha merchants got $80,- 
000 worth of business in those three hours 
which otherwise they would not have 
got, or which at the best would have been 
spread over a considerable period. 

Since the shopping tour several queries 
have come to the Omaha Chamber and 
to the printing industries from merchant 
associations asking how the tour was en- 
gineered. In all, merchants figured that 
the tour was a very timely as well as 
profitable suggestion on the part of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 





Advertising Brings Business 


HE educational idea which the indus- 

try is trying to impart to business in 
general is that by the use of more printed 
advertising more business would be cre- 
ated. Another view of the promotion 
scheme is to draw printing and allied in- 
dustries closer together, get them to work 
on a more ethical basis and to keep their 
prices uniform. 

It is the first time that such a plan has 
ever been attempted in a city the size of 
*Omaha. In Wichita, Kansas, some three 
years ago the plan was adopted and 
proved mighty successful in awakening 
enthusiasm among the business men there 
to increase their printed salesmanship. 

In Omaha, 76 out of 114 firms eligible 
have endorsed the plan. The list in- 
cludes printing, engraving, trade compo- 
sition plants, material houses, paper 


| houses, lithographers, letter shops and 
| trade rulers. 


The motto “Printing Promotes Pros- 
perity” has been adopted by the industry. 

To put over the idea an advertisement 
is run in Omaha’s largest newspaper each 
Monday. It is six columns wide and runs 
the length of the page. 

The reading matter of the advertise- 
ment is changed after each insertion. 

In a recent advertisement it was ex- 
plained that when a business man wishes 
to do some printing on a big scale he 
should not call in two or three dozen 
printing house salesmen and ask them to 
bid on the job, but rather go to a reputa- 
ble house or an acquaintance in the busi- 





ness who has a reputation for honesty 








GRUENTHER 


and integrity. The odds are all in favor 
of the man who wants the printing 
the advertisment says, for this pr 
house will do a better and cheaper jh 
than could be got by the competitive bid. 
ding. It is quite likely that the friend 
reputable house will make several 
tions whereby substantial savings can }y 
made, which otherwise would not hay 
been made, had competitive bidding bee 
asked. 

Another advertisement tells that print 
ing and allied industries represent 5,0) 
families in Omaha and that the industry 
is fourth in Omaha’s business life on 
basis of business done each year, The 
advertisement further says that giving 
this industry business means more bug. 
ness for the city. 

The advertisements are to run once 
week for 36 weeks. The houses sponsor 
ing the campaign pro-rate the cost ae. 
cording to benefit derived. The tate 


runs from $1.50 a week for the smaller 


firms up to $14.50 for the largest. 
The drive thus far is having its desired 
results. 


modity. 


learning that they should 
creasing. 


Shows the Purchasing Power 


HE big blow was struck, however, 
when the employes and owners spent 
The papers cat- 
ried front page stories about it and it at 


$80,000 in three hours. 


tracted no little attention. 


In order to spend this money employ- 
ers asked their employes to hold their 
regular Saturday purchases over to the 
At that time em- 
ployes in every printing and allied indus 
try shop in Omaha were given a three 
hour leave with pay. They were request 
ed to take their families on the shopping 


following Thursday. 


tour. 


When a purchase was made, the amount 
was marked on a slip of paper and re 
tained by the firm. After the period was 
up, these slips were gathered and the 


amounts calculated. 


It was a clever idea of the Chambers 
and it assisted not only the merchants 


but the town in general. 


The merchants got an unexpectedly 
large amount of business, a lot of money 
was put into circulation, and the industry 
attracted attention from practically every 
firm in Omaha. The plan could be worked 
in every city in the United States with 


equal success. 


It is educating both sides, The 
industries sponsoring the program, who 
at first were reluctant to enter into the 
affair because they could not see where 
it would benefit them, are now realizing 
that it pays to advertise their own wares 
as it pays to advertise any other com- 
Almost every firm reports that 
it is highly satisfied with the results, for 
men who do considerable printing are 
discontinue 
competitive bidding, and business is in- 
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'\Todd Check 
Signer. 7500 
checks an hour! 
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THE CENTRAL PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY 
REFERRING TO THEIR TODD CHECK 


“Tur elimination of the tedious labor in 
signing by hand thousands of checks — 
which, by the use of the Todd Check-Sign- 
ing Machine, is accomplished almost auto- 
matically in a few hours—is so evident that 
under no circumstances would we now be 
without one.” Thus writes the Central 
Public Service Company of Chicago. 

The Todd Check Signer illustrated takes 
checks in sheets of four, five or six, repro- 
duces on them signature and photograph 
(or other symbol), cuts them apart and 
has them ready for distribution at the as- 
tonishing rate of 7500 per hour! A new 
Todd Check Signer, the Single-Voucher 
Unit, fitting the needs of smaller businesses, 
is used to sign and stack single checks, 
double checks (two-to-a-sheet) or voucher 
checks at a rate of 1200 per hour! These 
remarkable machines produce the most 
nearly non-counterfeitable signature known. 


Todd Check Signers relieve executives 
for all time of the irksome, time-wasting 
labor of putting a hand-written signature 
on thousands of checks. Only supervision is 
required of the executive. The machines 
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no circumstances 
would we now be without one 


OF CHICAGO 
SIGNER 2. « e« 


are double-locked and register every check 
signed. Their installation saves time where 
time is most important. 

Scores of users among banks, investment 
houses, railroads, industries, public utili- 
ties and businesses have endorsed the Todd 
Check Signer as one of the most progres- 
sive achievements in modern business. 
Every executive in your organization who 
is tied down to check signing will want to 
know about these remarkable machines. 

We will be glad to furnish you with com- 
plete information. Get in touch with the 
Todd office in your city or mail us the cou- 
pon. The Todd Company, Protectograph 
Division. (Est. 1899.) Rochester, N. Y. 
Sole makers of the Protectograph, Super- 
Safety Checks and Todd Greenbac Checks. 





| 
| THF TODD COMPANY 11-28 
| Protectograph Division 
1130 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
Please send me further information about the 
C] Todd Check Signer 
{| Super-Speed Protectograph 
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q VOTING 
MACHINE 


WITH other progressive States, 
Pennsylvania is seeking to re- 
place the paper ballot with voting 
machines and votes November 6th on 
a Constitutional Amendment to au- 
thorize their use at all elections. 


Here, as elsewhere, the State Chamber 
of Commerce is a leader in the move- 
ment to vote by the modern method. 


In all of New York City and in 2,000 
other cities and towns, from Hartford 
to San Francisco, voting machines 
are employed today. In most cases 
an amendment to the existing elec- 


permit their use. 


Voting machines make balloting swift 
and secret; provide immediately at the 
close of polls a mechanically accurate 
count; render spoiled ballots impossible; 
avoid costly recounts, and materially 
reduce cost of conducting elections. 
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Chambers of Commerce and other interested 
organizations or individuals are invited to send 
for illustrated booklets describing the operation 
of voting machines or to ask for demonstration. 


Address Department N-2 


fy VOTING | 
MACHINES 
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Science Helps Purchasing 





By HARRISON E. HOWE 


HE customer approached the coat 

buyer of a department store, plain- 

ly showing her confidence in the 
action she was about to take. 

“T bought this coat as all wool. Here 
are the remains of a sample taken from 
an inner seam and boiled out in a lye 
solution. Had it been all wool, there 
would have been nothing remaining. 
What does remain is cotton. The coat 
has been unsatisfactory and should be 
replaced.” 


Learns How to Buy Wool 


HE buyer, who acknowledged nineteen 
years of experience, asked, “Can you 
really tell how much wool and cotton is 
in a piece of cloth?” And then the cus- 
tomer explained how she had made her 
own tests. The coat was replaced and 
the buyer had learned her lesson of the 
disadvantage of the purchasing agent un- 
assisted by a testing laboratory when on 
the opposite side of the question stood a 
customer prepared to prove the facts. 
This true account is of a retail trans- 
action which will become more and more 
rare now that so many of our leading 
retail merchants havetakensteps tomake 
their own guarantees less a liability by 


| knowing in advance what it is they offer 


the ultimate consumer. 

In most cases the individual has no 
facilities for testing, and the amount in- 
volved in a single transaction would 


| rarely justify the employment of a con- 
| sulting laboratory to make the necessary 


analyses. However, the retailer has come 
to understand the value of such services 


| to his own purchasing agent and what it 


means to be able to approach the public 
certain of his position with respect to the 
quality of his wares. The great mail- 


| order houses built up laboratory staffs 


years ago and within recent years many 
well-known department stores have seen 
the light. Still more recently groups of 
retailers and manufacturers have united 
for cooperative work of the same kind. 
The public on the other hand is slowly 


| coming to understand the advantages en- 
| joved by the individual purchaser when 
| he does business witha store which guides 





its buyers with the help of a scientific 
laboratory. There may still be buyers 
who think they can tell the percentage of 
fiber of greatest value in a piece of union 
goods, but they are rarely found in the 
most successful stores. 

A chemist who had been called upon 


| to explain to a group of department store 


buyers the help which they could get 
from the laboratory was equipped with 
several samples of shepherd plaid in 
which the amount of wool varied from 
20 to 90 per cent. He was about to ex- 
plain the accuracy with which the per- 
centage of wool could be determined 
when the store manager stopped him 
and taking the samples tossed them to 


various buyers. “There,” said he, 
think you know how to judge cloth, Ty 
me the percentage of wool.” 

Not one buyer came within 25 per cent 
of the true amount when guided 
by the tests he was in the habit of app. 
ing. In these days of fine art in the spin. 
ning of yarn and the finishing of goods 
the old tests do not suffice. 

Before these days of widely applied 
science, the purchasing agent’s ju 
was very likely to be better than that of 
the average man. He had more expeg. 
ence. He cultivated an expert judgment, 
He was constantly called upon to exer 
cise his special knowledge. There wer 
no specifications formuchthat he 
and small differences in merchandigs 
meant less than at present when the 
presence or absence of some materials 
may be the difference between a usefyj 
material and junk. 

In the old days it was a case of buying 
as closely as possible, below cost wher 
it could be done, studying markets, and 
practicing in too many cases variow 
tricks designed to force the low prices, 


Buying Becomes Scientific 
ODAY the progressive purchasing 
agent realizes that he is merely a fiscal 

agent and that those from whom he buys 
are entitled to a fair profit. Whereas he 
once looked upon the chemist and other 
scientists as competitors for his job, he 
now regards themas hisallies. Thosefrom 
whom the purchasing agent buys may 
have the guidance and advice of a scien 
tific staff and without equal facilities the 
purchasing agent may be sadly hand- 
capped. 

The purchasing agent who buys buta 
few items may be enterprising enough to 
inform himself fully regarding them. At 
one time this was enough, but now the 
list of purchases is greatly extended. 
The stores upon which a compounding 
room of a modern rubber products fae 
tory draws will contain some fifteen hur 
dred items, not including the variow 
kinds of rubber. No purchasing depart 
ment can hope to know all that is nece 
sary about the individual items in sucha 
list without the records prepared by the 
testing laboratory. : 

Then, too, these are the days of spect 
fications and wherever possible these 
specifications have been set by technically 
trained men. 

The purchasing agent cannot be e& 
pected to tell merely by observation 
whether the article bought meets the pre 
scribed requirements, and since the eo 
of raw material is so small a part of the 
ultimate finished manufactured article, i 
is too much to risk even on the guarantee 


of a reputable source of supply. WeJ 


make a practice of counting the mone 
paid on our check by the bank cashier, 108 
because we distrust the bank but meré 
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be sure. And errors have been made. 

iyeries from a reputable house are 

in exactly the same spirit. Labor 

become too costly an item to make 

it wise to take any chances on the suit- 

ability of raw materials. The differences 

between good and bad for a definite pur- 

are sometimes represented by tenths 

or bundredths of a per cent of some in- 
gedient of special potentiality. 

They Look Almost Alike 

HIS is particularly true among the 

alloy steels, to which we owe so much 
in this day of marvellous machinery. 
There is little difference in the appearance 
between members of this large family of 
alloy steels, and in the best shops mis- 
takes may happen. A constant check in 
the laboratory is the only safe method. 
Not only do the alloys differ in the 
content of the semi-rare element, but 
there is a long list of these alloys, any 
one of which may be wanted, or they may 
be present in combination. The user 
wants to know as exactly as possible 
whether expensive time and equipment 
are being devoted to the right raw ma- 
terial. If not, then seconds may be pro- 
duced, profits disappear, and disappoint- 
ments occur in deliveries. 

Another change in the situation is the 
silesman whom the purchasing agent 
meets, The picturesque drummer of the 
gay ‘nineties has been succeeded by the 
sales engineer. He comes prepared to 
talk technical data and expects the pur- 
chasing agent to take the time to check 
his statements thoroughly. More than 
likely the transaction of business will be 
facilitated if he is given access to the 
men who would use his material. They 
talk the same language, enjoy discussing 
differences and ultimately reach a con- 
dusion which will guide the purchasing 
agent in serving well his employer. 

A few years ago a salesman walked into 
a factory with a liquid for which he 
claimed superior qualities as a belt cleaner 
and reconditioner. To the master me- 
chanie the salesman demonstrated that 
the liquid would do all he said it would. 
The price was ten dollars per gallon. But 
the purchasing agent refused to buy 
until he had consulted the plant chemist. 
The material proved to be a common 
chemical compound worth at the time 
$1.25 a gallon. 

While such examples could be greatly 
multiplied from the experience of hun- 

is of purchasing departments, the 
service however important at such times 
8 less valuable than that given day by 
day in obtaining for the purchasing agent 
data to guide him as to the fitness of this 
or that material for plant use, the im- 
provement and perfection of specifica- 
tions, and the constant watch to ascer- 
tain the true value of material as checked 
agaist orders. 

_*he purchasing agent having at his 
¢ 1 the reinforcement which a test- 
ing laboratory can provide, is in a greatly 
stengthened position. Without such as- 
sistance he must frequently find himself 
at embarrassing disadvantages. 
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The Hyattway is 


———— 0 PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 


the Saving Way... 


OWER saving—profit saving—longer life— 

faster production—these are the wonders 
Hyatt Roller Bearings are working in all indus- 
trial applications. 

Wherever installed on wheels, drives, shafts, 
gears and motors, smooth running Hyatts trans- 
mit power without effort or waste. Practically 
frictionless they avoid the sticking and drag of 
plain bearing surfaces. 

Equipment lasts longer when rugged Hyatts 
are employed. Immunity from bearing break- 
downs insures faster, smoother production. At- 
tention is confined to infrequent lubrications. 
Labor and maintenance costs are negligible. 

Throughout all industrial applications as well 
as in railroad, automotive, mining and agricui- 
tural equipment engineers have found that the 
Hyatt-way is the Saving Way. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


Newark Detroit Chicago Pittsburgh Oakland 


ROLLER BEARINGS 
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NEWSPAPER 
man I have 
known fora 
number of 

years once called me 
“The Billion Dollar 
Salesman and Million 
Dollar Advertiser.” An- 
other friend of mine, a 
prominent banker, at a 
luncheon held in the 
Bankers’ Club, intro- 
duced me as ‘“‘The 
World’s Only $250,000 a 
Year Advertising Copy- 
writer.” 

Nowadays, when my 
business associates and clients— 
ves, even the members of my 
family—ask me why I continue 
trying to get twenty-four hours 
of work out of each day, my in- 
variable reply is: 

“How else could I manage to 
live up to the slogans that have 
been wished on me by my 
friends ?” 

I have referred to these slo- 
gans by way of introducing the 
subject of real estate auctioneer- 
ing and the evolution of that 
important branch of the real 
estate business since the days of brass 
hands, fireworks, red lights, free presents 
and all the rest of the ballyhoo that was 
part and parcel of the equipment of the 
pioneer real estate auctioneers who 
thrived and prospered during the days of 
the “Covered Wagon.” 

Those old timers had their troubles just 
as we auctioneers of today have ours. 
The outstanding difference between the 
real estate auctioneering method of the 
past and of today consists in the methods 
emploved in creating a market for the 
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A RARE sense of values, a distinguishing 
ability to read human nature and its 
wants, and an abiding faith in printers’ 
ink have helped Joseph Day to move 
mountains of real estate by auction. His 
sales of estates, industrial plants, factory 
sites and town lots have brought mil- 
lions of dollars to their owners 


property to be sold, in persuading people 
to attend the sale, and, then, in getting 
them to buy. 

There are four fundamental principles 
in the art of selling, whether it be real 
estate, stocks or bonds, works of art or 
any other commodity. These principles 
apply in this order: Attention, Interest, 
Desire, Action. 

The old timers who used the ballyhoo 
methods made up of brass bands, free 
lunches and prizes, employed these meth- 
ods to create the first three of these prin- 


, 


The New Age of Auctioneering 


By JOSEPH P. DAY 


Of Joseph P. Day, Inc., Real Estate, New York 


ciples. When I entered 
the auction field about a 
quarter of a century ago, 
even the most dignified 
of real estate auctioneers 
on occasions used brass 
bands and distributed 
free lunches. As a young 
man and before I became 
an auctioneer, I attended 
several of these sales and 
decided that if ever I 
should become an aue- 
tioneer I would do my 
utmost to do away with 
these false standards for 
creating attention, m- 
terest and desire, as I felt that 
they were undignified for the 
real estate profession. 

About seven years ago ata 
luncheon of the Miami Chamber 
of Commerce in Florida (and 
mind you this was before the 
Florida boom) I objected to the 
practices of brass bands, free 
luncheon and free prizes. The 
Coral Gables project, which was 
then in its early stages of devel- 
opment, was using these ballyhoo 
methods. 

I attribute the great changes 
that have taken place in real estate auc 
tioneering methods to the efforts of the 
New York City real estate auctioneer— 
constantly to raise the standards of the 
business. It has been a long battle, buta 
successful one. And I believe that the 
buying public today has as great confi 
dence in a properly advertised and cot 
ducted auction sale as in any other form 
of sales effort. 

The public has come to realize that real 
estate is merchandise and that, as such, 
real estate must be bought, sold and 
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JUST PLAIN LOVE OF THE GAME 





$1 





—™ 


“PTCHE storm broke early in the day, and by 

night our lines were in a state of chaos. I 
sat in the distribution office all through that 
night and watched the battle fought out. What 
kept those linemen on the job without food or 
sleep? It wasn’t wages—you can’t pay men for 
such losses—it was just plain love of the game 
—just fighting spirit—Stone & Webster Spirit 
—that kept them at it. They sensed the romance 
in it. Why, they stormed in there, beaten from 
the towers by a 75 mile gale of sleet, soaking 
wet or frozen stiff, grousing like soldiers in a 
front-line trench, damning the cars, the tools, 
the wind, damning everything, till the cars were 
replenished with gas and oil and they were off 


STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 





TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND 
STONE & WEBSTER MEN KNOW THAT 
THE GROWTH OF A PUBLIC UTILITY 
COMPANY DEPENDS ON ITS SUCCESS 
IN SERVING THE PUBLIC, 


again. There was trouble to spare that night— 
everyone knew where to find it, and went out 
to get their share. Swearing? Sure—Mad? Clean 
through—who but a moron or fool giggles at a 
blizzard—but happy? Every last one of them, 
and fighting with all they had.” 

—A Manager’s Report 


Stone & Webster men are recognized for the part they 
play not only on the job but in the community. Wher- 
ever there is a Stone & Webster company, there you'll 
find a group of men, bound together by a common fel- 
lowship, taking an active part in local affairs; working 
for civic betterment, helping to develop local industries. 
The Stone & Webster training fits its men for public 


service. 





When writing to Stone & Wenster, INcorporateD, please 


mention Nation's Business 
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traded in precisely the same way, and 
with the same caution, good judgment 
and foresight that is applied to buying, 
selling and trading in merchandise of any 
and every other character. 

I believe I can say, without fear of 
contradiction, because of the amount of 
money I have spent in the newspapers 
during the last quarter century, that I 
have succeeded in completely changing 
the older methods employed in advertis- 
ing real estate auction sales; and in rais- 
ing the standards of real estate auction 
advertising to as great an extent as any 
other advertising standards ever have 
been raised. 


Uses Much Advertising 


ba the course of doing this, I evolved a 
special style of advertising that con- 
centrated the attention of the buying and 
investing public, not only on real estate, 
but on real estate in many different and 
widely separated sections. I gave the 
public the opportunity to decide for itself 
where and how it would like to invest its 
money in a business or residential site, a 
home or income-producing property. I 
am a firm believer in newspaper copy. I 
advertise my sales weeks in advance and 
so group my advertising that no single 
offering has the slightest advantage over 
any other offering included 
in the group. 

Another feature of the 
newspaper and magazine 
advertising methods I have 
applied to real estate auc- 
tion sales has always been 
that each advertisement 
contain a summary of the 
salient facts relating to the 
property, its location and 
surroundings. This has been 
a long step forward in the 
right direction, as any one 
may observe who takes the 
time and trouble to compare 
the advertisements of to- 
day with the stereotyped 
real estate auction adver- 
tising of the past, which was 
nothing more or less than 
merely an anouncement of 
the sale, in bulletin form. 

Real estate auctioneering, 
therefore, has grown to a 
business that is nation-wide 
in magnitude—world-wide 
in possibilities. The day of 
the old buckboard, in which 
the auctioneer and his as- 
sistants drove from lot to 
lot, while the crowd fol- 
lowed on, has passed. Auc- 
tion sales today are held in fully organized 
real estate exchanges and salesrooms that 
have a definite standing and which are 
strictly supervised by the directors of the 
exchange. Auctioneers must be licensed 
wherever they sell—whether from under 
a spacious and comfortable tent on the 
premises or the grand ballroom of some 
leading hatel. There are no more fire- 
works and no more free gifts, no more 
circus stunts and free lunches. 





corners. 
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Real estate auctioneering today is a 
dignified business. The auction sale is 
promoted at considerable expense prior 
to the sale and on the day of sale it is 
held under the most comfortable condi- 
tions possible. The audience is seated 
under a large tent that protects it from 
the sun and rain. These tents are elec- 
trically lighted so that the sale can be con- 
tinued as long as the bidders show a dis- 
position and willingness to buy. 

A number of aisle-men are present at 
the sale to answer questions and to pre- 
sent bids to the auctioneer. A temporary 
cashier’s department is established for the 
receipt of payments, and men are em- 
ployed to have the contracts signed by 
each of the successful bidders. Every- 
thing is done “according to Hoyle” and 
there is no confusion. 

Personally, I have handled numerous 
sales at which from 5,000 to 10,000 per- 
sons were present, and at which crowds 
of eager bidders literally swarmed over 
the auction stand, taking my assistants 
and myself completely by storm. It is 
difficult at such times as these to keep 
track of the bids and to see that each bid- 
der gets the property for which he had 
bid, but the organization I have built up 
has been able to handle it. 

In the final analysis, however, it is all a 
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THE SCALE of advertising used by Joseph 
Day, modern auctioneer, is suggested by 
this sign at one of New York’s busiest street 
As an electrical gesture for atten- 
tion it invites comparison with the old days 
when hand bills sufficed for public notice 


matter of long experience and a complete 
comprehension of auction-room psychol- 
ogy. In the course of every sale there are 
invariably numerous little disputes to be 
ironed out, and this must all be done with- 
out interruption of the sale itself. Over 
an experience of twenty-five years, I can 
safely say that none of my sales ever has 
been seriously interrupted by a dispute 
between a bidder and my representatives. 

In all of mv advertising I make it very 


plain as to the various steps a prospective 
purchaser must take in buying a lot. Qp 
the day of the auction he signs a contract: 
pays an initial deposit which is usually 
10 per cent of the purchase price, and jy 
about thirty days he generally getg his 
deed, providing he does not prefer the 
instalment form of mortgage which ep. 
ables him to pay the balance of his pyr. 
chase price usually at the rate of 2 per 
cent per month. 

This is known as the easy payment plan 
and is generally adopted today when the 
property purchased consists of vacant 
lots. 

After this, comes the settlement with 
the owner, who receives: from the aue- 
tioneer the net amount due him from the 
total of contract payments after the de. 
duction of the expenses incurred. 

The principal function of an auction 
sale is to convert real estate into cash in 
the most expedient. way possible, and 
without the frequently protracted nego- 
tiations attendant upon a sale by private 
treaty. 

For example, the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany of New York and the executors of 
the estate of the late Commodore Charles 
A. Gould had six million dollars’ worth of 
real estate that they wanted to liquidate 
in order to meet certain cash bequests to 
various heirs. Many of the 
properties were located in 
good sections of Manhat- 
tan, but were involved with 
intricate leases. Other par- 
cels were in less active sec- 
tions and others were in 
districts where real estate 
activity had ended, 


Make Quick Sale 


CTING upon my ad- 
vice, the bankers and 
executors authorized me to 
sell these properties at auc- 
tion. In thirty days from 
the day they notified me to 
go ahead, the sale was made. 
A very extensive advertis- 
ing, publicity and promo- 
tion campaign was entered 
into, and anticipating a 
very large attendance, I 
hired the ballroom of the 
Hotel Commodore in whieh 
to hold the sale. On the 
afternoon of the auction 
this room was crowded to 
capacity, with people over- 
flowing into the corridors. 
One of the properties in- 
cluded in the sale was the 
Aeolian building, at north- 
east corner of Fifth Avenue and 54th 
Street, which had been awarded first prize 
by the Fifth Avenue Association for the 
finest building constructed that year along 
Fifth Avenue. This award was a gold 
medal, which I capitalized in all my ad- 
vertising. I had a replica struck-olf 
which I sent to large operators to interest 
them in these properties. 
Property owners, including the execl- 
(Continued on page 169) 
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rom the Cradle of 
the Steel Pipe I ndustry 


WHEELING 





MADE OF COP-R-LOY, THE COPPER ALLOYED 


HIND every industrial devel- 

opment of consequence is a 

strong willthat knows no 
obstacles in the pursuit of success. 
So it was with Steel Pipe, first per- 
fected in 1888 under the guidance 
anddeterminationofFrank J. Hearne, 
pioneer steel maker of Wheeling. 


Hearne recognized the Age of 
Steel. Realizing advantages which 
steel has to contribute to all progress, 
he turned those advantages into pipe 
and attained for all, new standards 
of economy and service which are 
today responsible for steel pipe con- 
stituting 96% of all wrought pipe 
produced. 


And now from the scene of 
Hearne’s success, “‘the cradle of the 
steel pipe industry,” comes another 
accomplishment in pipe manufac- 
ture, COP-R-LOY Pipe, 
made of COP-R-LOY, the 
Copper Alloyed Steel. By 
reason of its greater dura- 
bility, it is destined to take 
even higher rank in the field 
of sanitation, health and con- 
venience than even that of Steel Pipe 
which has become indispensable. 

Produced in many important forms, 
COP-R-LOY, the basic material, has 
demonstrated unfailing service to 
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“From Mine 
to Market”’ 


OP-R-LOY PIPE 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 
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industry, agriculture, transportation 
and the home. Known for 20 years 
is its performance under any and all 
conditions, leaving no question, no 
doubt, in the minds of all who know 
pipe best—architects, engineers 
and plumbing contractors—that 
COP-R-LOY Pipe is another for- 
ward step in the great Age of Steel. 

When you have need of pipe in 
building or for replacement, have 
confidence in your architect 
and plumber if they recom- 
mend and use COP-R-LOY 
Pipe, because it will in- 
crease the return from 
every dollar put into the 
job. COP-R-LOY Pipe is 
new and yet the refined alloy steel 
of which it is made has met the test 
of time. Write for a booklet which 
will explain the benefits obtainable 
from COP-R-LOY Pipe. 

















‘THE importance of Steel 

Pipe to present day living 
is seen in statistics for 1927 
which show a production of 
2,978,493 gross tons (2240 
lbs. per ton). This is equiv- 
alent to 55 pounds of Steel 
Pipe for every man, woman 
and child in the United 
States, and no other wrought 
tubular product compares 
with such overwhelming 
preference. 





WHEELING STEEL 
CORPORATION 
WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 
Subsidiary Companies: 
Wheeling Corrugating Company 
Wheeling Can Company 
Pitt Iron Mining Company 


The Consolidated Expanded 
Metal Companies 


Consumers Mining Company 


Ackermann Manufacturing 
Company 


La Belle Transportation Company 
La Belle Coke Company 
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The Why of the MidzYear Meeting 


By WARREN BISHOP 


HE Chamber of Commerce of 

the United States at least for the 

purposes of this article, might be 

considered as being, like “All 
Gaul,” divided into three parts. 

First there is the thing that is the 
Chamber, that makes it a real federation 
—the membership of 1,500 organizations, 
chambers of commerce big and little, all 
the way from New York to San Francisco; 
trade associations of a 1,000 members or 
a dozen. All are alike in one thing. They 
are groups of business men, who having 
a common purpose find they can best 
work to aid that purpose by getting to- 
gether. 

Second, the officers and staff, directors 
chosen by the organization members, a 
president chosen by the Board, commit- 
tees, department heads, assistants—the 
working force of the organization. They 
are the agents of the members, carrying 
out plans and policies that are determined 
by the members. 

Third, there is a group which 
forms the connecting link be- 
tween the members and head- 
quarters in Washington. They 
are National Councillors. A fed- 
eration of 1,500 organizations is 
a bulky thing—the officers of 
member organizations have 
other things to do than concen- 
trate their attention upon the 
National Chamber. So each or- 
ganization chooses its National 
Councillor to represent it in the 
United States Chamber and at 
once to keep it informed of what 
is going forward in the National 
Chamber and to keep the Na- 
tional Chamber informed about 
the organizations’ views and 
problems. 

It is around these Councillors 
particularly that the mid-year 
gathering of the Chamber cen- 
ters. This year the meeting was 
at Hot Springs, Arkansas, and 
several hundred men journeyed 
there; stayed, some one day, 
some five or six; met in commit- 
tee, talked in lobbies, and wound 
up with two days of discussion in 
open meetings. 

What manner of men and of 
what do they talk? Take one 
subject, agriculture, most talked 
of throughout the country per- 
haps. Political platforms and _ political 
orators plunge into it or walk around it 
as temperament dictates. It is talked on 
soap boxes at city corners and in front 
of cross-roads stores. 

And with all this talk the National 
Chamber’s members have been working 


and working helpfully with this problem 
for years. 

Who does it and how? Take the “who” 
first. The Chamber has a committee on 
agriculture. It met at Hot Springs and 
sat most of the time for three days. Who 
was there? 


Dwicut B. Hearp, chairman, rancher, and 
investment banker from Arizona. 

MarsuaLtt Dana, editor of The Post of 
Portland, Oregon, who brought with him 
some of the Northwest’s point of view. 

M. M. Baker, vice president of the Cater- 
pillar Tractor Company, who farms and 
makes farming machinery. “Vice Presi- 
dent in charge of Cows” they call him in 
his own organization. 

James A. Watker, head of the Blue Valley 
Creameries Company, Chicago. 

JOHN Branopt, president of Land o’Lakes of 
Minnesota, friendly rival of Mr. Walker’s 
in business but sharing with him a desire 
to see what American business can do for, 
and with, American farming. 








NEVER before, perhaps, have the problems 
of business been so varied and so intricate. 
And I am sure that never before has there 
been greater need for a proper understand- 
ing and appraisal of the problems of busi- 
ness both by business and the public. Busi- 
ness needs to look to its own affairs frankly 
and candidly and in the proper perspective. 

There is need, therefore, of real business 
statesmanship; for its problems are so wide 
spreading and so intimately inter-wined 
with both business and public welfare that 
mere curbstone opinion based on snap 
judgment and half truths will not suffice. 
These questions require detailed, scientific 
study by the best business brains of the 
country. Your National Chamber is a lab- 
oratory for such impartial, unbiased study. 


—WILLIAM BUTTERWORTH 








Dan A. Mituert, cattleman and banker 
from Denver. 

Wituiam J. Dean, of St. Paul, dealer in 
machinery, much of which finds its way to 
farms. 

Harrison E. Howe, chemist and editor of 
the Journal of Industrial and Engineering 
Chemistry, asked particularly for his spe- 


cial knowledge of the obligation by indus. 
try of farm waste. 

Cuartes D. Boytes, director, Farm Seed 
Association of North America. 


There are two reasons for testing the 
make-up of this committee. 

First, that such men as these were will- 
ing to make the trip to Hot Springs, to use 
their valuable time in an effort to work out 
what American business can do for Ameri- 
can agriculture. 

Second, that this committee was only 
one of a dozen similar groups that were 
meeting in a whole row of rooms on the 
second floor of the Arlington Hotel. 

What type of subjects did this commit- 
tee discuss? For one thing the pending 
referendum on agriculture, the protest 
against the clause dealing with reclama- 
tion. Was the referendum drawn in the 
best possible form? Is there any lesson 
to be learned in handling future refer- 
enda? What are real common sense com- 
mercial possibilities of utilizing 
farm waste? 

At an open session of the 
meeting, Dwight B. Heard, 
chairman of the committee, told 
the Councillors and others what 
in his and the committee’s opin- 
ions the Chamber might do on 
agriculture. 

Some of the other subjects 
given consideration were state 
and local taxation, street and 
highway traffic, proposed 
changes in the Federal Reserve 
System; government reorganiza- 
tion, fire waste control, aeronau- 
tics, the share of business in eqm- 
munity development. 

By resolution the meeting de- 
clared its faith in the referen- 
dum as a means of sounding out 
business opinion but urged a 
need of improving the methods 


tions vote. 

Another change that was dis 
cussed and which will be sub- 
mitted to the membership is 
that the number of regional di- 
visions of the Chamber be i- 
creased from four to six witha 
resulting increase in the number 
of vice-presidents and division 
managers. 

To chronicle in any detail the 
work of this mid-year meeting 
would take not one but several pages. All 
that I have here sought to do is to set 
forth “why” the meeting was held and 
“how” it worked. The “what” of the 
meetings, the real things it did, will be 
reported and reflected in this magazine 
for many months. 








by which the member organiza- 
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The Battle for the Dime 


UR seemingly 
easual small- 
change expen- 
ditures of pen- 

nies, nickels and dimes, for 
both needfuls and _ trifles, 
may be conservatively esti- 
mated at some $23,000,000 
a day—which makes a tidy 
annual total of about $8,- 
400,000,000. This is two 
daily dimes for each of the 
115,000,000 persons in the 
United States. Should it 
at first seem far-fetched to 
reckon babes-in-arms, it 
may be remembered that 
for those same infants many 
a purchase is made by 
adults. 

Should it seem unlikely that each mem- 
ber of every unskilled wage earner’s fam- 
ily on every day in the year finds an easy 
twenty cents in his pocket, it may be re- 
membered that it is for such families fre- 
quently that a wide range of food and 
household necessities is acquired in five 
and ten cent volumes. 

This eight billion dollar estimate is pos- 
sibly quite low. Food-products items 
within the dime-or-less classification prob- 
ably alone account for several billions. 
Consider bread, to that end. 

Today, we have with us the sweeping 
“Battle for the Dime!” And for its com- 
ponents, too—the single pennies and the 
five-cent pieces. 

This is a new battle among us. At least 
new at its present scale. The luxury motif 
in demand and in selling has in part 
widened its fray. The mechanization of 
industry has, almost automatically, 
helped it spread. 


Mighty Trades from Little Coins 


HE small coins are now potent coins. 

It is the dime or its children which are 
at the base of practically all short-haul 
passenger transportation in the country. 
They are the five cent and ten cent pieces 
which are for the most part responsible 
for our great telephone system. <A well- 
known monument to the miscellaneous ten 
cent purchase long ago jutted into the 
famous skyline of New York. 

It is a rather startling list of industries 
and divisions of manufacturing and com- 
mercial pursuits which reveal themselves 
largely dependent upon the direction of 
flow of the small-change stream of pur- 
chases. Some industries seem as far re- 
moved from a dime, as a locomotive frame 
from an ash tray. 





Errand girls shall have 
pearl-like necklaces 


Illustrations by Stuart Hay 


The short-haul 
transit industry al- 
ready mentioned, as 
a matter of fact is 
the cause for exist- 
ence of extensive 
equipment. and sup- 
ply industries. 

These then, also 
live on the former’s 
dimes and nickels. 
The publishing in- 
dustry, whether its 
product be a nation- 
al weekly in some 
millions of copies, 
jazz-blues sheet 
music or any one of 
2,000-odd daily 
newspapers, has 
largely a penny-to-dime market. But 
makers of automatic presses weighing 
some scores of tons and taking from sev- 
eral months to more than a year to build 
are also dependent upon that industry. 

Directly or indirectly almost every food 
product in some ultimate or penultimate 
stage comes within the odd-change prov- 
ince. Almost every milk food product 
does, just for example: milk; cheese; ice 
cream. 

In 1926, the wholesale value of the 
United States’ milk destined largely, pre- 
sumably, for eventual household use was 
$3,120,935,000! In the same year com- 
mercial ice cream’s wholesale valuation 





Sonny has acquired a 
thin dime. 
sure on him to spend 
it becomes terrific 


By ROBERTS EVERETT 


was at least $300,000,000, and the like 
valuation of condensed and dried milk was 
some $135,000,000, and many of these 
commodities were sold at retail in small 
quantities. 


Dependent on Small Purchases 


ACHINERY, supplies and equip- 

ment enterprises, which form a line 
of support for the milk products indus- 
tries, according to certain estimates pur- 
veyed in the same year $90,000,000 worth 
of items to dairy food plants generally. 
Again the dime and the nickel were be- 
hind the scenes. 

Nor are our five and ten cent spend- 
ings noncompetitive in nature. For milk 
and tobacco—again just for example— 
are in many ways competitive products, 
as close investigation will show. Shall it 
be cigarettes or a milk shake? “Bill, 
have a cone, or a cigar?” Competition 
inheres in the two commodities but it 
exists also because both products are 
odd-change equals in price. 

The laundry industry—today it is far 
greater than is commonly thought—is, in 
“by-the-piece” reckoning, a penny-nickel 
business, too. Soap is primarily a five 
and ten cent product. So are many cos- 
metics. And any chain drug store has in 
stock fifty different ten cent items which 
seem to belong very clearly to no recog- 
nized products’ family. 

Paper products as they reach the final 
consumer, are penny products, to a sur- 
prising degree. A vast 
range of notions, many 
of them related closely 
or remotely to textiles, 
are ten cent purchase 
items. 

Almost all small con- 
tainers—although in 
some of their commer- 
cial stages they may be 
purchased by the carload 
—in strict. cost account- 
ing practice and in the 
final consumer’s outlay 
for container plus its 
contents, are small- 
change products. They 
may be of metal, glass, 
fiber, wood, paper or 
what-not. Several mil- 
lion dollars within the 
last few years have been 
invested—some of them 
profitably, some unprof- 
itably—in automatic 
vending apparatus and 
ventures. These are all 






The pres- 








based on the restless nickel, the casual 
dime, in the pocket of the passer-by. 

Some day industrial census men will 
survey the shoe polishing “industry.” 
Their figures on volume of business and 
number of employes will startle more 
than one economic “dopester.” In ma- 
terials used and services performed it is 
another ten cent giant. 

The seed trade is largely a dime trade. 
So are almost numberless others. 


Pressure on the Dime 


CTUALLY the procurement, manu- 

facturing and merchandising compe- 
tition which rests upon the current spend- 
ing of dimes and nickels, is so keen and so 
widespread that it is quite literally true 
that the mere presence in any citizen’s 
pocket of a restful small coin is a provoca- 
tive stimulus to a great section of the 
nation’s business. 

To move that coin, factories which 
sprawl across whole acres are built; ad- 
vertising copywriters devise newer and 
more trenchant appeals; buying scouts in 
every nook of the commercial world 
sharpen their wits and diversify their pur- 
chases; experts in distribution make sur- 
veys and study personal and community 
habits; stores and chain stores by the 
thousands change their stocks, redress 
their windows; banks and investment 
houses make and call 
loans and bring about 
mergers. To some degree 
the whole amazing intri- 
cate machinery of mod- 
ern activity sets itself in 
motion to get that one 
coin, 

It is dramatic and 
complex, this industrial 
and commercial inter- 
play and cross-play for 
the small change of the 
country, in which cor- 
porate units, massed 
capital and public taste 
are among the great, per- 
sonified participants. 

Consider the small son 
and his dad and his 
mother and little sister 
of any moderately pros- 
perous family of any 
community, urban or 
rural, anywhere inthe 
country, and the small- 
change which each 
spends. 

Picture any ten or 
twelve year old boy who has acquired one 
thin, small chip—a minted ten cent piece. 

The pressure and blandishments of in- 
dustries and products upon his dime and 
himself will be actually little short of 
terrific. He will perhaps have a friendly 
feeling toward some slight solace for the 
palate. 

Yet what may he do, when he finds 
himself torn between the subtle suasions 
of the ice cream men, who have plas- 
tered the country in a variety of methods 
with cooperative advertising—of the 
manufacturers of confectionery, who, in 
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a cooperative movement pictorially are 
tying “Buy Candy” reminder strings 
around American fingers—of the carbo- 
nated beverage bottlers who are raptur- 
ously, in print and other places, glorify- 
ing “nep”? 

Assume that he decides for ice cream; 
which will he purchase (each one costs 
the same!): two Eskimo Pies, a choco- 
late soda, a big cone, a fistful of “sand- 
wich,” a dish of vanilla, or an individual 
slice in a carton? 

But he need not buy any of the named 
pleasure-givers. He may buy cake, by 
the slice or in a carton, and pull out 
raisins from California and nutmeats 
from Spain. Or cookies, galore. Bananas 
from the bunch or a mastiff-sized “hot 
dog.” He may put lime in his bones, 
zip in his muscle cells, vitamins in his 
*tummy—or ruin his digestion. 

Or he may have today an urge toward 
amusement: toys, sports and their acces- 
sories. It seems apparent again that he 
has a wide choice. 

But is it really a choice? Well, it’s at 
best a restricted choice, because, for all 
that he is possessor of a dime, he is not 
an absolutely free agent. For through- 
out any period of more than a second he 
has a variety of desires and vague be- 
ginnings of desires, and there is thus 
some indecision implicit. 





The publishing industry has largely a 
penny-to-dime market for its product 


His dime will admit him to many a 
motion picture “palace,” to a flea circus, 
to an amusement park, to a puppet show 
at his school; it will admit him and his 
gang to a penny arcade. Should he decide 
on the movie there will still be, probably, 
the necessity of a choice of one show 
among several, and in an amusement park 
there are, of course, the scenic racer, the 
games of skill and the games of chance— 
barkers and electric lights grasping more 
than once for his dime. 

Toys? There are card games (scores 
of them intrinsically equally tempting), 





a checker or chess set, nine-pins and 
whistles, even a mechanical train, and 
spring-powered toys in innumerable list- 
ing. There are available, for his dime, 
tops, marbles, tin soldiers, toy menagerie 
specimens, firearms and drums, miniature 
musical instruments, toy watches, toy 
airplanes, uncounted puzzles—which to 
choose among their allurements and 
bally-hoo ? 

Actually (and this is not even mildly 
exaggerative) many importers of novel- 
ties, almost innumerable American and 
foreign manufacturers, and domestic dis- 
tributing organizations galore either pre- 
pare to admit the sheriff or pile up cash 
reserves exactly as they may entice the 
small boy in general—and the rest of the 
family—to flip odd dimes this way, say, as 
against that. 

Perhaps, at a given moment, this par- 
ticular boy scorns both food and amuse- 
ment but his soul seeks knowledge or his 
spirit needs song. His attention may be 
promptly drawn to a variety of thing-um- 
bobs with which he can easily put the 
finest radio set. out of commission, how- 
ever constructive his intentions may be; 
to pencil boxes containing not only pen- 
cils and pens but small note books and 
amazing miscellanies to assist him to 
learning; to elaborate assortments of 
crayons, or water-color paints and 
brushes; tosmall tools with which 
he may fashion anything from 
boats to a play-house “lean-to”; 
to a complete pair of spectacles. 

He may find that the ten cent 
books which compete for his 
favor are almost all-inclusive in 
range, encompassing, apparently 
with equanimity, the works of 
Homer, Virgil, Caesar, Scott and 
lurid modern mystery tales. 

In the advertising columns of 
the household’s favorite weekly 
he may learn of a “New 64-page 
book of model airplanes. Teaches 
the principles of flying, contains 
plans and directions for building 
gliders and racers. .. . Sent 
postpaid for five cents.” 

Little Sister may duplicate 
any of her bigger brother’s pur- 
chases, if she chooses to emulate 
him, or she may select (under 
pressure conscious or uncon- 
scious) from an equally wide 
and different range of gratifica- 
tions strictly feminine. 

Mother, herself, with a casual 
dime in her change purse, may 
hesitate among choices that are probably 
literally beyond cataloguing. What shall 
she buy? There are untrimmed hats, rib- 
bons, lace, soap, manicuring implements, 
scissors, household tools, wash cloths, 
kitchen accessories, pots and pans, imita- 
tion silk stockings, fancy combs, handker- 
chiefs, hair pins, dishes, glasses, polishes, 
moth balls, curtain rods, pins, lacquers, 
postal cards, greeting cards, fresh and 
canned fruit products! 

Industry has drawn upon the artistic 
accomplishments of the past to a suf- 
prising degree in connection with the de- 
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WATKINS &. SMITH 
COMPANY 


1-TON CHASSIS—130” WHEELBASE 


s1095 


14-ton chassis—134" wheelbase . $1545 
1'4-ton chassis—151” wheelbase . 1595 
2-ton chassis—150” wheelbase . 1945 
2-ton chassis—164” wheelbase . 1995 
2'/2-ton chassis—150” wheelbase . 2545 
2'42-ton chassis—164” wheelbase . 2595 





Prices f. 0. b. Toledo, Ohio, and specifica- 
tions subject to change without notice. 
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Willy.s-Knight trucks 
meet every demand of rapid, 
economical transportation 


Progressive operators are turning more and more to 
Willys-Knight trucks as most successfully combin- 
ing the speed, stamina, economy and reliability de- 
manded by modern commercial transportation. 


Willys-Knight trucks are powered by the patented 
double sleeve-valve six-cylinder engine—acknowl- 
edged by engineering experts to be the simplest and 
most efficient of automobile motors. This superior 
engine is notable for lively pick-up, sustained speed, 
ample power for the roughest going and remarkable 
freedom from carbon troubles and repairs. 


Other important advantages of Willys-Knight trucks 
include four-wheel brakes, heavy duty truck-type 
clutch and transmission, Hotchkiss drive, extra deep, 
low-hung frame, strong metal spoke wheels, balloon 
tires, chrome vanadium steel springs. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 
Willys-Overland Sales Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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PROSPERITY 


Wien a city grows as 


rapidly—and steadily—as Roanoke, it should 
not be overlooked by any manufacturer 
contemplating new plant locations or branch 
warehouses. 


Analyze the progressive growth of 
Roanoke. Here are the figures. In 1880, 
Roanoke had only 669 inhabitants. Four 
years later it was a real town with a popula- 


. tion of 5,000. Six more years made it a 


city of 16,000 people. Faster and faster it 
grew, yet as steadily and solidly as an oak, 
Now the community population of Roanoke 
is over 80,000! 


What rare combination of industrial ad- 
vantages is responsible for this unusual 
growth? What brought the world’s largest 
artificial silk (rayon) mill to Roanoke? Why 
is Roanoke the location of 113 different 
industries—with some plants here the largest 





of their kind in the South? Why is Roanoke 
the distributing center of some of the coun- 
try’s leading manufacturers? 


The ROANOKE BRIEF will tell you the 
whole story. Write for it today on your 
business letterhead. Now is the time to 
plan your move to Roanoke. Address: 
Chamber of Commerce, 207 Jefferson Street, 
Roanoke, Virginia. 


ROANOKE 


VIRGINIA 


The Motorland Supreme! 





rn 

Taxe your next auto- | 
mobile trip through this magnificent | 
scenic section via Roanoke —the key 
city of Virginia's Valley Resort and | 
Mountain Empire. Visit the celebrated 
historic shrines, ete. etc. Enjoy the 
fine roads and hotels. Get ready now. 
Write for the free illustrated tour 
booklet: “The Log of the Motorist 
through the Valley of Virginia and the 
Shenandoah.” 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
2W7ZJefferson Street, Roanoke, Virginia 





When writing please mention Nation's Business 
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sign of these new ten cent products: a 
shoe horn—a hair pin—a stamped metal 
dress ornament—may be traced, in their 
spirit, to the tombs of the Pharaohs or 
to dead Genoese goldsmiths. By-wastes 
of a few years ago are now ten cent by- 
products which bid fair tomorrow to be 
primary products. 

And Dad’s dime, of course, too, is the 
kernel of a daily battle of products. In 
some respects he is the chief spender of 
the country’s small change, although he 
individually may not realize this. In one 
important province he is the least of our 
spenders, happily delegating to “the lady 
of the house” the family’s daily buying of 
essentials. But whether it may happen 
that in a selected instance he disburses 
his odd coins charily or fluently, there is 
the same competitive beckoning for them 
on every side, every hour. 

They may be saved in some ordinary 
way—deposited in a Travel Club—given 
away. Or lost in a game of poker! 
There is a greater probability that they 
will go, half for impulsive, half for rea- 
soned small wants—for, as random ex- 
amples, an electric light bulb, a small 
rake, a cigarette case, a bill fold, shaving 
cream, a mechanical lighter, a measuring 
tape, magnifying glasses, patterned hose, 
a key ring. 


Competition in Charity 


OR curiosity’s sake return to the 

small-boy spender for a moment. As- 
sume that he has (perhaps not too char- 
acteristically), decided not to spend his 
dime but to give it aWay or save it. He 
finds competitive pressure there, too. 

His dime’s easiest avenue of charity 
is probably through a mendicant’s tin 
cup. But a giver today, be it the boy or 
another, is adjured to make useful con- 
tributions by appeals more scientific than 





that. He may “give until it hurts” to 
any of many nationally active philan. 
thropic funds which aggressively, ang 
with admirable “merchandising” 
seck small coins at one time or another 
throughout the year. They are funds for 
famished Chinese, for hospital beds, for 
orphanage youngsters, for the Salvation 
Army, the Near East Relief. And there 
are the Sunday School envelopes. 

As to savings, today’s small boy’s 
school, his neighborhood’s savings bank 
and national thrift organizations work 
upon him to have him “put away” his 
wealth. 

Perhaps his school is one in which gay. 
ings accounts are handled in their first ae- 
curaulation by the pupils’ own thrift 
groups. In Rochester, New York, since 
the establishment of a school banking 
system there a dozen years ago, more 
than one million dollars has been de- 
posited by school children, until now 
some 15,000 of them make deposits every 
week, of an average of ten cents each, 

Actually, there is no bank in the coun- 
try so great that it does not directly or 
indirectly seek the ten cent savings of the 
country, no governmental fiscal policy or 
effort that does not in fair part depend 
upon the pennies, dimes and nickels of the 
thrifty. 

It is only by the same token that to us 
normally the nail file is an article but 
the automobile is an industry that we so 
seldom think of the scope and fervor of 
the ten cent struggle which now surrounds 
us. We are familiar enough with the 
many diagrams of the consumer’s dollar, 
cut in differing pie-portions to illustrate 
many a matter relating to the long famed 
“battle” for that coin. But how often is 
that more imposing warfare really only 
a sequence of engagements, each of them 
a “Battle for the Dime?” 








Bright Color Helps Workers 


T WAS Ruskin’s belief that the pur- 
est and most thoughtful minds were 
those which loved color the most. 

For its part, industry is providing evi- 
dence for belief that the worker’s state of 
mind is largely a matter of shop colors. 
Reactions to colors are various, of course, 
yet the averages do support some general 
conclusions, as the Virginia Electric and 
Power Company has discovered in ex- 
periments with color in its Richmond 
plant. 

On the assumption that bright colors 
can make rooms more attractive and 


| employes more cheerful, this company 


discontinued the use of dark and drab 
hues. The experiment with bright col- 
ors began in the carpenter shop, where 
woodworking machines were painted in 
contrasting enamels. 

The results were so satisfactory that 
gayer coloring was then applied through- 
out the entire plant. Lively orange and 
bright blue are freely used, and in every 
prospect is the restful green. 


No scientific study of color and its ef- 
fect on the worker has been attempted 
by the company, nor has increase of out- 
put been the decisive intent in adopting 
the use of color. The chief aim is the 
cheerfulness and the contentment of the 
employes through more inviting working 
conditions. 

That this purpose is well served is at- 
tested by J. B. Hayes, superintendent of 
transportation. “It is not possible to 
measure the effect of the change on the 
output, either in quality or in quantity,” 
he writes, “but the innovation is popular 
with the employes and they take pride in 
keeping their equipment at its best.” 

Avoidance of shades that literally make 
a man “see red” does seem a useful pre- 
ventive of plant wear and tear. More 
than that saving, this experiment prom- 
ises a new and practical consideration of 
the toll of monotony. The revised ver- 
sion may be that all drabness and no 
brightness would make every man Jack 
of us a dull boy. 
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Alaskan Weather 
by Radio 


FTER years of effort on the part of 
commercial interests concerned, 
a radio station will be opened for 
business at Point Barrow, Alaska, on the 
rim of the Polar Sea, in charge of Richard 
Heyser, Signal Corps, U.S. A. Point Bar- 
row is the northernmost bit of land any- 
where in the territory of the United 
States and so far as officers of the Signal 
Corps have knowledge the station there 
will be further north than any other in 
the world. 

The fur industry, a San Francisco trad- 
ing post, the mission of the Presbyterian 
Church, the Bureau of Education of the 
Department of the Interior, which has at 
Barrow a school for native Alaskans, and 
the United States Weather Bureau will 
furnish most of the business for Private 
Meyser and his 50-watt, short-wave- 
length set. ; 

Ships that come into these waters in 
the few weeks in summer when the ice 
cap moves off shore, also are expected to 
make use of it. Point Barrow is the cen- 
ter of population of perhaps 1,500 per- 
sons, with about 250 of them living actu- 
ally in the village. Heretofore it’s only 
method of reaching the outside world was 
by dog-sled in winter or by sea for a few 
weeks in mid-summer. 


Foreshadows Conditions in U. S. 


HE Weather Bureau is very much in- 

terested in the establishment of the 
radio station since it will enable it to re- 
ceive reports twice each day that may be 
very important in yyrierene, besa in 
the United States. Alaskan “weather af- 
fects the weather below the Canadian 
line as far east as the Atlantic Ocean and 
down into the South. 

Observations have been made at Point 
Barrow in the past but when the data 
reached the outside world by mail after 
the observations were actually taken, it 
had very little practical value. On the 
other hand daily observations for con- 
tinued periods, sent out when fresh, 
Weather Bureau officials hope, will mark 
another step toward the day when mete- 
orology will come still closer to being an 
accurate science with results of great 
importance to agriculture, shipping, and 
especially to those in the future _who 
travel the airways. 

In spite of the pressure for such a sta- 
tion it might not have been established if 
Heyser, on furlough, had not taken a por- 
table set with him in a flight from Seward 
to Point Barrow early in June. He flew 
with some film representatives who were 
looking for a lost polar explorer. Al- 
though Barrow is 1,200 air miles from 
Seward, Heyser had his set working in 54 
hours and a few minutes after they flew 
north, notifying the world of the safety of 
the explorer, 

That demonstration led to the decision 
to try out the station permanently, 
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N atural Stone meets the 


Banker’s Tests of aGood 
Investment 
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oe is no more conspicuous trend 
in modern building than the extent 
to which Indiana Limestone is being se- 
lected for all sorts of commercial projects. 
Modern production methods have 
brought this beautiful, light-colored nat- 
ural stone into the price range of less de- 
sirable building materials. The result isthat 
not only the outstanding new buildings 
of the metropolitan centers but all sorts 
of medium-priced buildings as well are 
being faced with Indiana Limestone. 
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3 Reasons 


for the swing to Indiana 
Limestone as given by 


leading building 


authorities 


1 IndianaLimestone build- 
ings yield high income 
because they attract tenants. 


Walls faced with Indiana 

Limestone rarely need 
cleaning, caulking or repairs. 
Exterior upkeep is lowest of 
any. 


Bankers and mortgage 

firms regard the perma- 
nency of Indiana Limestone 
with favor. Thus builders are 
often able to secure better 
terms. 
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The Foreman National Bank 
Building, Chicago. Indiana 
Limestone on low base of 
granite is being used for this 
monumental structure. Gra- 
ham, Anderson, Probst @ 
White, Architects. Paschen 
Bros., Builders. 


The beauty of these fine buildings has 
caught the public eye. In addition to 
provingunusually profitable from a rent- 
ing standpoint, buildings faced with 
Indiana Limestone are economical in 
exterior upkeep and the stone becomes 
more beautiful as time goes on. We will 
gladly send detailed information regard- 
ing any type of Indiana Limestone build- 
ing. An illustrated booklet mailed free 
on request. Address Box 740, Service 
Bureau, Bedford, Indiana. 


INDIANA LIMESTONE COMPANY 


General Offices: Bedford, Indiana 


Executive Offices: Tribune Tower, Chicago 


When writing to INDIANA Limestone Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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Adding Efficiency to Messengers 


By HARRY L. ROGERS 


HAT has become of the 

old-fashioned messenger 

boy, whose laziness, care- 

lessness, and general un- 
fitness for the role of winged mercury 
were a prolific source of humor, and 
whom cartoonists pictured either as a 
doddering old man, or as a careless youth 
moving at a snail’s pace? 

That figure has nothing in common 
with the alert, neatly uniformed young- 
ster who walks into your office today, 
removes his cap, and in businesslike 
fashion hands you a telegram. The mes- 
senger of today is a comparatively new 
product, evolved in the progress of mod- 
ern business practice. 

He is the product of a definite, carefully 
considered policy, designed to help the 
youngster become a worthy citizen and 
a useful factor in the business world. 


No Improvement on Messengers 


EWCOMB CARLTON, president of 
the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany, is responsible for that policy. Since 
Prof. 8. F. B. Morse ticked off the first 
public telegraph message from Washing- 
ton to Baltimore in 1844, engineers have 
devised many improvements in mechan- 
isms for the transmission and reception of 
telegrams. But no one has been able to de- 
velop anything better calculated to get 
a telegram delivered than a quick-witted, 
energetic, dependable boy. How were 
boys of those qualifications to be made 
always available in sufficient numbers for 
the proper functioning of the telegraph 
service ? 

Thanks to the constructive work of 
Mr. Carlton, this question has been an- 
swered, though it has taken time, and 
the delivery of telegrams is still to be 
ranked as a major task. 

Mr. Carlton himself has stated the 
situation succinctly: 

“Within a single year,” he said, “the 
Western Union Telegraph Company 
transmits and delivers approximately two 
hundred million telegrams. These mes- 
sages are flashed to the four corners of 
the continent and abroad over wires and 
equipment that cost millions of dollars to 
build and maintain, but the task of de- 
livery rests in large part with some six- 
teen thousand messengers. Without 
prompt delivery, the speediest transmis- 
sion over great distances would be nulli- 
fied and the value of the service destroyed. 

“Here we have a, glimpse of one of the 
big jobs confronting the Western Union. 
Briefly, the task is to recruit, train, and 
maintain a small army of messengers who 
are resourceful and dependable. The so- 
lution was found in making Western 
Union messenger service a desirable inter- 


mediate training school for young men of 
character and intelligence seeking an op- 
portunity to express themselves in the 
world of useful work.” 

The Western Union is the largest in- 
dividual employer of boys in the world. 
In New York City alone the company 
employs sixteen hundred boys. Except 
for Boy Scouts and the Y. M. C. A., no 
other organization in the world is so di- 
rectly interested in the problem of han- 
dling boys. 

The new plan of the Western Union 
attracts boys of a better class than those 
generally drawn under the old system. 
Among the inducements offered are ade- 
quate pay, neat uniforms and, in the 
larger cities, efficient continuation schools, 
with messenger bands, orchestras and 
athletic teams as a means of improving 
interest and morale. 

But more important still, the messen- 
ger service has been made a clearing 
house for boys. Youngsters of ambition 
and promise not only have reasonable 
pay, beneficial training, and a chance to 
continue their schooling, but they also are 
aided in finding jobs that offer an oppor- 
tunity to launch themselves on a perma- 
nent business career. 


A Job with a Future 


T would be difficult to name a class of 
work in which greater opportunity is 
afforded the boy for iooking about before 
choosing the line of work he wishes to fol- 
low. In the course of a day’s deliveries 
the messenger visits many offices, fac- 
tories or other business establishments. 
He makes acquaintances, and gains some 
idea of the scope of each enterprise. As 
he is intelligent, courteous, and depend- 
able, he attracts attention, and when there 
is an opening for a boy of his qualifica- 
tions, he often gets first call. 

The company does not oppose such 
changes. On the contrary boys are en- 
couraged to find positions which offer a 
future, and are aided in every practical 
way to make the advance. In New York 
City, for example, the messenger per- 
sonnel manager for the company cooper- 
ates with personnel executives for the 
leading big business concerns of the 
country, including organizations such as 
the Standard Oil Company of New Jer- 
sey, New York Stock Exchange, Chase 
National Bank, American Surety Com- 
pany and the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. 

Through the reports of messenger 
supervisors and the showing made in 
the continuation school, careful check is 
kept and the boy is rated. By means of 
the connections with personnel executives 
of other big concerns, new jobs opening 


up are offered likely individuals. So far 
as conditions permit, this same procedure 
is followed in other cities, 

While the boy remains in the megsen- 
ger service, he is constantly subjected to 
a course of practical moral training. 
Every messenger is furnished by the com- 
pany with a complete uniform, including 
cap, rain-cape, shirts and a mackinaw for 
winter wear. Since pride in personal ap- 
pearance is regarded as of first impor- 
tance, the necessity for neatness is con- 
stantly impressed. Boys are reminded 
that for many patrons and a good part of 
the public, they alone represent the com- 
pany. 

“To be a good messenger,” says the 
“Manual,” which every boy learns by 
heart, “you must, first of all, be prompt. 
Report at the office to which you are as- 
signed promptly at the time you are to 
go on duty, fully equipped as a Western 
Union messenger. This means that your 
uniform and cap must be in first-class 
condition—brushed clean and free from 
spots; coat buttoned from top to bot- 
tom, your face and hands clean and your 
hair combed. 

“Your shoes and leather puttees should 
be shined with paste every morning and 
brushed up again during the day if they 
have lost their polish. If this is done 
your appearance will support your po- 
sition as an important link in a great pub- 
lic service” 

To enforce these instructions messen- 
ger captains, lieutenants and sergeants— 
boys given special duties and rank for 
merit—make frequent inspections, and 
no boy who fails to pass muster is per- 
mitted to go out with messages. On 
bulletin boards in delivery rooms are 
large charts showing the correctly uni- 
formed messenger; and to assist the boy 
in keeping neat, free cleaning and press- 
ing service is provided at uniform depots. 


Good Code for Boys 


“rIXHE Code of the Messenger’’—some- 

times called the “Seven Command- 
ments of the Service”—is impressed upon 
the boy a hundred times a day in pam- 
phlets, in posters, at inspections, by pre- 
cept and example. Epitomized, this Code 
says: Be neat; be dependable; be pune- 
tual; be courteous; be resourceful; be 
efficient; be determined. 

W. 8S. Fowler, who at 195 Broadway, 
New York, is in charge of Western Union 
messenger service for the entire system, 
likens the messenger’s work to that of a 
newspaper reporter. 

“The boy never knows what sort of an 
assignment he may get,” said Mr. Fowler. 
“Of course, much of his time is spent in 
making routine deliveries to the neigh- 
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Brought the Impossible 
TO DODGE 


VERY industry, every plant, sooner or later has a seemingly 
impossible problem to solve. Yours is surely no exception. 
Industry in general can profit by a recent experience in the cement 
business. Cement mills, making one of the most destructive abra- 
sives known, faced a costly production problem. Plain bearings 
required re-babitting in most cases within 90 days. The Dodge- 
Timken steel-sealed bearing would hold up for several years, 
many times longer than others — but still not long enough to 
satisfy Dodge-Timken engineers. 
Dodge studied the problem for months, then built the product 
that solved it. A new Dodge-Timken Bearing with Abrasive 
Dust Closure, for cement mills was announced. Even though 
buried in cement dust, operating under heavy loads at maxi- 
mum speed, with proper lubrication there would be no 
wear. And proper lubrication meant grease once a month 

—instead of several times daily! 

So an entire industry benefits from Dodge ability, thor- 
oughness and unmatched facilities. 

That is but one recent accomplishment of one of the four 
divisions of Dodge. Individually, they stand as stalwart 
guardians of low cost, high speed industrial production. 
United, they offer you the economy of centralized 
buying. 
There’s an added measure of service and satisfaction 
when your production equipment is a complete unit 
—like the product it makes for you. Parts made 
together, work best together! 

Whatever your problems — or your needs—come 
to Dodge — the World’s Market Place for Indus- 
trial Equipment. Dodge Manufacturing Corp. 

Mishawaka, Ind., Factories at Mishawaka, Ind. 

and Oneida, N. Y. 


The Four Divisions of Dodge 


POWER TRANSMISSION —Complete equipment for 
the transmission of power. Every type of pulley, hanger, 
pillow block, etc. 

MATERIAL HANDLING — Every type of conveyor 
to handle any type of packaged or bulk material. 
DODGE-TIMKEN BEARINGS--For power transmis- 
sion and machine applications. A type for every service. 

SPECIAL MACHINERY—A manufacturing depart- 

ment for those who prefer to devote their attention to 
selling rather than making. 














































ear production equip 
ment should be a com- 
plete unit like the prod- 


uct it makes for you, 


POWER TRANSMISSION SPECIAL MACHINERY 








MATERIAL HANDLING DODGE-TIMKEN BEARINGS: 





When writing to Dooce Manvuracturtne Corp. please mention Ne 
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When your letter 


asks a favor— 


Supposing your letter is one of those... 
“Our representative will call next week”. 

Then it simply 4as to make a favor- 
able impression on the executive it is 
intended for; has to build sufficient good 
will to carry it over the initial apathy 


which surrounds almost.any solicitation. 


Is your present stationery up to the 
task? + You'll be pleasantly surprised at 
the effectiveness of Crane’s Bond in creat- 
ing good will. A 100% new white rag 
business paper ; crisp,.durable, authorita- 
tive, it gives your letters a dignity and 
poise to which almost any executive is 
sensitive. 

Ask your engraver to submit samples 
of Crane’s Bond. It is quite possible that 


you have been overlooking an asset. 


Crane’s Bond 


CRANE &-CO., INC. - DALTON, MASS. 


mention Nation's Business 


| 
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borhood. But he may come on duty in 
the morning to find that he is to be sent 
to some distant city to deliver a package 
or document. 

“Not long ago one of our messengers 
traveled from Rochester to Detroit with 
a valuable chemical formula. During an 
epidemic in the Northwest another boy 
carried a sample of city water from an 
inland town to Seattle for analysis. Al. 
most daily, legal documents, parts of ma- 
chinery, money, films and other articles 
needed in a hurry are entrusted to meg- 
sengers for swift and safe delivery.” 

Daniel Rudge, a 16-year old London 
messenger, traveled across the Atlantie 


on the steamer Aquitania with $25,000 
_ worth of master phonograph records for 
| the Beethoven Centennial celebration in 
| New York. Young Rudge was met at the 








pier by the New York City Western 
Union Messengers’ Band of 60 pieces, 
and was greeted on behalf of the 1,600 
Western Union messengers in the city by 
Luke Muldoon, captain of the New York 
messenger force. 

Curious and varied are some of the as- 
signments boys receive. They range from 
walking the dog, minding the baby, tend- 
ing furnaces, beating rugs, escorting blind 
men, to rescuing pet cats or climbing 
transoms to open locked doors. Boys 
have been asked to deliver live turkeys, 
live lobsters, a bucking horse, to ad- 
minister medicine to a sick person and to 
collect pennies from slot machines. 


Messenger as Interpreter 


NE day a big customer from Cuba 

who spoke no English, called at a 
Dallas wholesale house. As no one in the 
firm knew Spanish, the Western Union 
was asked to furnish an interpreter. A 
Mexican messenger was sent and filled the 
bill satisfactorily. 

A boy from the Detroit messenger 
force recently gave a demonstration of 
quick-thinking and resourcefulness. A 
train wreck had occurred near that city 
and a newspaper correspondent assigned 
to report the disaster took along a mes- 
senger. The correspondent gave the boy 
photographs of the wreck and instructed 
him to return to Detroit and get a cer- 
tain train for New York. 

“The messenger reached Detroit just 
twenty minutes before train time,” said 
Mr. Fowler in relating the incident. “He 
hadn’t enough money to pay his fare to 
New York. The correspondent had told 
him to get expense money from his De- 
troit. office, but the office couldn't be 
reached in twenty minutes. What the 
boy did was to hurry to a nearby savings 
bank where he had a small account, and 
withdraw his own funds for expense 
money. He got the train and delivered 
the photographs on time.” 

Such cases are out of the ordinary, of 
course, but hardly a day passes without 
some unusual development that calls for 
the exercise of initiative on the part of 
the boy. Impressed with the need of 


| making correct deliveries, he also knows 


| 


the importance of making extra effort 
when difficulties are encountered, : 
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THE LARGEST AIRSHIP 
SHED IN THE WORLD 


Near the western-most tip of India, 
where the great dirigibles of the Royal Air 
Force, throbbing their way down from the 
homeland across 4,000 miles of foreign 
soil, will catch sight again of British terri- 
tory... there the British Government has 
built the world’s largest airship shed. 


On the roof of this giant shed at Karachi are 
680,000 square feet of Robertson Protected 
Metal (RPM). Part of the year it will have to 
stand tropic heat.... and desert heat. Four or 
five months it will have to withstand damp 
winds from the Arabian Sea. Then for many 
months, terrific winds and the pelting of fine 
sharp-edged desert sand. 

The Air Ministry chose RPM with full knowl- 
edge that RPM can do these things. RPM has 
been used in more than 10 air fields in Eng- 
land, as well as in Egypt and India. 

RPM (and Robertson Ventilators and Sky- 
lights) have played a part in the development 
of airports all over he world. In the United 
States alone they have been used for hangars 


in 50 Government flying fields, and in many 
private and municipal fields as well. 

These Robertson products won this quick rec- 
ognition in the new field of aviation because of 
the splendid service they have given in indus- 
trial and commercial buildings in almost every 
part of the world. 


H. H. ROBERTSON COMPANY 
First National Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Copyright 1928, 
H., Robertson Co. 


BUILDING SERVICE ,, 


ROBERTSON 


When writing to H. H. Roperrson ¢ 


MPANY please 


mention Nation’s Business 
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The winter 
wanderers 
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Facing Chain C ition 

NDIVIDUAL merchants,who are not chain store organization must place 
makes it impossible for the chain buy 
to take advantage of many bag 

which small manufacturers and j 


only surviving the growing com\peti- 
tion of chain stores but are prosper- 
ing under such conditions, are doing~so 
because of deliberately perfected plans 
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T the busy seaports in foreign 
lands; et foreign railway sta- 


tions and frontier points, the winter 
traveler will find a friend. 

He wears the uniform of the 
American Express. He is stationed 
at most of the principal points where 
tourists gather,to make travel easier 
and more comfortable. Wherever 
and whenever assistance is needed 
—with baggage, passports, tickets, 
reservations, accommodations, etc., 
he is there, ready and smiling. 

This friend is part of the Helpful 
Hand of American Express Service 
to which all travelers are automat- 
ically entitled when they purchase 
American Express Travelers 
Cheques. Besides introducing the 
ded to this personal service 
these sky-blue Travelers Cheques 
safeguard money against theft or 
loss and are spendable everywhere. 


Issued in denominations of 
$10, $20, $50 and $100 
Cost 75¢ for each $100 
Sold by 22,000 Banks, American Express 
and American Railway Express offices. 
When you are traveling this winter the 
Helpful Hand will be extended to you 

to the fullest extent 


if you carry ve 
Safe Gable everywhere 


sien” Bee sane 


Sp" 
AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 


Travelers Cheques 


Steamship tickets, hotel reservations, itineraries, 
cruises and tours planned and booked to 
any part of the world by the Ameri- 
can Express Travel Department 


ALL AMERICAN EXPRESS CHEQUES ARE BLUE 


When writing please mention Nation's Business 








individualized to fit specific cases, and 
not by the use of some custom-made for- 
mula commonly laid down as a cure-all 
for the ills of independent retail stores. 
That fact is especially obvious in the ex- 
perience of two successful independent 
merchants in neighboring towns in Texas. 

A nationally known department store 
chain recognized in these two communi- 
ties a prosperous field, and abodt two 
years ago it opened stores simultaneously 
in both. 


Used Two Best Methods 


fiAc# independent merchant met this 
new competition in what seemed to 
be diametrically opposite methods. Yet 
both were right. Results prove that. Nev- 
ertheless, the plan used by one niost like- 
ly would have proved disastrous if em- 
ployed by the other. 

“I immediately admitted that I had 
serious competition,” explains one of the 
merchants, “and I began fighting it 
openly.” 

The other declares, “So far as my busi- 
ness policy is concerned, I don’t know 
that the chain store is in town. I ignore 
it entirely.” ; 

The first merchant went to his town 
about twelve years ago with Jess than a 
thousand dollars cash and opened a tiny 
drygoods store. Because he could buy 
more low-priced merchandise with this 
amount of money than higher-priced 
goods, and because there were more peo- 
ple in this town who seemingly were in 
the market for low-priced than high- 
priced merchandise, he selected the goods 
| that provided the greatest quantity for 
the money. 

It was evident that with this chain store 
coming into the field also featuring low 
prices, a clash was due. 

The independent merchant continued 
his same policy of advertising prices. He 
watched the chain store’s advertising 
closely. He made regular trips through 
| the store to observe interior display 
ideas; and if he found one he liked bet- 
ter than his own, he adopted it. He made 
no secret of his methods to the manager 
of the chain and extended to him the 
| same privileges. 

“When a chain store comes into your 
town and begins playing your own game 
and expects to beat you at it, it is folly 
to ignore it,” this independent declares. 

“The chain store in my town makes a 
big play with a few items which are in 
popular demand, priced exceedingly low. 
By watching these items, I can feature the 
same item that the chain features. 








| abused phrase. 


“‘Big buying power’ is an overly- 
As a matter of fact, the 
very bigness of the orders which the large 


invariably are eager to trade for Teady 
cash. The chain buyers can’t e 
lots of merchandise, because there 
is enough in such lots to go around, % 
independent may do this frequently, — 

“The very fact that the chaing haye 
made such enormous growth proves that 
they have some excellent mere 
ideas. If these ideas can be used by the 
chains to beat us, then it is logical that 
we adopt some of the better ones for our 
own use and carry on!” 

The first year the chain competed this 
merchant had an increase of a little more 
than forty per cent over the previous 
twelve-month period. 

And the second independent merchant 
emphasizes: “I don’t know that the chain 
store is in town, so far as the 
ment of my store is concerned!” By fol- 
lowing this policy he has made equally as 
good a showing against the chain store as 
the first independent. His store showed a 
gain of about 18 per cent the first year the 
chain was in town. 

“When the chain first came to town we 
observed that price was its chief appeal 
and we saw, with dismay, some of our 
customers walk past our store and into 
the chain establishment. I had been tak- 
ing only a secondary interest in the man- 
agement of the store for three or four 
years prior to the coming of the chain, 
I hired a merchandise man of wide ex- 
perience to compete with the new compe- 
tition. 

“He believed that the way to fight a 
chain store was to beat it at its own price 
game. Accordingly, he began ‘buying 
down’ for our store. He searched for 
merchandise priced to compete with the 
featured prices of the chain. Our volume 
held at least its own. 






A New Type of Customer 


“PUT it took only two months for me 

to realize that we had made a terri- 
ble mistake. Although we had gained a 
number of new customers, they were not 
of the type which blended with the ehar- 
acter of customer which had built our 
business from the beginning. We were ex- 
changing customers who bought from us 
because we were we and because we ¢at- 
ried high quality merchandise for those 
who considered price the predominant 
factor in buying. Although our volume 
was holding up, our profits were greatly 
curtailed. 

“I dismissed the expert merchandising 
man and went back post haste to our old 
system of buying merchandise up to 4 
standard of quality and letting price come 
as a matter of course. Gradually our old 
customers began to come back; and our 
price customers, in most cases, disap- 
peared,” 
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wf LITTLE DRAMAS IN 





A CROOKED GANG in a middle-west city 
was making a desperate fight for political 
power. The town was wide open. Pick- 
ings were good. Liquor, vice, gambling 
and fat jobs paid big rake-offs. 


The local Scripps-Howard paper was 
aligned with a citizen’s ticket. It collected 
and presented evidence that registration 
books had been changed. It proved that 
fake voters were everywhere. It induced 
the Governor to call a special Grand 
Jury which issued seventy warrants. 


Finally the election was held. And in 
the home ward of the corrupt adminis- 
tration, the actual vote was 1,000 Jess than the 
registrations! Most Scrirrs-EHowarp Newspapers 
have fought, or are fighting, political batiies. A 


NEW YORK . Telegram SAN FRANCISCO News DENVER Rocky Mt.News 
CLEVELAND . Press WASHINGTON . News DENVER Evening News 
BALTIMORE .. Post CINCINNATI . Post TOLEDO ,. News-Bee 
PITTSBURGH . Press INDIANAPOLIS Times COLUMBUS . Citixcen 

COVINGTON ., 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 


MEMBERS OF THE AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 


Kentucky Post — Kentucky Edition of Cincinnati Post 


THE LIFE OF A GREAT NEWSPAPER 


PANIC HIT THE 
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SYSTEM }® 


Flop House 






Painted for Scripps- Howard Newspapers 
by James Montgomery Flagg 


city cursed with a corrupt government is 
static. Libraries, streets, parks, every 
improvement must await the pleasure 
of the bosses ... And so the Scripps- 
Howard papers carry the fight for civic 
decency to headquarters... Win or lose, 
the city benefits. 


Each Scripps-Howard editor strikes or 
stays his hand as he sees fit. No class, 
party, or outside pressure determines his 
action. But he is never silent on ques- 
tions that involve his city’s welfare. He 
fights, even when he is certain to be 
beaten, always on the side of honest public service 
... Idealism? ... Yes, and a sound, successful 
business formula, as every advertiser knows. 


AKRON ,, Times-Press YOUNGSTOWN Telegram KNOXVILLENews-Sentinel 
BIRMINGHAM... Post FORT WORTH... Press EL PASO... « Pest 
MEMPHISPress-Scimitar OKLAHOMA CITY. News SAN DIEGO... . Sun 
HOUSTON .... Press EVANSVILLE .. Press TERRE HAUTE .. Post 
ALBUQUERQUE ... New Mexico State Tribune 


NEWSPAPERS 


AND MEMBERS OF THE UNITED PRESS 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, William S, Cady, pirector, 250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO + DETROIT - 


LOS ANGELES «+ ATLANTA PHILADELPHIA 
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This Business of Being an Artist 


By JOSEPH CUMMINGS CHASE 


Illustration by the Author 





Artists get a smile when they hear, “The artist works when he feels like it” 


LL my life I have been hearing 

the expression, “The artist 

works when he feels like it.” 

As the years go by whenever 

the expression recurs my smile broadens. 

Christy, Flagg, Morgan—one after an- 
other—come to the surface with extra- 
ordinary stories of turning out work— 
often their best work—under tremendous 
pressure within merciless limits of time. 

Mark Fenderson says that when he 
secured his first newspaper assignment 
it was to make twelve portrait sketches 
in one hour at an important political 
conference. He made the twelve on 
time and the drawings were rushed 
through the engraving department. In 
another hour they were in print. 

“Next day,” says Mark, “there were 
twelve libel suits against the newspaper.” 
Assuming that the libel suits were 
prompted by the twelve wives of twelve 
politicians it is safe to bet that the suits 
were never pressed. <A multitude of 
artists get a smile when they hear that 
expression, “The artist works when he 
feels like it.” 

The so-called “successful” artist, be 
he a newspaper artist, an illustrator, or 
a painter, is sure to discover that day- 
light is not long enough to accomplish 
his work, and that working at night is 
absolutely necessary. He finds that the 
real trouble with days in general is that 
they are made up of only twenty-four 
hours. 

Probably my experiences have been no 


‘ 


more exacting than are many other per- 
sons’ but a few of them may explain my 
smile. 

My difficulty with days being too 
short began to trouble me away back in 
1900 when I found myself a newspaper 
draughtsman at a Republican National 
Convention. For a few days in succes- 
sion one day just continued along into 
the next. I was unwilling to miss any 
opportunity to sketch the people who 
from hour to hour unexpectedly sprang 
into prominence in the doings of the 
Convention. 

The newspaper writers who were fur- 
nishing the “running story” for their 
papers were just as industrious. I was 
sharing a suite of hotel rooms with Irvin 
8. Cobb of The World and the Adamson 
brothers, one of The World and the other 
of The Brooklyn Eagle, and very little 
sleep was noticeable in that suite. 
Sketches and more sketches there were 
that must be posted back to New York 
City or sent by special messenger when 
the doings got to be particularly im- 
portant, 


An Artist’s Day's Work 

( N one day at a Democratic Conven- 

tion in Kansas City I made forty 
sketches from life, inked over the pencil- 
ings, and at the railroad station con- 
signed them to the keeping of a con- 
ductor along with a sizable pourboire 
(and a promise of still more apprecia- 
tion when he should personally place the 


drawings in the hands of my managing 
editor). The forty sketches were re- 
produced, covering two pages entire, 
with a large caption at their head which 
read, “Chase at the Democratic Con- 
vention,” and when the youngster, who 
was I, saw a copy of that edition he was 
fully and glowingly compensated for the 
twenty-four-hour day. 

Then came the years of illustrating 
for books and magazines. And again 
those twenty-four-hour days were not 
unusual. For example, about five 
o'clock of an afternoon one of the editors 
of The Scientific American called me on 
the telephone and asked, “Will you paint 
me a cover by nine o’clock tomorrow 
morning ?” 

“Yes,” said I. 
on the cover?” 

Then the editor explained that a cover 
painting had just been delivered that 
was so bad it could not be used, that my 
finished cover design must be in the 
hands of the engraver early the follow- 
ing day or the magazine would not be 
out on schedule. 

“What we want on the cover,” he ex- 
plained, “is some sort of painting that 
will show power being generated from 
the waves of the ocean.” 

“How is it done?” I felt it my right 
to ask, 

“Well, the idea the inventors have in 
mind,” said he, “is that somewhere out 
on the end of a pier or slip there is an 
arrangement of various sized cog-wheels 


“What do you want 
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up with a large wooden wheel 
the edge of which is a groove in which 
ig carried a metal rope that in turn is 
atte to some sort of paddle or some- 
‘thing that extends down to the water 
where the waves ‘take a crack at it’ and 
it in motion. Have you got the 
idea?” he asked rather anxiously. 
“Sure!” said 1. 
We hung up, and I sat down to think 
out the contraption. Presently I tele- 
honed a model to come on the run and 
fetch with him a suit of oilskins, a hat 
to match, and a pair of rubber boots. 
At nine o’clock the next morning I de- 
livered the painting at the magazine oi- 
fice and the editor, after looking at it, 
said, “Hereafter I shall never give you 
more than fifteen hours to make a 
cover.” 
“Anything you want changed?” I 


“No,” he replied. “I think the in- 
yentors will get a whole lot of new ideas 
out of this painting. It seems to me that 
even the Atlantic Ocean couldn’t turn 
an iron shaft as thick as that one, but 
here’s luck to the Atlantic Ocean.” 

George Doran had commissioned me to 
illustrate a new edition of “The Night 
Before Christmas.” And all the text 
was to be lettered by hand. I was get- 
ting on fairly well with the illustrations 
when I was called up by the Doran of- 
fice and told that the book was to be 
printed in England and the plates for 
the pages were to be engraved over 
there, too. It would be necessary for 
me to have everything finished by 
Wednesday of the following week for 
Mr. Doran to take with him on the 
steamer sailing Wednesday evening. 


Lettering on Schedule 
BEGAN to figure. If I completed the 
illustrations by Sunday night I would 
then have nearly seventy-two hours to 
do the lettering. Then I counted the 
number of letters in the text and figured 
that if, from Sunday evening on, I drew 
and inked-in one perfectly good Roman 
letter each two minutes we could eatch 
the boat. And the plan was carried out. 

A few years ago William H. Walker, 
then cartoonist for Life, aceepted an in- 
vitation for himself and me to go to 
Greenwich, Connecticut, and make col- 
ored-chalk caricatures at an afternoon 
and evening charity féte for the benefit 
of the Greenwich Hospital. The eager 
public was to be charged the sum of five 
dollars for a pair of colored life-sized 
caricatures which Bill and I could turn 
out in about five minutes. I imagined 
the leading citizens of means being 
driven into a long line waiting their turn 
to be caricatured—male citizens, of 
course. Bill missed the train, and after 
4 complication of misfortunes gave up 
going, 80 alone I went on to Greenwich. 

It was one of the hottest days of the 
year. I was established in a’ marble 
temple d’amour into which the rays of 

® sun slanted unmercifully, and my 
guide started off for victims. Straight- 
way she returned with a smartly dressed 


woman and two little girls, informing 
me that none of the men would be along 
until evening, but that here was Mrs. 
So-and-So who would like a pastel por- 
trait of herself and one of each of her 
little girls—at five dollars per. So I 
squirmed and boiled in the sun and made 
the portraits. 

To avoid a long story, when I boarded 
the train at ten o’clock that evening I 
had made—single-handed as it were— 
sixteen pastel portraits of nice ladies and 
charming children at the price mentioned 
in the name of sweet charity and there 
had been a considerable waiting list that 
I had gone away from and left flat. In 
the few weeks that followed several citi- 
zens and citizenesses of Greenwich, with 
and without children, either called at my 
studio or wrote to me offering them- 
selves as sitters for pastel portraits at 
five dollars. 

And I should say that from the time 
I entered the train on my homeward 
way, and all through the night, I was 
in physical discomfort as to aches and 
pains that amounted to nothing short 
of agony. 


More Overtime Work 
UT to bring this “artist-works-when- 
he-feels-like-it” more up to date and 
have it relate to the serious matter of 
portrait painting, I must tell the story 
of painting nine portraits in five days for 
the lobby of the new Hammerstein The- 
atre. This new theatre was to open on 
a Wednesday night. The theatre had 
been planned by Hammerstein, fils, as a 

memorial to Hammerstein, pére. 

All the energy and devoted care of 
Arthur Hammerstein had been put into 
the growth of the project. Day and 
night shifts of workmen were toiling to 
make all things ready. The elaborate 
musical drama with which the house was 
to be opened was marking time to 
crowded houses at Shubert’s theatre in 
Philadelphia. 

Ten days before the scheduled New 
York opening Hammerstein’s friend, 
John Golden, took a Sunday afternoon 
drive from his home in Bayside to the 
new theatre at Broadway and Fifty- 
third Street. There he found Hammer- 
stein jumping all about the place, 
wearied and anxious. He bundled his 
fellow producer into his automobile and 
bore him away to his Long Island home 
for a few hours’ rest. 

The part of this story which concerns 
that afternoon is just as Hammerstein 
later told it to me. In the automobile 
a steady stream of conversation about 
everything pertaining to the new theatre 
flowed along until Golden suddenly ask- 
ed, “Arthur, what are you planning to 
decorate the lobby?” 

“I haven't even given it a thought,” 
replied Hammerstein in an awed voice. 

“You are not going to desecrate that 
beautiful stone entrance with the usual 
cheap photographs, are you? That 
would look awful,” said Golden. 

“Have you got an idea for me, John?” 
And John had an idea. When his home 
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wus reached Golden led Hammerstein 
straight to a picture hanging on the 
wall. It was a portrait-sketch in oils of 
Frank Bacon as “Lightnin’,” He said, 
“Arthur, instead of sending you a horse- 
shoe of roses for the opening night, I 
would like to send you portraits of this 
kind of your nine principals im ‘Golden 
Dawn.’ ” 

“But it can't be done in time for the 
opening night,” objected Hammerstein. 

“Yes,” said Golden, “if we can get 
hold of the man who painted this Bacon 
portrait, I think it ean be done. Let’s 
try.” 

Some years before when I had painted 
the picture of “Lightnin’” I was living 
in the suburbs. This Golden remem- 
bered. With the suburban telephone di- 
rectory Arthur and friend John sat 
down by the ’phone and began to ring 
up Chases in Long Island, in Westches- 
ter, in Connecticut. Two hours went 
by, until Golden had a thought which 
expressed in words was, “Chase painted 
lots of portraits for the Niantie Club in 
Flushing. I'll call up that elub.” 

The response from the Niantic Club 
was, “He lives in New York. Why not 
try the telephone directory?” 

“We sure are a couple of dumb-bells,” 
said Hammerstein, as he wiped the per- 
spiration from his face. 

In a few minutes Golden was speak- 
ing to me over the ’phone. “Are you 
busy?” he asked. And I was busy. 

“Can you meet Arthur Hammerstein 
and me at the new Hammerstein Theatre 
tomorrow morning?” 

“At eleven?” said I. I met them 
there Monday morning, stepping ginger- 
ly over openings in the floor and dodging 
the workmen who were hustling about. 
Golden outlined his plan to me saying 
that these portraits were to be a gift 
from him to his friend. I could not re- 
sist the poor joke-line that he must think 
the show “Golden Dawn” had _ been 
named “after” him. 


Too Many Rush Jobs 


OW,” said Golden eagerly, “the 
LN show is playing in Philadelphia up 
to Saturday night. Then the cast will come 
to New York after the Saturday night 
performance to get things tuned up over 
here for the Wednesday premier. Will 
you go right over to Philadelphia this 
afternoon, see the show tonight, and 
start right in painting?” 

“No,” I said. “I will go over Friday.” 

“But, don’t you see? The portraits 
must be ready for Wednesday night.” 

“IT see all right,” I told him, “but I 
am working now on a canvas fifty-five 
feet long and it must be finished by 
Friday morning. I am painting nine- 
teen or twenty hours a day on it—have 
been for three weeks—so I can’t leave 
town until Friday.” 

“But, can you get them done by 
Wednesday night?” 

“Yes,” I assured him, “I am so tired, 
and will be so tired by Friday, that I 
can get them done.” 

So I went over to Philadelphia Friday, 
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ust-Proof 


Because 


ARKERIZED 


Nor only does Parkerizing pro- 
long the life of the fine enamel finish 
of the Watson Stabilator but it pro- 
tects every metal part (except the ac- 
tuating spring which is packed in 
grease) from the corrosive effect of 
mud, snow and slush. 


All manufacturers of shock absorbers 
and other exposed automobile acces- 
sories now realize the value of Parker- 
izing as an effective protection from 
rust. 


The Parker Process is available to any 
manufacturer who will install the few 
simple tanks required. It fits per- 
fectly into modern production meth- 
ods. 

Parkerizing is accomplished by im- 
mersing cleaned iron or steel articles 
in a solution of hot water and “Parco 
Powder” a clean dry chemical of con- 
centrated rust-proofing energy, pro- 
ducing adequate results at low cost. 
Our engineers and chemists are qualified 
to advise you concerning the use of the 
Parker Process as applied to your individ- 
ual requirements. 


Parkerizing jobbing service plants are located 
in twenty-four industrial centers 


PARKER RUST-PROOF 
COMPANY 


2179 E. Milwaukee Ave., Detroit, U. S. A. 





Send me, without obligation, your monthly 
THE PARKERIZER and vour book PARKER 
RUST-PROOFING PROCESS. 


Name 


Address __ 





N-N. B. 











When writing please mentu 








| has no worries on that score. 
| automobile concern, however, says that 
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saw the show that night, and before the 
performance was ended had set up my 
painting paraphernalia in one of the 
dressing rooms and had begun to paint. 
Jammed into those tiny typical Shubert 
dressing rooms I painted on until early 
Saturday morning. There were four 
hours’ sleep Saturday morning and an- 
other four hours of it Sunday morning. 

Then back to New York I came in 
time for a sitting with Miss Hunter at 
The Plaza at twelve o’clock Sunday. 
Three of the portraits were painted up 
to the time of leaving Philadelphia. In 
New York I kept a palette at the the- 
atre, one at The Plaza, and a third at 
the studio, jumping from here to there, 
from star to star. 

“Miss Hunter,” they told me, “is very 
temperamental and you may have 
trouble with her about sittings.” 

So in Philadelphia I had begun with 
pictures of Madam Marguerite Sylva 
and Chisholm, the Australian baritone. 
Both of them were perfect sitters, as- 
suming poses that were full of spon- 
taneity. 

Gil Squires, the Methodist minister’s 
comedian son, was the third, and he was 
a joy. By the evening of Saturday the 
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remaining six principals were “4 
looking in at the three paintings thay 
was working on, and asking when thy § 
were to pose. All were keyed up fopg 

New York premier and in New Yor 
the other six, including Miss Hunter, 
were ready to pose at any hour of the 
twenty-four. a 

Of course, the frames had been order. 
ed, and late that Wednesday afternog, 
I took the nine portrait-sketches to the 
framer and helped him put them inty 
their frames. 

Then with two taxis and a helper ] 
reached the theatre a couple of minutes 
before seven o'clock. A carpenter helped 
hang them in the lobby, and, as 
we were all set as the big crowd began 
jamming the place. 

I was about to depart, thinking ] 
would get a bite to eat, a shower, anda 
shave, and put on party clothes to 
pear later in the evening, but Golden 
came in, and Hammerstein, and would 
not let me go, so I found myself, per 
spiring and unshaved, sitting dow 
front in a rather untidy light suit of 
clothes, watching the whole performanee 
through. And that was that. 

“The artist works when he feels like it” 








The Salesman’s Motor Car 
By WILLIAM GIRDNER 


HO shall own the salesman’s 

automobile? How shall oper- 

ating expenses be paid? What 
provision shall be made for gasoline, oil, 
tires, repairs, license fees? 

Should the company or the salesman 
own the car? What should the expense 
allowance be? 

These are the questions most fre- 
quently asked by companies which are 
beginning the operation of salesmen’s au- 
tomobiles, it has been found by the Do- 
mestic Distribution Department of the 
National Chamber. 

A survey of current practice among 
companies using salesmen’s automobiles 
shows that the tendency is toward sales- 
man ownership, although some compa- 
nies believe company ownership is more 
practicable. 

A few years ago, company ownership 
was widespread. Recently ownership has 
been shifting to salesmen. A national 
trade association finds that two-thirds of 
its members reporting follow the sales- 
man ownership plan. Many large com- 
panies employ both methods; company 
ownership for salesmen with low salaries 
or unusual operating conditions; sales- 


| men ownership and mileage expense al- 
| lowances for others. 


When the salesman owns the car, he 
usually feels a greater freedom in using 
it over the week-ends, and the company 
A large 


companies can operate automobiles more 
cheaply than salesmen and should there- 


fore own the cars and accept added re- 
sponsibilities. Several companies believe 
otherwise. They think that if the sales 
man owns the car his interest in it wil 
reduce operating expenses. 

Less record-keeping by both company 
and salesmen is one of the chief reasons 
for the shift from detailed expense “ae- 
counts” to the expense allowance, The 
company pays a flat rate for the mile; 
the salesman is no longer required to pre 
pare vouchers for every expense; and the 
company is not required to handle a mul 
titude of accounts. Time is saved both 
for the office force and for salesmen. 


What Cost Per Mile? 


F a mileage allowance is to be adopted 
what should it be? How mueh does it 
cost to run an automobile of a specified 
make a mile or ten miles? When all & 
penses are taken into account, for ga® 
oline, oil, depreciation, repairs, tires, gal 
age—this is a nice question. Many com 
panies have made field tests to determine 
precise transportation costs. So many 
tests have been made that an average 
begins to appear. It is about seven cemts 
a mile. 

Several concerns allow a fixed yearly 
sum for depreciation, while others inelude 
a figure for depreciation in the fixed al 
lowance rate. 

Some firms retain the day allowanee— 
$2.25 or $2.50 a day, but the mileage rate 
is becoming more general. The tendency 
seems to be toward salesman-ownership 
and a fixed mileage allowance. 
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HERE’S. A ROOFING AND SIDING 


that laughs at exposure, because it 
cannot rust. Zinc is its own protector." 



































No repairs, no replacements. Just in- 
stall it and forget it. The New Jersey 
Zinc Company’s Corrugated Sheet Zinc 
is its own maintenance department. 


Zinc is the permanent protector of your 
property and product — and also your 
pocketbook. The New Jersey Zinc 
Company’s Corrugated Sheet Zinc is 
the lowest cost permanent metal roof- 
ing and siding. 






























































* Zinc rapidly acquires an impervious, tenacious and pro- 
tective coating of basic zinc carbonate and zinc oxide 
which clings tightly to the metal and is remeved only with 
considerable difficulty. If removed, the underlying metal 
at once rebuilds this tough oxidation product. 














THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 

Established 1848 Products Distributed by 

The New Jersey Zine Sales Company 
160 FRONT STREET, NEW YORK 

CHICAGO PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO 
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Corrugated Sheet Zinc ated Sheet Zinc 
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Rotts Royce 
Pickwick at Resale 

















Pickwick Bs-419-xH will indicate to those interested in the purchase 


of a used Rolls-Royce, the kind of cars which are available. They offer 
new-car safety, performance, comfort and appearance, at attractive prices. 


Specifications 


Cuassis—Thoroughly reconditioned 
to give new-car performance. 

Coacnwork—Type, Sedan. Divi- 
sion back of driver converts it easily 
for chauffeur driving. 

SeatinG Capaciry—Roomy accom- 
modations for seven passengers make 
this an ideal family car. 

Finiss—Newly refinished in Marine 


blue—black fenders and upper body. 
Upnotstery—New tan Bedford Cord. 
Price—$8o0oo. Terms arranged with- 





out finance charge. Your present car | 


taken in exchange. 

Only a minute inspection would 
reveal the fact that this is not a new 
car, just out of the Rolls-Royce— 
Brewster works. 
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Theories! Yes, And 
They Worked 


(Continued from page 29) 
dent of the company could have the ben. 
efit of advice on short notice—the ad. 
vice of a small committee of the board 


| of directors. 


“Immediate retrenchment in overhead 
expenses was effected, a step which had 
been contemplated for a long time but 
which had not been carried out. 

“The budget system of operating and 
financial control was introduced, based 
upon sales and current levels of prices 
and costs as worked out and revised from 
time to time by modern methods of mar- 
ket analysis to keep it in accord with 
changing conditions and prices. These 
budgets serve as sales quotas, for a study 
of the trends of conditions in the com- 
pany’s markets, as a guide for purchases 
and for inventory control. 


Statistics up to Date 


“fT INSTITUTED a system by which the 

company’s statistical organization 
constantly studies and reports upon world 
and domestic conditions affecting the in- 
dustry. 

“As far as possible, I stopped open and 
public buying of hides and instituted a 
method of making hide purchases that 
minimized the possibility of the com- 
pany’s hide purchases being made the tar- 
get for speculation attacks by competitors 
or hide sellers. 

“T provided for installing a method of 
accounting by which we can ascertain at 
any time the value of inventories on the 
basis of cost or market of raw materials. 

“T saw that the timber lands and busi- 
ness of the company should be condueted 
primarily as lumber operations and see- 
ondarily for their bark supply and took 


| measures to liquidate these properties 


profitably. 
“An effort has been made to have the 


| company take the lead in the industry 


Similar facts about the seven types of coachwork offered at resale | 
from $4000 to $12,000 may be obtained through all Rolls-Royce 
branches. If interested, arrangements will be made for an inspection 
of any particular car and a 1oo-mile trial trip. 


Booklet on request 


ROLLS ROYCE 


New Yorx—s8th St. at Eighth Ave. 
Newark—190 Washington St. 
Boston—1035 Commonwealth Ave. 
Cuicaco—123 Oak Street, East 
Cincinnati—1t East 8th St. 

Los ANGELEs—3136 Wilshire Blvd. 


CLEVELAND—7505 Carnegie Ave. 


PirtssuRGH—3 939 Forbes St. 

San Francisco—461 Post St. 
Co_.umsus—362 East Broad St. 
PHiLaDELPH1A—Walnut and 21st Sts. 
Montreat—4oro St. Catherine St., W. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
Hartrorp—326 Pearl St. 


454 Bridge St. 





When writing to Rotits-Roycer dealers 
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toward standardizing and reducing the 
number of kinds and grades of sole leath- 
er, and to bring about uniform terms of 
sales contracts and practices appertain- 
ing thereto. 

“An effort has also been made to estab- 
lish friendly relations with other units of 
the leather industry—for better cooper- 
ation for the stabilization of the whole 
industry within the limits permitted by 
our American laws. 

“T am doing my best and I think with 
some success to bring the doubtful, suspi- 
cious and antagonistic elements of the 


| leather industry together upon a new 


basis of understanding and good will, re- 
moving old-fashioned and futile ideas of 
trade warfare, convincing the units that 
cooperation is the wise and profitable 
thing, since the restoration of an entire 
industry means necessarily the prosperity 


| of its parts. 


“What happened was that, after 4 
remarkably short time, hardly more than 
vear, the distressing conditions whieh 
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had confronted me upon entering the 
business in August, 1925, had been greatly 
improved. 

“There had been abnormal accumula- 
tion of stocks and excessive post-war pro- 
duction. There had been excessive heavy- 
leather tanning capacity, stimulating eX- 
cessive production. There were violent 
fuctuations in hide prices, due to the con- 
flicting positions of packer, packer-tanner 
and manufacturing-tanner. There had 
heen unbusinesslike methods of merchan- 
dising heavy leather, particularly sole 
leather; methods lacking in leadership and 
cooperation. All of these poor factors 
had made the industry speculative, un- 
sound. They were conditions possible of 
correction. 

“The position of the Central Leather 
Company at the time was that it was 
the leader of the industry. It handled 
about one-third of the total tanning ca- 
pacity of the United States. Its product 
was unexcelled. 

“By the treatment of its customers it 
had established valuable good will. 
organization included men of great indi- 
vidual ability. Those men are still with 
the company. 

“But notwithstanding all these excel- 
jent factors the company did not exercise 
the dominant position it should have ex- 
ercised. 

“Tt had not brought about cooperation 
in the industry. Tanners were secretive 
and suspicious. They were not inclined 
toward cooperation. Dependable data 
was difficult to secure. There was de- 
structive competition in hide buying and 
leather selling. The cue for all this was 
to educate the company and then the 
industry in the modern prosperity value 
of cooperation. 

“Does it pay? Well the $22,000,000 
bonded debt has been wiped out. The 
loans have been paid off. The company 
does not owe a dollar. - Instead of a 
deficit, it made a net profit of $3,600,000 
in 1927 and a net of $3,000,000 for the 
first half of 1928.” 








Checking a New Theft 


N ITS establishment of a bureau for 
the registration of designs, the Silk 

Association of America professes to see 
the practical abatement of design piracy. 
The notion that imitation is the sincerest 
flattery is now likely to react unpleas- 
antly against the imitator of a competi- 
torsart. Warning and vigilance come to 
a sharp focus in the words of E. Irving 
Hanson, spokesman for the Mallinson 
Company: 

“We have unmistakably proclaimed 
that in imitation of our designs there is no 
flattery, but real danger to all who mon- 
key with the buzz saw.” 

Difficult as it may be for the mind to 


associate the hardness of saws with the 


softness of silk, there is the admonitory 
emphasis of precedent in that old respect 


for the iron hand beneath the velvet | 


glove. 
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Send for the booklet 
that will help you 


avoid accidents ~ 
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EPTEMBER 22—My shoes 
came back from New York. I 
knew Dan was too optimistic 
when he insisted on my return- 
ing them. Of course, a Fifth Ave. store 
like Brown’s shouldn’t have sold me a 
pair of shoes at $18 that completely 
spoiled “Strange Interlude” for me after 
I had ached to get to New York to see 
it. I surely hadn’t anticipated aching 
while I saw it. As it was, in those slip- 
pers, I suffered more even than the actors. 

Still I had paid cash, I had worn them 
all the evening and the soles were a bit 
scuffed. And merchants for all their 
superservice slogans aren’t Pollyan- 
drews. I can’t use the shoes—they might 
have. I could use the $18—and they will. 
Anyway it’s worth something to tell Dan 
he was wrong—and in a matter of busi- 
ness, his own line. 

To cheer myself up I went over to 
Maurice’s for a wave. I thought if I 
could be chic enough at the top I might 
forget that I was, and shall be, wearing 
my old pumps. Maurice is one of those 
hair-dressers who makes a woman aware 
of her own individuality, whether she 
has any or not. For example, he frankly 
admits my nose and almost succeeds in 
making it an asset. It shrinks a full half- 
inch with a certain twist of the shears 
and the iron. I’d tell him so but his 
concentration quells conversation. 

Who ever started the nonsense about 
frivolous Frenchmen? If there is any- 
thing more serious than a Frenchman, 
it’s a Frenchman giving a marcel. One 
of them in a shop seems to tone up the 
whole place. The American operators, 
jealous of the popularity of the Maurices 
on the appointment book, come to learn 
that hair-dressing is not a trade alone but 
a creative art as well. 











“where you see five new contracts” 
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A Wife Looks at Business 


A few pages from a diary 


Illustrations by J. D. Irwin 





A pair of shoes at $18 that com- 
pletely spoiled “Strange Interlude” 


It’s hard work, too. I overheard one 
of the operators, a fiery little Irish girl, 
hurrying to the next booth and an im- 
patient client, mutter: 

“The only girl I know who can give 
four heavy shampoos in an hour is the 
one at the appointment desk!” 


SEPTEMBER 24—Dan was right after 
all. A letter from Brown’s arrived this 
morning enclosing a check for $18. They 
“would not wish a customer to pay for 
shoes not entirely satisfactory” so were 
returning the money. As for the slip- 
pers, | might be able to find some use for 
them; if not, I would have lost nothing 
by the transaction. Sporting of them, 
surely. Still I’m not quite comfortable. 
One hates feeling under obligation. Ethi- 
cally I shouldn’t possess both the shoes 
and the money. I’m sure they could have 
resold the former. 

However I was so inspired with faith 
in the altruism of all merchants, and 
shoe-dealers in particular that I dragged 
Sobby from the baseball field and drove 
downtown to Lick’s where I have always 
bought his school shoes. He bought the 
last pair himself and the clerk gave him 
a size too large. 

When I got back from New York I no- 
iced that he walked awkwardly and real- 
ized that his shoes were too long. En- 
couraged by the check in my bag and 
wholly in the mood to spend it at Lick’s 
on a pair of pumps for myself, I showed 
Bobby’s oxfords to the manager. He ad- 
mitted they were too long, but merely 
said: 

“We don’t exchange shoes that are too 
long. If they were too short, now—” 

“But you do know,” I replied, “that 
shoes too large do just as much harm to 
growing children as shoes too small?” 

“I’m sorrv, Madam,” he drawled with 


° 
weary tolerance, “I’m sorry, Madam; jt 
is a rule of the house. Anything else J 
can do for you today?” 

“Nothing,” I replied. I took the re 
wrapped oxfords from his proferring 
hand, and myself and the $18 from his 
store. 

Really that seems to me poor business, 
I’m a good customer of Lick’s. A new 
salesman obviously made a careless mis- 
take. They might, I think, have eved- 
ited a portion of the price toward an- 
other pair, conceding something. 

Brown’s too altruistic; Lick’s too un- 
yielding. There must be some middle 
course in such cases, fair to both parties, 


SEPTEMBER 25—Just by chanee—in 
his brief-case, while hunting for a sharp 
pencil—I_ discovered some marvellous 
photograph proofs of Dan. Some maga- 
zine, it. seems, wanted his picture—“execu- 
tive at his desk” or some such. Then,the 
photographer, being likewise good at his 
job, took the usual extra poses ‘with a 
view to a personal order. He had caught 
just that most elusive expression of Dan's 
—half-whimsical, half-dominating, alto- 
gether individual. 

“How did he get that?” I demanded. 
Dan laughed. One of the nice things 
about my husband is that he can and 
does laugh at himself. 

“Oh, I was pretty much bored, busy 
getting off for the convention, probably 
looking my most hard-boiled. Then the 
photographer said: ‘Just let your eyes 
rest’ about—about—here ! —( running 
along the wall with his finger) ‘Yes, right 
here, Mr. Rexford, where you see one— 
two—three—four—five new contracts 
rising above the horizon—’ ” 

Photographers are real psychologists. 
They know that the “contracts” that 
soften the eyes are not the same at 40 
as at 20. 


SEPTEMBER 26—When some towels 
I had ordered came I unwrapped them @ 
the linen closet. Out wafted a blue slip 
of paper headed: “Are you looking for 
a school?” 


“Representatives on first floor baleony,2 
to 4 daily; home appointments may be 


made for any other hour.” Women buy= 


ing towels for large families would pre 
sumably be interested in the problem 
schools. 


There’s no problem about Bobby. He® 
headed straight for the Reform School. 


SEPTEMBER 28—Peddlers at the 
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Does 


Your Packaging meet 
new Ady ) 


ONE with the cigar store 
Indian are the days when 
business can be done leisurely, 
slowly—new-day merchandising 
steps at a lively pace. 


Goods must be bought rapidly, 
made rapidly, packed rapidly... 
and packed rightly to withstand fast 
shipping, fast handling. 


Your customer’s customer ex- 
pects your product to reach him 
unblemished, unmarred ... and in 
the quantity most convenient for 


HINDE & DAUCH 
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him to use. Hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing... high warehousing expense, 
small inventories are here to stay 
.... your packaging must fit the 
trend of the times. 


This is the reason why 21 H& D 
Mills and Factories— strategically 
situated to give you localized serv- 
ice—are finding new customers 
every day. For H & D service is 
designed to aid you in keeping 
your packaging abreast of present- 
day selling methods. 


When writing to THe Hinoe & Daucn Paver Co. please mention 
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A Package Engineer 
Can Help You 


H&D Package Engineers have but one 
mission—to help you meet new-day 
merchandising with packages that an- 
swer the trend of the times. 


The Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. 


304 Decatur Street Sandusky, Ohio 


Write, wire or _S 
phone-—Hinde& | S——> 
Dauch package ie 
engineering serv- >> 
ice is available at (aR | 
the time you say \ 
— it’s ready now, 
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door are bad enough, as are boys selling 
magazines you'll never read, in order to 
pay their college tuition. At least, there is 
the human-interest compénsation. The 
old man who insisted on polishing the 
piano had spent two years in Denver for 
T. B., and I’ could besinterested in that 
if not in an inferior furniture polish. 

The vacuum-cleaner man was a total 
vacuum so far as selling went, but he had 
a unique way of crooking his elbow and 
his little finger at the same time that I’d 
love to give to a character in a play some 
time, And the freckles and enthusiasm 
of the last magazine salesboy who was 
breathlessly ‘‘going to be a doctor, 
ma’am” were sufficient to compensate 
for the time he consumed and the money 
I yielded. 

But the telephone solicitor! Can noth- 
ing be done to uproot the evil in its early 
manifestations ? 

After lunch Barbara lay down to nap 
off a headache before going out again, 
and—‘“Miss Fletcher calling Miss Bar- 
bara, ma’am.” Photographer, of course. 
“So glad Barbara was back—couldn’t 
they just send out and take some new 
poses—as one of the charming sub-debs 
they would consider it such a privilege.” 


CATT TT] 
























He asked to take the blue georgette 
to his organization meeting 


Well, I suppose it does work or they 
wouldn’t keep it up so persistently. But 
all the women I know simply loathe it. 
I have been assured that “there couldn’t 
be a better time for that photograph of 
you in your garden, Mrs. Rexford” while 
tobby, writhing with measles, screamed 
for me, sheets were being disinfected in the 
bath tub, the maid was leaving and the 
doctor ringing the front door bell. 


SEPTEMBER 29—‘No man is a hero 
to his valet.” Nor is a woman a heroine to 
her chauffeur. Coming out of a shop I 
overheard the driver of a fine limousine, 
referring to his dowager-employer, say 
breathlessly to another chauffeur: 

“She didn’t come out while I was in 
that there cigar store, did she? Kinda 
good-looking dame with awful fat legs?” 


OCTOBER 1—Dan has just vhoned 
that he is bringing some business asso- 
ciates from Cleveland out to dinner! My 
soul made a quite peevish face while my 
loyalty was assuring him it would be 
perfectly convenient. As a matter of fact 





Just standardized machines grinding 


out one product day and night 


I have been doing chores all day in the 
anticipation of a lazy evening. 

I don’t feel like hearing strange men 
talk shop and prohibition. I love hav- 
ing guests and I love meeting new peo- 
ple. But so many of the American men 
today don’t seem to be “people”—just 
standardized machines grinding out one 
particular product day and night. And 

y're surely not ‘‘guests.’’ Merely 
diners. 

Many times, so far as any awareness 
of me as a hostess is concerned, I might 
equally well be head-waitress at a cafe- 
teria. I don’t mean that they’re dis- 
courteous. They’re perfectly nice, ad- 
mirable, polite business men. But can’t 
a man dining in a private home be a 
business man and also a person and a 
guest? Personally I have a fondness for 
active, successful American men. Only 
last week I had a violent argument with 
Eleanor who wants to live on the conti- 
nent where men “aren’t all Babbitts.” 

lL contend there are Babbitts and Mrs. 
Babbitts everywhere; and I’m more 
comfortable with the American brand 
than the Roumanian. It’s because I like 
our men that I believe their life in the 
thick of things should make their con- 
versation more generally stimulating and 
interesting than that of the rest of us. 
That it doesn’t is, I suppose, a result of 
the modern habit of lunch and dinner 
conferences. 

Every lunch and every dinner tends to 
become but the setting for the “confer- 
ences.” Tonight I feel like taking a book, 
a sandwich and a glass of milk to my 
own room and leaving a placard in the 
dining-room: “If social note desired in 
conference, ring three times for hostess.” 

Same day—11 p. m.—Dan has driven 
the men to their hotel, and I-have rushed 
up to my desk to apologize to the Amer- 
ican business man. He can be a person 
and a very charming guest. This one 
happened to be an official in some big 
retail dry-goods association. And he 
talked shop, very literally, most of the 
evening. But he also talked shopper. 
And I’m it, so I like it. He didn’t emo- 
tionalize like a poet or theorize like a 
philosopher. He just was thoughtful 
enough to select from his own great 


store of facts that particular group that 


were of interest in themselves but par- 


“WwW 






ticularly interesting to Barbara and me, 

Amusing little sidelights on feminine 
nature as seen from the depa 
store offices—tragic tales of refined » 
fen wifh*kleptomaniac tendencies—dyy_ 
iy i adventures “he had encountered. 
jisiness tours in far countries, 


herds found myself “speaking tap” 
with:shépping incidents that had seeme 


of.ao consequence at the time, and, ip 
spired by his interest, delivered them 
with a certain vividness far beyond my 
usual manner! 


‘OCTOBER 2—Dan’s eyes bothered 


him*so the radio and I took turns at keep. 
ing hinr amused. When a researcher was 
discoursing heavily on the home habits of 
wasps it was conceded that even I was 
preferable. I read him a clipping I found 
telling how, during the precon 
maries, in one state where the trout ge. 
son opened the day of the balloting, te 
sults were what they were because the men 
went fishing and left the voting to the 
women. 

“You see,” I challenged, “women have 
more political conscience than men after 
all. They stay on the job, and the best 
candidate wins.” 

“Uh-huh?” floated from the davenport 
pillows—“Heaven help the ‘best eandi- 
date’ if the election ever falls during the 
end-of-the-month bargain sales!” 

: . “a 
OCTOBER 10—Mr. Young; Dan's te 
tail man ‘Who dined with us the other eye- 
ning, flattered my intelligence by sending 
me the report. of a Conference on Buying 
which fascinates me more than any “fit- 
erature” that has come to my hand in 
some time. I feel frightfully obsolete. I 
didn’t even know women were organiaing 
and conferring on the problems of house- 
hold buying.’ And here are half a dogen 
feminine federations and associations and 
leagues meeting together under the au- 
spices of the Department on Home Eeo 
nomics of the University of Chicago and 
inviting representatives of the Federal 

Sureau of Home Economics and of the 
hig department stores to discuss the re- 
tail market. 

It seems to have been a sincere at- 
tempt on the part of the consumer, the 
economic market and the Government 








You see, women have more political 
conscience than men after all 
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Plant of Hydraulic ina st Cleveland, om 
Here Resources Back 
_ Experience to Produce 


PRESSED STEEL 














Hydraulic—with its experience and un- 
excelled plant equipment, reinforced 
by the vast resources and facilities of 

ruscon — offers to the industry a 
definite service in the design and manu- 
facture of pressed steel. 


Realizing this, many manufacturers 
have found in Truscon a dependable 
source for large as well as small sections 
of pressed steel. Some have sought our 
assistance in developing their products 
—others,asameansofimproving pressed 
steel parts. But all have come to us 
with more than usual confidence. 


They felt that in our organization they 
had at their disposal competent en- 
gineering talent and complete manufac- 
turing facilities—and that all factors com- 
bined assured them pressed steel parts 
of high quality and maximum utility. 


One of our Pressed Steel Engineers will be 
glad to survey your problem and make recom- 
mendations—without obligation to you. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 
HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL DIVISION 
6100 HYDRAULIC AVENUE, CLEVELAND, OHIO 











When 








Main Plant of Truscon Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio 


writing to Truscon Stee. Company please mention Nation's Busines 








lems of the consumer and the Various 
ways and means that have been a» 


presented the grievances of the consumer 
charging that “he has, practically speak. 
ing, no laboratories which work fully and 
frankly in his behalf and which will give 
him facts in terms of goods obtainable 
in his neighborhood store.” 

They arraigned the market with offer. 
ing too much irrelevant information and 
too little of an essential nature, Meaning 
—I gather—how to determine the grade 
f an article in referei.ce to laundry, wear 
and so forth. 

I loved what Janet Ramsey said—ghe’s 
the vice president of the League of Wo- 
men Voters—concerning the purchase of 
a bed and its accessories. “Is there noth- 
ing to guide the purchaser except the 
pictures portrayed in newspapers and 
magazines assuring you that the socially- 
prominent Mrs. So-and-so—who looks 
exceedingly well rested indeed—would 
sleep in no other?” 

I thought her point, too, was well taken 
when she said, “One who can afford to 
purchase a high-priced ice-making ma- 
chine can afford to pay for the opinion 
of experts, but the ordinary individual 
buying an ice-box primarily for the pres; 
ervation of food—must use the trial and 
error method.” 

The constant and intolerable pressure 
toward useless buying exerted upon the 
housewife was the second charge against 
the present market. 

The merchants “came back” at them 
though. Mr. Kelly of the Chicago “Fair” 
claimed that the “lowering of prices lies 
entirely with the public. If they will 
work with the merchants and eliminate 
needless selections, operating costs may 
be materially reduced.” Almost unlim- 
ited choice in goods is today offered the 
shopper and convenience and service un- 
dreamed of a generation ago. 

I blushed when Mr. Schaeffer, adver- 
tising manager of Marshall Field quoted 
the manager of their floor-covering de- 
partment as saying: 


Should Know Room Sizes 
“yy Rar would I like the household 

buyer to know? Well, it would 
help tremendously if she knew definitely 
the size of the rooms and the size of the 
spaces she wants to cover. Fully 50 per 
cent of the women who come in here to 
buy do not have this prerequisite of sim- 
ple information.” 

The merchant thinks, too, that the 
housewife should know how to care for 
things after purchase—should know how 
to make things with her hands in order 
to appreciate and judge other manufae- 
tured articles. But that in all technical 
gradations in the great volume of mer 
chandise the consumer should put her 
faith in the specialized staff of the repu- 
table store she has chosen. 

“Specifications and laboratory analy- 
ses,” he thinks, “disregard what we be- 
lieve to be by far the greatest factor m 





the satisfactory buying of merchandise 


to “confer in regard to the buying prob. 


gested for meeting them.” The ze a ’ 
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for the home and personal wear—namely 
the factor of taste. Taste cannot be 
standardized or specified because it pro- 
vides opportunity for entirely individual 
conception and expression of beauty. 
Economical buying is careful buying.” 


OCTOBER 15—I found Sehlink’s “Your 
Money’s Worth” in Dan’s bookcase. I 
asked him if he had read it. He said he 
had, but didn’t seem rabidly enthusias- 
tic. He said he’d like to write a satire 
on some of these writers who denounce 
“market conditions.” 

“How can J,” he would parry, “be sure 
when I buy your product, Mr. Author, 
that I’m going to get my money’s worth? 
Most books cost about the same, but 
they lack standardization of material; 
there are no definite specifications as to 
contents. I might pick a poor one. I 
shall buy no more books under existing 
nefarious conditions.” 

Being a sort of a writer, myself, I 
wasn’t going to agree to such insinua- 
tions. Dan is a bit satirical, anyway, 
especially when he has had a bad day. 

Men must live, even writers. And if 
they can write successfully—speaking 
financially—so much the better. One of 
the most satisfying things about today 
to my mind is the army of writers and 
artists doing good work and still piling 
up a bank account. Voltaire, who, I 
fancy, was about the first “literary mil- 
lionaire” has a line somewhere: “Pov- 
erty enervates the courage.” 

A parasite can’t reform, can’t attack. 
So he kept an eye on his publishers, di- 
verted some of his intellect to studying 
finance, made millions and therefore 
dared to make enemies. 


OCTOBER 27—They brought back 
Barbara’s yellow flannel dress from the 
cleaner, looking as though Bobby had 
pressed it! They had kept it over a 
week and she needs it for tennis. I sent 
it back by the driver and the manager 
himself appeared with it at noon. 

We had a long “conference” in the li- 
brary where I was writing checks and 
wondering why I bought anything, ever. 
He was a wide-awake person and we ex- 
changed ideas to our mutual satisfaction. 


He says the vast quantity of new textiles | 


put on the market makes the cleaning 
business a gamble rather than a trade. 
Until recently chloroform was safe for 


the most delicate of materials. Now cer- | 


tain goods are ruined by its application. 
Many can’t stand gasoline. Many “wash- 


able” fabrics shrivel under water. The | 
price of the material or the dress is no | 


indication of its “cleanability”—labora- 
tory tests are the only authoritative 
guides to the method of procedure. 


He was astounded to find that on the | 
Pacific Coast they give a twelve-hour | 
Service for cleaning even pleated silk | 
I had Barbara bring him her | 


dresses, 
blue georgette with the accordion-pleated 
flounces, and he asked to take it with 
him to show at a meeting of his organi- 
zation this afternoon. Since it can be 
done, he’s not going to rest till he does it. 


The star represents the Detroit 
Edison Company’s d 

Office . . . the circles its outly- 
ing branches, Says the com- 
pany: “The installation has 
already paid for itself in 
greater customer satisfaction” 
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Detroit Edison Company adopts the 


Telephone Typewriter 





























The Detroit Edison Co. is another of the many 
big corporations that are giving vastly better 
service to their customers because of Teletype 
... the Telephone Typewriter. 


By means of this remarkable device a typist 
in your general office can send typewritten in- 
structions over telephone wires to any part 
of your factory, or to distant plants, branches 
and warehouses, as fast as she can type them. 


As the sender sees exactly what is being printed 
by the receiving machine, errors in transmission 
are virtually impossible. Machines can be used 
in either direction, thus making it possible to 
send a message and receive a reply within a 
few minutes’ time. 


A distinct advantage of Teletype is that it pro- 
vides a typewritten record for filing at both 
ends. It combines the speed and convenience 
of the telephone with the authority and per- 
| manency of the printed word. 

Teletype service is not expensive, and will pay 
for itself repeatedly by eliminating errors, 





| doing away with messengers and speeding up 

the flow of business. Without obligation, per- 
| mit us to demonstrate how Teletype can save 
| time and money for you. 


TELETYPE) 


THE 
TELEPHONE 
TYPEWRITER 
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When writing 


They use it to flash typewritten messages from their 
downtown office to eight outlying branches, some 
of which are located six and seven miles away! 








Notable Users 


4 A A 


Ford Motor Co., Detroit 
Insurance Co. of North 
America, Philadelphia 

American Can Co., Chicago 
Detroit Edison Co., Detroit 
Union Trust Co., Pittsburgh 
New York Central 
Railroad, New York 
Roosevelt Hotel, 
New York 
Radio Corporation of 
America, New York 
General Electric Co., 
New York and Chicago 
American Surety Co., 
New York 
American Radiator Co., 
Chicago 
Consumers Co., 
Chicago 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co., 
Brooklyn 
Bonbright & Co., 


New York 
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Name and Position: 


; 
Mail =! 
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or more information 


Sign, pin to letterhead and mail to 
Morkrum-Kleinschmidt Corp’n, 
1400 Wrightwood Avenue, Chicago 


to Morxreum-K.uetnscumipr Corp’n please mention Nation’s Business 
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nticipate ... 


your directors’ meeting 


In the hands of your directors your 
yearly statement — in their minds a question, 
“What are we doing to cut these costs?” 

Anticipate their question and prepare its 
answer— right now before the directors convene. 

Call the Remington Rand man today and 
let him talk to you in your own language— 
the language of costs and control. Let him 
show you how properly compiled information 
can reduce expenses on sales, stock and produc- 


tion. Let him give you the picture of machines 


at work for you, saving time and money with 
every Operation. 

Ask him for facts and proof on increased 
sales or production volume. You want to' know 
more about larger net revenue. He can tell you 
ways and means to attain it. 

Your directors will expect larger profits 
for the coming year and by conferring with 
the Remington Rand man you can show them 
how their expectations will be realized. 

Because the Remington Rand man draws 


When writing to Remrxcton Rano 
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from the annals of the pioneer companies which 
comprise the great organization he represents, 
he can recommend plans which will send the 
board of directors away from the meeting con- 
fident in you— convinced: that the ‘manage- 
ment of their business is in good hands. 

Remington Rand Business Service Inc., 
465 Washington Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Remington 


REMINGTON KARDEX 
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SAFE-CABINET DALTON 


KALAMAZOO POWERS - BAKER-VAWTER 


LINE-A-TIME 


Business SERVICE, INC., please mention Nation's Business 
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“” Institution 


exclusively devoted to the development 
of special fractional horsepower motors 


HE Wisconsin Electric Company bears the 
reputation of pioneering many new develop- 
ments in the feid of small-electric-motor ap- 

plications. Diversified and difficult problems of 
fractional horsepower motor applications have 
been successfully solved by the adaption and use 
of a dynamically-balanced, precision-built Dumore 


This Humidifier is op- universal fractional horsepower motor. 
erated by a Dumore 
otor. 





For instance, the International Register Company 
of Chicago says: “We have found, not only that 
the Dumore Motor possesses more power and life 
than the motors formerly used, but also when deal- 
ing with the Wisconsin Electric Company we secure 
quicker deliveries and better cooperation from the 
engineering department on changes and improve- 
ments.” 





Our engineers are exceptionally skilled in technical 


This metal shears is knowledge. Our laboratories are adequately equip- 
powered with a Du- 
more Motor. 


ped for any type of research work. To manufac- 
turers whose products require fractional horsepower 
motors of the high speed, universal type, the serv- 
ices of this company will prove a profitable asset. 
Address our Sales and Engineering Research De- 
partments for further details. 


WISCONSIN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


89 Sixteenth Street Racine, Wisconsin 


UMORE 


TRADE MARK-REG U S PAT OFF 






And thousands 
of floor polish- 
ers are giving 
satisfaction as a 
result of their 
Dumore Motors. 





Fractional Horsepower Motors 


W writing to Wisconstn Execrric Company please mention Nation's Business 








The Map of the 


Nation’s Business 


(Continued from page 37) 


11.5 and 9.1 per cent were recorded jn 
output and demand. Stocks at the end of 
August were the smallest since January 
and with that exception the lightest for 
three years. 

Mention has hitherto been made of the 
fact that gains in mail order sales in re. 
cent months exceeded those reported by 
chain stores. In September, however, 
chain stores stepped ahead of mail order 
houses with an increase of 23.8 per cent 
over September, 1927, against 218 per 
cent increase by the latter. The two com. 
bined gained 12.7 per cent over Septem- 
ber a year ago. For nine months the 
chains gained 18.4 per cent and the mail 
order houses 13.7 per cent with a com- 
bined gain of 17 per cent. The competi- 
tion of these two types of organizations 
with the department stores has appar- 
ently increased. The latter (610 stores) 
showed for eight months a gain of onlya 
minute fraction of one per cent over a 
year ago when an increase of six-tenths 
of one per cent was shown over 1926. The 
following table of monthly increases and 
decreases in chain, mail order and depart- 
ment store sales with the trend in whole- 
sale trade for like months will repay pe- 
rusal: 


Chains 
Chain Mail andmail Dept. Whole 
1927 stores orders orders stores sule 
Jan 10.1 pw 6.9 £ 2.0 w See 
Feb gW.i.‘ép 3.0 1 8.1 1 LES 
March $13.3 3: 2.1 « 7.8 ww LOS 
April... 25.1 2s 4.6 117.6 1 6.9 Bie 
May. : 7a. 2 05 1: 4.6 pv 4.6 pb 29 
yams......: 8 BO 2 323 283 £¢ 213 
July....... 83 1.5 1 3.0 1 83 vw 3.7 Boe 
| Aug 2 18.4,2 17.1 2 1.0 1 7.4 Bae 
| Sot...ccce 3 1S ¢s 81 shhd » A eae 
9 mos... 15.1 » 2.9 310.9 pw .6° Same 
| Oct 114 1 82 2104 wv 2.5 Boge 
Nov i aa. £28. tae -2 5 pv 3g 
Dec. . 16.3 212.0 13: 15.2 1 10 Se 
iSmos.....8 34.0 1 49 2t116 » 2 Soe 
1928 
Jen... 008 1440 + 6.8 2 11:32 vo 1:1 Ree 
ae 1 16.8 s 9.2 1 14.5 s 3.0 5 ie 
Mar 522.5 1 15 116.1 1.3.0 poe 
Apr r 70 pit + 4.5 » 6.4 >Re 
May 21.2 2 18.7 1 20.6 1 4.8 3.3m 
June. 118.8 1244 1 20.4 1+ 2.0 pvp 38 
July 114.6 122.1 +£ 16.7 «1 «3.2 poe 
Aug. ... 516.7 1221.7 318.1 vw 4.7 Bae 
Sem. .....5 833 22s 1 Bt 1: 59 Se 
9 mos ‘Bits BT 1 1 3 .04 to 1.5 
*Eight months [Six months 


lor the month of September, this year 


| department stores report a gain of 5.9 per 
| cent over the like month last year. 


September failures fell 4.8 per cent 
from a year ago but this has not greatly 


affected the year’s total which is still 





slightly in excess of a year ago. Liabili- 
ties showed a perpendicular drop, mainly 
because the stream of bank failures seems 
to have dried up as compared with re- 
cent years. 

The situation in world’s wheat sup- 
plies does not lose anything in interest 
with the passage of the months. What 
is said to be a record high aggregate of 
world production, certainly a new high 
United States and Canadian output, has 
resulted in a new high aggregate of visi- 
ble supplies for the two countries com- 
bined. 
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Are You a Businessman 
or are 
You a Botanist? 


CELEBRATED BOTANIST had 
perfumed the World with many 
new and beautiful flowers. But 

he sought a blossom different from all 
the rest and set out on a long journey 
to find it. He returned home disap- 
pointed and empty-handed, to find it 
growing in his own door yard. So 
runs the old fable. 


There is the perfect picture of the 
Businessman who feels the need of 
Quality Transportation and hasn’t be- 
come acquainted with The Erie Rail- 
road. 


If you, or the customers who depend 
upon you, are doing business in the 
great Midland belt between the Great 
Lakes and the Atlantic Seaboard, the 


ERIE RAILROAD 


Erie Railroad and its connecting lines 
are running through your door 


yard. 


Right there, waiting to serve you in 
the way your business never has been 
served before, is the modern, high 
speed, heavy duty railroad. It is 
equipped for every demand you could 
make upon it. Its trains are powered 
by the mightiest locomotives of their 
kind in the world. 
equipped to handle every sort of busi- 
ness. It is setting the pace for fast 
dependable deliveries and Service to 
the Shipper. And behind its millions 


of investment in road and equipment 


Its terminals are 


stands a human organization of 3 5,000 
employees with a single objective—to 
put the traffic through! 








"THE ERIE ENTERS NEW YORK AT THE FRONT DOOR. 
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SERVICE 


When writing to Erte Rartroap please mention Nation's Business 
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The Economy 
of Speed in Figure Work 


In the battle for lower costs 
of machine figuring, Speed- 
with-Accuracy is the dom- 


inant aim. Accuracy, of 
course, is indispensable. 

You can get accuracy with 
either mental or machine 
figuring by slow, painstak- 
ing care, checking as you go 
along. A safe way, but too 
expensive. For real econ- 
omy speed must be joined 
with accuracy. 

Speed has always been a 
distinguishing feature of the 
Comptometer. For forty 
years the Comptometer has 
held its place as the high- 
speed machine for all add- 
ing and calculating. 

With the introduction of 
the Controlied-Key (found 
only in the Comptometer) 
came the system of automatic 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO., 1712 N. Paulina St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
CONTROLLED-KEY 






ADDING AND CALCULATING MACHINE 


control which safeguards 
operation at highest speed, 
by compelling correct mechan- 
ical operation of the keys. 

This coupling of speed- 
with-accuracy in the Comp- 
tometer makes for greater 
production of, not one alone, 
but every kind of figure 
work at less cost. 

Proof of its effectiveness 
may be determined by an 
infallible test—the test of 
measured production. 

Try it out for yourself. 
Time it on a cross-section of 
your daily routine for com- 
parison with your present 
figure work costs; or com- 
pare the results with the per- 
formance of other machines. 

A Comptometer man will 
be glad to assist you in mak- 
ing the test, if you so desire. 


Only the Comptometer has the Controlled-key safeguard 
If not made by Felt & Tarrant it’s not a Comptometer 


When writing to Fevt & Tarrant Mra 


. Co. please 








mention Nation’s Business 






_ A New Era Opens 
in Industry 


(Continued from page 25) 


takes care of its manufacture. Cities yilj 
not be burdened with the disposal of sueh 


a day not far distant. 

Then there is the great battle of inger. 
ticides. I recently asked Dr. L. O. Hoy. 
ard, the entomologist in charge of the 
Government’s experimental work at 
Washington, how the strug gle between the 
human race and insects was coming along, 
and he replied, “The human race is los. 
ing.” It is to chemistry we must look for 
new weapons with which to fight that 
battle. 

Practically one-third of the corn that 
reaches the market in this country is to- 
day being utilized chemically. There 
were more than 500,000,000 pounds of 
corn sugar manufactured in this country 
last year, and that refined product is as 
beautifully crystallized as ordinary cane 
sugar. It isn’t quite as sweet. But there 
are increasing quantities of it all the time, 
and there is where your corn surplus will 
find itself. 


Industrial Taste for Alcohol 


HEN there is this question of indus- 

trial alcohol, at present so largely made 
from waste Cuban molasses, but also from 
the corn of the Middle West. 

Notice how alcohol production has in- 
creased. In 1908 we made 3,500,000 gal- 
lons of aleohol in this country and in 1925 
we made 160,000,000 gallons, a jump from 
3,500,000 gallons to 160,000,000 gallons in 
seventeen years. Or take it this way: In 
1919 we made 19,000,000 gallons, and in 
1925 we made 160,000,000 gallons of al- 
cohol in this country. That figure, I know, 
has gone up to 200,000,000 gallons at this 
time, showing the constantly increasing 
need for alcohol in the chemical indus- 
try. 

What has that great alcohol produe- 
tion meant? For one thing the present 
revolution that is going on in the varnish 
industry is entirely due to it; new sol- 
vents are coming on the market daily. 
One of the factors that is helping our 
automobile business goes right back to this 
matter of alcohol production. A tremen- 
dous amount of space was formerly te 
quired in order to varnish a mass of 
automobiles. The lacquer is now spra 
on; there is less space, less labor required, 
and a shorter time for capital to be tied 
up in that ear before it passes on to the 
buyer. 

That one item in the development of 
lacquers has meant much to the great 
masses of people who buy cars in this 
country, and it means muc h and will mean 
more to the men who raise corn in 
country. 

If we look back then at a few of the 
marvels chemistry has wrought can we 
doubt that in this new age of cellulose, 
we shall see tremendous changes in the 





factory, the forest and the farm? 


materials, and farms will be benefited at : 
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y Boast of not Making Money? 


By WILLIAM FEATHER 





What right has an intellectual to complain if he’s broke? 


F you ask me what a business man 
is I'll tell you he is a man who ad- 
mits he is engaged in making money 

: by selling things to people. If I 
must define an intellectual I'll say he is 
a man who denies that he is engaged in 
making money by selling things to people. 
That’s the best I can do. My definitions 
have the sole merit of suggesting a differ- 
ence which I consider important. 

I can’t escape being classified as a busi- 
ness man since I own a printing plant and 
am compelled to devote my best intelli- 
gence to selling. My definition of an intel- 
lectual excludes me from that group. I 
wish to be excluded. I have no quarrel 
with the type of intellectual who honestly 
faces realities, but I dislike the breed that 
blinks at the ugly facts. 

The first duty of all of us is to support 
ourselves and our wives and ¢hildren if 
we have any.. If we are not doing work 
that is sufficiently useful to command 
enough money to pay our bills something 
is wrong with us or the product we are 
striving to sell. I have scant sympathy 
for the poet who complains because the 
world does not appreciate his genius and 
support him in luxury for the privilege 
of reading a new sonnet each month. 


Make Your Own Living 
DON’T see why a poet has any more 
right than a grocer to complain if he 
happens to be broke. Let both of them 
find a job in a chain store, or failing that, 
let them hustle subscriptions for The Sat- 
urday Evning Pest. Let the people pat- 
ronize whom they wish. Let their choice 
be absolute. If they prefer Harold Lloyd 
to Beethoven, let those who have a finan- 
cial interest in Beethoven go about their 
job of booming Beethoven in a business- 
like way instead of calling Harold Lloyd’s 
Public fools and swine. 
Chase and Schlink are an irritating 


pair. They are the authors of “Your 
Money’s Worth,” a book which pretended 
to expose advertisers as a gang of swind- 
lers, engaged in selling ten cents’ worth of 
bicarbonate of soda for $1.50. The busi- 


- ness man’s answer to Chase and Schlink’s 


book is: 

“If you can sell ten cents’ worth of 
bicarbonate of soda for ten cents and 
make a profit why don’t you go into busi- 
ness for yourselves and do it? Are you 
interested in making money or are you 
just trying to Do Good? There is no law 
in this country against price-cutting.” 


Adventures in Publishing 

NCE there was an intellectual who 

always stepped off on the wrong 
foot. This gentleman, distracted because 
more people didn’t buy his books, con- 
cluded that the publishers and booksell- 
ers exacted too much profit. He wanted 
to Do Good. 

He became his own publisher. What 
happened? Soon he was in financial dif- 
ficulties, and was sending out pleading 
folders asking people to back him with 
money. It did not occur to him to take 
a cold survey of the situation and to tell 
himself: 

“Something is wrong with my books or 
my marketing system.” Eventually he 
discontinued publishing his own books at 
50 cents and $1. He now deals with estab- 
lished publishers who are selling his books 
at standard prices of $2 and $2.50, or 
thereabouts. His message is still the 
same: Business men are robbers; but 
with his breakfast at stake he cooperates 
with the thieves. 

Several years ago a group of people in 
New York decided that the theater, as 
conducted, did not afford adequate oppor- 
tunity for the presentation of first-class 
plavs. When people feel that way several 
courses of action are open to them. 


If they are intellectuals: 

1. They can write letters to the news- 
papers, denouncing the play producers. 

2. They can start a magazine, offering 
wider scope for denunciation. 

3. They can invoke the power of the 
law or legislature. 


A Panacea that Works 

QO? IF they are business men, or have 

the business point of view, they can 
start a theater of their own. This takes 
courage and ability and fortunately the 
New Yorkers had both. The result of their 
efforts is what is known as the Theater 
Guild, a cooperative organization of 
actors, playwrights, producers and the- 
ater-goers. 

The Guild plays have been of excep- 
tional quality, well-staged and acted, and 
they have been presented at reasonable 
prices, that is, at about the prices of com- 
parable plays in commercial theaters. 
The venture has been an artistic and 
financial success. First-class salaries have 
been paid to first-class actors, and first- 
class royalties to first-class playwrights. 

The Guild has demonstrated that the 
effective way to cure evil and inefficiency 
is to offer competition. Is a business con- 
ducted wastefully and stupidly? Why not 
go into that business? Why talk, write, 
and preach? 


Parasites of Business 


HE intellectuals have had no little fun 

the past few years, and have earned 
many an honest penny, by satirizing the 
practices of business men. That’s fair 
and it will be equally fair if a business 
man presents his views of the nonsense of 
intellectuals. Some intellectuals find there 
is less money in royalties than in offering 
themselves as living exhibits before a room 
full of Kiwanians. r 

The booking of intellectuals (or trained 
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Hardened Metallic 
Drive Screws... 


q 








lower assembly costs 
and improve 

appearance of the 

McDonald Binder Shesiieriend ite 


taliic Drive Screws 
ere used on the 


McDonaid Binder 


‘THROUGH the adoption of Parker- 
Kalon Hardened Metallic Drive 
Screws in place of rivets, the McDonald 
Ledger & Loose Leaf Co. of Chicago 
effected a saving of from 33-1/3% to 40% 
in time and labor and materially improved 
the appearance of their Binder. 


The binder hinges are fastened to the fibre 
cover on the inside, the Drive Screws being 
driven into blind holes so that the fasten- 
ings are not visible on the outside as 
formerly, which detracted from the appear- 
ance of this high quality product. These 
Unique Screws also simplified the operation 
of attaching the leather guards tothe steel 
edges of the Binder. 


Because they eliminate the costly tapping 
operation and make better fastenings than 
machine screws, escutcheon pins, etc., 
Hardened Metallic Drive Screws are uni- 
versally used for making assemblies of 
almost every description to iron, brass 
and aluminum castings, steel, Bakelite, etc. 
More than 20,000 manufacturers have 
reduced costs, increased production and 
improved their products through the use 
of these screws. 
Perhaps you, too, can use them advan- 
tageously. Return the coupon for free 
samples and full information. 

PARKER-KALON CORPORATION 

202 Varick Street New York, N. Y. 


Distributed in Canada by 
Aikenhead Hardware Lid., 19-21 Temperance Street, Toronto 


Parker-Kalon 


IRnot mane 


Hardened Metallic 


ALS | 8 PROOF 


Drive Screws 


PATENTED JAN, 29, 1924 - No. 148215) 
OTHERS PENDING 


Easy to use—no skill required 


Drill a hole 


Hammer in 
the Screw 











Parker-Kalon Corporation 
202 Varick St., New York 


Please send me a handful of Hardened Metal- 
lic Drive Screws. I want to try them out for 
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seals as they are more often known) is 
now a Big Business. The more successful 
of these platform entertainers put on a 
show that is almost good enough for 
Keith’s vaudeville, and the fee bears a 
direct relation to the hokum. 

A lady poet appeared in the Middle 
West, with a husband attached to her. As 
I recall it he sat by in a flaming robe, 
beaming, when she was interviewed by the 
press. In the evening she appeared on 
the platform in a flimsy, flowing gown, 
and read her poems. At her suggestion 
the chairman announced that there would 
be an intermission, during which the 
ladies might smoke a cigarette, while 
those who wished might go back stage and 
meet the poet. When the intermission 
came the poet went back stage and 
smoked, as the chairman stood by, but 
none of the audience budged. When it 
was all over the crowd went outside and 
laughed. 


Profits on Autographs 


staan common practice of the in- 
tellectuals is to arrange with a local 
bookshop to meet customers and auto- 
graph copies of their books for prospec- 
tive purchasers. This has been found 
more profitable than going to tea parties 
because the books are not for sale at tea 
parties. Sometimes at one of these after- 
noon soirees as many as twenty-five books 
are sold, from which the author collects 
royalties amounting to the grand sum of 
$5 to $12.50. 

The business man objects to none of 
these practices as long as those who in- 
dulge in them admit they are good busi- 
ness, and do not sneer at the confessed 
business man when he resorts to methods 
for drumming up trade which are no 
worse. 

I am a subscriber to a group of intellec- 
tual publications and an equal number of 
publications which bear no taint of intel- 
I have found interest in ob- 
serving the enterprise and honesty of the 
business managers of both groups. There 
is a postal law which requires publications 
enjoying second-class rates to remove a 
name from the mailing list within six 
months after the subscription expires. 
Were it not for this law, some publishers 
would never bother to ask for money be- 
cause it costs as much or more to get it 
than one receives. 

How well is this law observed? Maga- 
zines such as The Saturday Evening Post, 
Life, Printers’ Ink, Barron’s, quit with 
the last issue of the subscription. Vanity 
Fair, The American Mercury, The Atlan- 
tic Monthly, and the other commercial 
successes among the highbrow or sophisti- 
cated magazines are equally businesslike. 

The degree to which the postal laws are 
abused by others on my list is usually in 
inverse ratio to the affected righteous- 
ness of the editors and publishers. If a 
publication cartoons Business as a thug 
I can depend upon it that the magazine 
will come to me as long as it is issued, even 
though I never forward a renewal. If the 
publication is a literary review I will re- 
ceive free issues for 75 weeks. If it is a 






single-tax, or a socialist magazine it will 
come forever. This violation of the 

law is a mere detail and would be of no 
significance were it not in contrast with 
the lofty tone of the editorial contents, 


Hunger Allows Hokum 
Y POINT is that business makes 


strange bed fellows. In scratchi 

for a living none of us is above a little ho- 
kum, or a little nonsense if our stomachs 
are empty. The intellectuals get just ag 
hungry as the rest of us and when they are 
hungry there isn’t much difference be. 
tween them and Lowell Schmalz, as every 
publisher or booking agent who has dealt 
with them will testify. 

Business men never fail to extend re- 
spect to any man, whether an intellectual 
or a cream puff manufacturer, if he has 
the capacity to sell the product of his 
brain or bakery in sufficient volume to 
qualify as a productive citizen. If he can 
de no better than earn the wages of a 
union carpenter, business men assume 
that something must be wrong with his 
stuff. 

The business idea is that a first-class 
product, well presented to the public, 
finds a market. A business man weeps no 
more over the bankruptcy of a dramatic 
critic than over the same misfortune of 4 
delicatessen dealer. The dealer’s inten- 
tions may have been honest and he may 
have stocked the same brands of liver- 
wurst as his successful competitor, but 
something must have been wrong with his 
salesmanship. 

Just so with the critic, if his work was 
good he wasn’t a salesman and conse- 
quently must suffer. Usually, though, the 
business man has observed that the world 
rarely misses giving approval to anything 
that is of high merit. 


No Hidden Geniuses 


‘NENIUS seldom dies unnoticed; if it 

does it isn’t genius because part of 

the art of genius is ability to compel ree- 
ognition. 

The business men who are engaged in 
publishing books, printing circulars, sell- 
ing baked beans, and manufacturing steel 
believe that the public rewards its serv- 
ants in proportion to their usefulness. If 
a business man can earn $250,000 a year 
his business friends conclude he is more 
useful to the public in that particular 
year than an editorial writer of an ad- 
vanced magazine who gets a tenth or a 
twentieth of that sum. 

In the evaluation of their respective 
work twenty or five hundred years hence 
it may appear that the editorial writer 
Was a superior citizen, but that does not 
alter the fact that we are living today 
and making choices today. 

I do not anticipate that business men 
will ever rank above politicians and poets 
in history, and I doubt that such an end 
would be desirable, but there is no doubt 
that the American business man is the 
foremost hero of the American people to- 
day, and I for one think the people have 
chosen their heroes wisely. 
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. Pick papers 
... as you pick men 
for the specific job they are to do 


WOULD you hire a man for a key position with no 
more knowledge of his abilities than the fact that 
he asked for a large salary? 


Choosing papers is much like choosing person- 
nel. In every business there are several different 
classes of duties which paper is asked to perform. 
Some require strength and lasting quality; others 
demand clean-cut appearance; still others call for 
nothing but a reasonably good writing surface. 


To use a high-grade rag paper for inter-office 
memoranda or shipping-room blanks is just as 
ridiculous as asking a $10,000 executive to clean 
inkwells. And typing an important contract on 
sulphite bond is like placing a careless youngster 
in a position of trust and responsibility. Yet in the 
same offices where employees are carefully picked 
according to their qualifications, papers are still 
bought in haphazard fashion, without regard to 
the requirements of the job. 


Buyers of printing are not to blame. They often 


lack the exact knowledge of the paper expert who 


is qualified to choose the correct paper from among 
the thousands of brands and grades. 


In a recent survey made for a large financial 
firm, the Paper Users’ Standardization Bureau 
found that the company was buying a 100% rag 
bond for all its permanent forms. In idea this is 
correct, but laboratory tests showed that while the 
rag content of the paper was actually 100%, the 
rags used were of inferior grade, and for 
that reason it was less than half as 
strong as it should have been for use in 


KAGLE 





companies. 








This book, “Making Paper 
Pay Its Way,” 
paper standardization as 
it applies to an individual 
business, and records the Ledger. Extension Ledger. Massasoit Ledger. 
results achieved in a num- 
ber of large American 
Upon request 
we shall be glad to send 
a copy to any interested 
business executive. 


permanent records. Rag content is not always a 
safe basis for buying paper uniess the grade of 
rag, which determines the quality standard, is a 
known factor. 

The Paper Users’ Standardization Bureau now 
places within the reach of every large business an 
individual service which simplifies and systematizes 
the entire problem of paper buying. 

In the past year standardizations have been made 
for more than 400 companies, in all lines of busi- 
ness. In every case greater efficiency has resulted 
through the use of the right paper for the purpose. 
In most cases, appreciable savings have been made. 


* This confidential service 


is yours upon request 


You can have the broad experience and unusual 
laboratory facilities of the Paper Users’ Standard- 
ization Bureau applied directly to your own busi- 
ness papers. On the basis of its analysis the Bureau 
furnishes a complete report giving the proper 
specifications for every form, letterhead and card 
index record which you employ. There is no cost 
and no obligation whatever involved. You are left 
entirely free to buy any paper which meets the 
standards set. Because of the scope of this service 
it can be rendered only to a limited number of 
corporations. 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER COMPANY, INc. 


Holyoke, Massachusetts 


PAPERS 


THE RICHT PAPER FOR THE PURPOSE 


Eagle-A Bond Papers 


Coupon. Agawam. Persian. Contract. Airpost, 
Chevron. Acceptance. Norman, Telephone, 





describes 


Eagle-A Ledger Papers 


Brunswick Linen Ledger. Account Linen 


Other Eagle-A Business Papers 


include Covers, Books, Offsets, Bristols, 
Mimeograph and Manifold Papers. 


LOOK FOR THE EACLE-A MARK IN THE 
PAPER YOU USE 


When writing to American Writinc Parer Company, Inc., please mention Nation's Business 
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How the 

Binks Spray Gun 
Cuts Maintenance 
Painting Costs 




































Graphic Comparison of Costs 
Cost of 
Labor 
Cost of 
Labor 
Cost of Cost of 
Paint Paint 
BRUSH SPRAY 


4 Days’ Work 


now donein 8 hours 


The Saving is Enormous! 


Great savings made possible by 

the Binks Portable Spray Painting 

Unit enable owners of business 

pony to paint more frequent- 

J ; protect property investment; 
Spray-paint \eep environment brightened; in- 
crease sanitation and operating 


Factories efficiency. 
Hotels Any workman can quickly adapt 
P 
’ himself to the simple operation of 
Hospitals the Binks Spray Gun. Air pres- 
sure drives paint into cracks 
Schools and corners no brush can reach. 
Homes Rough surfaces quickly covered. 
Application is mechanically even. 
Equipment Applies any light or heavy paint, 
varnish, lacquer, graphite or alum- 
Trucks inum paints. 

i O tfit. It f 
Furniture iixit over and. over. Widely used 
ihe ieee’ =~ 

Cost! 


BINKS 


SPRAY EQUIPMENT CO. 
Dept.L, 3 128 Carroll Ave.,Chicago 


Representatives in Principal Cities 











BINKS PORTABLE SPRAY PAINTING UNIT 
Used Throughout Indusiry 





When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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Refrigeration Stabilizes Trade | 


By RUEL MCDANIEL 


ORKMEN fora Rocky 

Mountain mining company, 

sinking a 12-foot shaft to- 
ward a vein of gold-laden ore about 600 
feet underground suddenly encountered a 
quicksand of the fleetest variety at a 
depth of 400 feet. 

Apparently the sand went on indefi- 
nitely. When a man would sink his shovel 
into the substance and pull it out loaded, 
the hole would fill before the shovel could 
be cleared. It looked as if the hole would 
have to be abandoned, or a great deal of 
money would have to go for expert engi- 
neering and materials. The owners of the 
proposed mine were not positive enough 
of the percentage of gold in the vein be- 
low to spend so much money to reach it. 

After a score of plans and suggestions 
had been tried or considered and discard- 
ed, a young engineer who was on the job 
as crew foreman made a suggestion so 
radical that it forced attention for its 
novelty if for no other reason. The pro- 
posal was that the company rent an ice- 
making machine and freeze the shaft 
through the quicksand. 

The company ordered a commercial re- 
frigerating machine of one-ton capacity 
from Denver, set it up near the mouth of 
the shaft, hooked a gasoline engine to it, 
and by means of a line of pipe forced 
compressed ammonia through an expan- 
sion valve down into the quicksand. 
Freezing of the sand around the pipe in 
a radius of three or four feet was almost 
instantaneous. 


Blocks of Quicksand 
/\/ OREMEN followed up the freezing 


by simply cutting the frozen mass 
into convenient blocks and lifting it out. 
After clearing the space, they constructed 
walls to hold back the flow of sand and 
water when the substance should thaw. 
In this manner the shaft was cut through 
the quicksand and walled in at little more 
than the average footage cost of lowering 
a shaft through rock and clay. The expe- 
rience opened up new vistas for this min- 
ing company and for excavating engineers, 

That is merely one of scores of novel 
but practical uses to which industry is 
putting mechanical refrigeration today. 
It is something of a hint as to the future 
of this comparatively new industrial tool. 
What the mechanical ice man is already 
doing for industry is of interest to any 
man in business or to the average lay 
student of business. 

Mechanical refrigeration is making the 
torrid zone livable and comfortable for 
white men; it is making it possible for the 
owners of hotels, office buildings, theaters, 
to manufacture their own weather to suit 
the particular needs of tenants or cus- 
tomers. It has made the show business a 
profitable year-round enterprise; where- 
as just a few years ago the better thea- 
ters closed for three or four months dur- 









ing the summer. It has come to the aig 
of the yeast manufacturer, the baker, the | 
candy maker. It helps the embosger tp 
put the gloss on fine stationery; and jt — 
affords smoother vacuums in X-ray tubes, 

There are about 36,000 industrial pe. 
frigerating machines in use in the United 
States today. They have a total eapae 
of about 1,000,000 tons of ice or its equiva. 
lent in refrigerating power. Yet moder 
industrial cooling is one of our newest de- 
velopments. 

Artificial refrigeration in its simplest 
form was employed hundreds of years 
ago; and strangely enough, the same basie 
principles employed then to cool the 
water in a skin-covered jug in the Sahara 
Desert are used today in modern bakeries 
to produce better bread and cakes. 


Can Control Temperature 
UST as mechanical refrigeration cools — 
a certain substance by extracting the 
heat from it, so does it cool a room, vault 
or building by drawing the heat from the 
air and reducing the pressure of humidity, 
The mechanical ice man is beginning to 
be recognized in nearly all fields where the 
control of temperature is an advantage, 
and obviously that covers countless indus- 
tries, from hotels to slaughter houses, 
Recently a refrigeration engineer work- 
ing in collaboration with a prominent hor- 
ticulturist froze fresh strawberries, then 
thawed them without injuring the fruit. 
Almost any fruit may be frozen and 
kept in the frozen state for an indefinite 
period, provided the temperature remains — 
fairly steady at a degree well below zero; 
but it must be eaten immediately after it 
is brought above a temperature of 32 de- 
grees, or it will disintegrate. Under pres- 
ent practice, when most fruits, especially 
strawberries, are frozen, the delicate walls 
of the cells break unless the freezing is 
done quickly. If the cells do not break in 
the freezing, then they certainly fall down 
when the temperature of the berries is 
permitted to rise. With the cells destroy- 
ed, obviously the berries spoil quickly. 
By the aid of mechanical refrigeration, 
this engineer subjected fresh, completely 
ripe strawberries suddenly considerably 
below zero. They froze so quickly that 
the cells did not break. He then main- 
tained a steady temperature for several 
days, and thereafter brought the berries 
back to their natural state, by taking two 
or three days to bring it up to the freesing 
point. The cell walls adjusted themselves 
to the slowly changing temperatures, and 
the fruit came out apparently none the 
worse for its frigid experience. The ber- 
ries were as fresh, juicy and luscious as 
the hour they were put under refrigera- 
tion and remained in their natural state 
as long as they would have without any 
form of preservative. 
This experiment obviously suggests 4 
proper apportioning of the various f 
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_ Expert Package Engineering 
Can Put an End to Many Wastes 


EEN competition is causing executives 

to take advantage of every opportu- 

nity that offers possibilities of cost savings, 

however remote those savings may seem. 

Such an opportunity is offered you in the 

services of T. B. M. A. Packaging Engi- 

neers ... at absolutely no cost. It isa service 

which will prove whether there is a more 

economical, more convenient and equally 
safe container for your product. 

These engineers will make a careful 
study of the packaging requirements of 
your product. They will make all necessary 
investigations and tests. And they will 
submit their findings in writing. 


They will show that Textile Bags are 
saving money in one or more of a dozen 
ways in scores of industries—in first cost, 
in make-ready costs, in storage space costs, 
in filling and closing costs, in handling 
and loading costs, in freight costs. 

They will show that Textile Bags offer 
marketing advantages in many industries. 
Many of the economies which manufac- 
turers enjoy are equally saving to distribu- 
tors and users. Therefore, buying prefer- 
ence is frequently given to Textile Bag 
packed products. 

Will you accept this no-cost engineering 
service? Write us for complete information. 


TEXTILE BAG 


MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


205 W. WACKER DRIVE 


When writing to Textrice Bac MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION please 








CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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that can keep 


step'with every, |: 
change in your plant | 





Nearly all plants, at times, 
have these conditions tu 
meet: 


A change in production 
methods; the introduc- 
tion of a new product; 
the need for greater pro- 
duction facilities. 


Not only are these prob- 
lems most easily met 
when the fuel employed 
is gas, but, with gas, they 
can invariably be met in 
the way that insures 
utmost operating effi- 
ciency. 


Rearranging or extend- 
ing heating facilities, 
when gas is employed, 
often involves nothing 
more than the rearrang- 
ing or extending of gas 
piping. 

Gas service can be readily 
taken to parts of the plant 
where it would be diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to 
apply otherforms of heat. 


The availability of gas to 
all parts of the plant is 
but one of many advan- 
tages inherent in this 
superior fuel. Your local 
gas company will be glad 
to tell you of all these 
advantages and whatthey 
will mean to your plant. 
Telephone or write 
them today. 





For free copy of book, 
“Industrial Gas Heat’, address 





American Gas Association 
420 Lexington Ave., New York City 





You can do it better with Gas 














When writing please mention Nation's Business 
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fruit crops over the entire year. The sur- 
plus of any fruit crop may be frozen and 
held in storage during the peak of the sea- 
son and carried over until the natural 
fruit can no longer be obtained, then 
marketed at a profit. 

In practically any important industry 
the mechanical ice man is at work provid- 
ing desired temperatures for specific 
needs. 

The Crowley-Milner and the J. L. Hud- 
son department stores in Detroit have in- 
stalled mechanical refrigeration to main- 
tain an even temperature and provide 
fresh air in the basement department of 
the stores. In summer the temperature 
is lowered to a comfortable degree 
through the use of washed air, and the es- 
tablishments do not suffer the loss that 
usually challenges the progress of base- 
ment departments in hot weather. The 
air is washed and tempered by a spray of 
cold water as it enters the building. The 
water is cooled by a regular mechanical 
refrigeration plant, such as is used to pro- 
vide ice water for factories and buildings. 


Theaters Operate Year Round 


HE same application of refrigeration 

has practically revolutionized the the- 
ater business in the last few years. There 
was a time when motion picture houses 
could not be operated at a profit in sum- 
mer. Today people go to the theater in 
summer to keep cool. 

The refrigerating system of the modern 
theater is considered about as essential as 
the drop curtain. Though it costs any- 
where from $50,000 to $150,000 it pays, 
theater owners report, for refrigeration 
has exactly reversed the peak of attend- 
ance. A few years ago the peak business 
was in mid-winter; the lowest was in mid- 
summer. Today the peak of attendance 
is in August. 

Even the legitimate theaters are flirt- 
ing with refrigeration. Not so long ago 
the Woods Theater of Chicago made a 
bid for the play, Rose Marie, and the full 
New York cast. It was available only for 
asummer run. After due deliberation the 
theater owners had a modern refrigerat- 
ing and cooling plant installed. It is re- 
ported that the profits from that single 
run more than paid for the installation. 
Mechanical refrigeration may have 
doomed to slow death the so-called “off” 
season among the legitimate theaters. 

Theaters are cooled by spraying water, 
reduced to a temperature of 38 to 40 de- 
grees by the refrigeration machine, into 
the air supplied by the ventilating sys- 
tem. That not only cools the air but re- 
duces the humidity, which in turn deter- 
mines the heat of the air. 

It is authoritatively reported that in 
St. Louis there is under consideration a 
large hotel in which every guest room will 
be mechanically refrigerated with washed 
air, the management thereby actually 
controlling the “weather” in each individ- 
ual room, and making the hotel highly de- 
sirable in summer. Obviously such a sys- 
tem would not be used in winter, unless 
the incoming air were washed in warm 
water for the sake of purification. 






In the average large city the lower 
floors of office buildings are in least de. 
mand because both the noise and the dust 
are disturbing to the occupants. The new 
Union Trust Building in Chicago used the 
steel ice man to turn its second floor 
offices into the most desirable in the en. 
tire skyscraper. 

Instead of the usual windows and doors 
to be found on all the other floors, this 
floor was equipped with heavy, double 
plate-glass windows that could be raised. 
The doors were built for their sound and 
dust-proofness. Such construction prae. 
tically eliminated all dust and ordinary 
sounds. Then the offices were rigged for 
mechanical ventilation and refrigeration, 

Powerful fans drive the air between 
walls to an opening in each office and dur- 
ing the process it is driven through a 
spray of refrigerated water and not only 
cooled to a temperature of about 40 de- 
grees but washed clear of all dust and 
other impurities. Thus on this floor of 
the building the weather has been taken 
entirely out of the hands of the official 
weather man. 

The same principle of refrigeration is 
being used in a few cases in expensive and 
modern residences which the owners ex- 
pect to occupy during the summer, not 
merely for the sake of cooling the air in 
hot weather but for purifying it as well. 
The plan is likewise used in torrid ¢li- 
mates by white men to make life livable’ 
and comfortable there. 

Nearly 22 years ago the Congress Hotel 
in Chicago, startled the restaurant and 
hotel industry when it installed a system 
of artificial cooling in its famous Pompe- 
ian Room with the idea of making the 
dining room profitable in summer as well 
as other seasons of the year. 


Several Gases Used 

HERE are three forms of gases gen- 

erally in use in mechanical refrigera- 
tion today. The most common is ammonia, 
which condenses to a liquid under a pres- 
sure of about 150 pounds. For plants 
where a relatively high temperature is suf- 
ficient, sulphur dioxide is used because it 
takes a less substantially built plant for 
its use, and condenses under a pressure of 
about 55 pounds. Where extremely low 
temperatures are needed, CO, (carbon 
dioxide) demanding a pressure of 700 to 
1,000 pounds is necessary. Obviously it 
requires a heavy piece of machinery and 
a carefully constructed condenser to han- 
dle this gas. 

The basie units of the mechanical re- 
frigeration plant are the condenser for 
compressing the gas. to a liquid, the gas 
receiver in which the substance is cooled 
after the intense compression heats it, the 
expansion valve through which the lique- 
fied gas sprays and turns to a gaseous 
form to be forced through the coils and 
draw the heat from the container or par- 
ticles to be cooled, and the pump whieh 
draws the gaseous substance back to the 
condenser for liquification again. 

Refrigerating plants are designated ac- 
cording to tonnage. Machines are of one, 
two, six or seven-ton capacity; but this 
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tiveness. We have practically no labor turnover 
and absolutely no labor trouble. 


ET this manufacturer tell you his doubts and 
worries when he moved his first factory to 
Piedmont Carolinas. 


“A few years ago we decided to move one of our 
plants away from the old, highly industrialized 
section where we had always operated. 

“Our engineers studied the industrial possibilities 
of the whole country. They recommended a loca- 
tion in Piedmont Carolinas. 


“I want to tell you that every executive in our 
company watched that one unit like a hawk. It was 
an experiment. We wondered if the labor could 
turn out work as good as our old hands. We were 
worried about supervisors, the foremen and minor 


executives. 


“But soon the shoe was on the other foot. That 
Piedmont plant began to ‘show up’ our old units. 
Despite the fact that everything was new — lands, 
buildings and so on—our overhead there was much 
lower than here. We couldn’t have duplicated that 
plant here at anywhere near its cost down there. 


“Our heating, of course, was much lower. So was 
our lighting. 

“But it wasn’t those itemsthat counted most heavily. 
Our labor costs showed the most significant differ- 
ence—not so much in weekly payroll as in produc- 





Located in 


| DplEDMO 


“The men who direct our company soon had some 
facts before them that made it easy to decide that 
Mill No. 2 had better be moved to the Piedmont. 


“Today we have four out of our five plants down 
there. Howsoon the fifth goes, none of us knows. It’s 
just a matter of the margin of profits on its operations. 
If they drop much more, it will be brought, too. 


“Our management policy is to require each unit 
to earn enough extra profits to pay for the cost of 
moving within a reasonably short time—and each 
of the mills we have moved up to now has beaten 
the time limit we set.” 


This manufacturer is one of the largest in his line. 
His product is probably used in your home. His 
observations are based on operation records, cost 
sheets and financial statements. 


FACTS 


If you want the facts as they might ap- 
ply to your industry, send for the book 
illustrated here. Address Industrial 
Dept., Room 120, Mercantile Bldg., 
Charlotte, N. C. Your copy will 

be sent gladly. 


DUKE POWER 
COMPANY 


INAS | SOUTHERN PUBLIC UTILITIES COMPANY AND O 
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When writing to Duke Power Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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“To Manufacturers: 
San Francisco 


The central distributing point 
for Western America and the 
Pacific basin beckons « + 7 7 


AN FRANCISCO welcomes and en- 

courages manufacturers. The business 
and commercial capital of the West, this 
city offers markets of deep significance. 


Ten million consumers dwell between 
the Rocky Mountainsand the Pacific Ocean 
and look to San Francisco for countless 
commodities. Many of these commodities 
are now made here. Many more can be 
made here. 

An immediate market of 1,600,000 cus- 
tomers—the Coast’s largest concentration 
of people —is within an hour’s radius of 
San Francisco. Within 150 miles of San 
Francisco are half the people of California, 
with astonishing buying power. 


The vast Pacific basin, concededly the 
next great theatre of commercial expan- 
sion, is pre-eminently 
San Francisco’s trade 
domain. A vast part of 
the human race dwells 
on its shores. Millions 
of these people are 
rapidly developing 
modern wants. 


A book of carefully 
weighed FACTS 
will be sent to you 
upon request. Cali- 
fornians Inc. isa 
non-profit organi- 
zation of California 
citizens and insti- 
tutions interested 
in the sound devel- 
opment of the 
State. 


Because of its con- 
venient markets, cen- 
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San Fran- 
cisco Bay 


district leads other Coast areas by more 
than $250,000,000 a year in manufactures. 
It is served by three transcontinental rail- 
roads, several air iines, and 118 steamship 
lines. This is America’s second-greatest 
port in water-borne tonnage. Here is a 
young American city with a New York-like 
future; a world city with a world view point. 


Industrial land is still cheap and abun- 
dant within the metropolitan switching 
area. Taxes are low. Water and power are 
cheap. Raw materials are at hand. Labor 
is plentiful and in harmony with its job. 


Over all is a bracing year-round climate 
where sleet, snow, cold and fatiguing heat 
play no part. The mean winter tempera- 
ture is 51°; summer’s average is 57°. 


Visit San Francisco! A holiday in one of 
the world’s most interesting cities need be 
no less enjoyable if it discloses important 
personal business opportunity. 





nCALIFORNIA 











| 


“Where life is better” 





CALIFORNIANS INC., Dept.1311, 703 Market St., San Francisco 
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does not mean that the machine makes 
that number of tons of ice in a day, Ag 
already stated, making ice is not the ob- 
ject of the average refrigeration plant, It 


| is obvious that it is not necessary to pro- 


duce ice to produce refrigeration. 

The British Thermal Unit is taken by 
the manufacturer of refrigerating equip- 
ment as the basis of calculating the capae- 
ity of machines. The heat required to 
change the temperature of one pound of 
water one degree Fahrenheit is the meas- 
urement of a B.T.U. 

Experiments have shown that it re- 
quires 144 B.T.U. to melt one pound of 
ice at 32 degrees Fahrenheit into water at 
the same temperature; hence the latent 
fusion of ice is said to be 144. The capac- 
ity of a refrigerating machine is deter- 
mined therefore by the amount of cold 
produced equivalent to the melting of the 
weight of ice at 32 degrees into water of 
the same temperature. A machine with a 
capacity of one ton a day, then, is equal 
to 144x 2,000 or 288,000 B.T.U. A two- 
ton machine would represent twice that 
figure, and so on. 


Refrigeration Helps Ice Sports 


ters recent increase in the popularity 
of ice hockey and ice skating in general 
is due to the comparative ease with which 
real ice skating rinks may be produced by 
mechanical refrigeration. The floors of 
the modern hockey court are constructed 
with a series of pipes one and one-fourth 
inches in diameter set in a concrete base, 
on top of which is a layer of cork four 
inches thick. On top of this is a terrazzo 
covering. Brine at a temperature of five 
degrees Fahrenheit is forced through these 
pipes and the water sprayed over the 
floor is quickly frozen. Water is sprayed 
continually until the ice reaches the de- 
sired thickness; then the temperature of 
the circulating brine is raised to about 15 
degrees, where it remains. 

In an aquarium in Chicago, industrial 
mechanical refrigeration has been given 
an unusual job. That institution secured 
some fish from deep Arctic waters. If 
they were to live, they must be fed a con- 
tinuous flow of cold water. There were 
installed in the basement a refrigerating 
machine which pumps a steady flow of 
water to these Arctic fish, so that they un- 
doubtedly think the spectators out in 
front are Eskimos. 

The economical manufacture of ball 
bearings is made possible through the use 
of mechanical refrigeration. The bearings 
must be tempered several times in oil 
after being molded to shape. These tem- 
peratures are provided by an ice machine. 

Some years ago a New York baker who 
was recognized as a leader in his industry 


| conceived the idea that if he had some 
| way of maintaining his water tempera- 


ture at exactly 33 degrees while pouring 


| it into his flour to make his dough, and 


then holding the temperature of the 
dough below 85 degrees while it was im 
the mixing machines, he could produce 
much finer bread. He installed a refrig- 


| erating outfit to provide the water at ex- 


actly the temperature wanted and cold 
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J. A. Folger 


- president, J. A. Folger & 
a San Francisco. Mr. Folger 
‘cts the Pacific Coast advertis- 
ing of the Folger coffee business 
which extends from the Mississippi 
to the Pacific, with branch ware- 
houses throughout Western United 
States. 





NOTE Mr. Folger’s latest mod- 
el Dictaphone in COLOR, It is 
Dictaphone Beige, one of the 
five standard Dictaphone Colors, 
in permanent Duco finish. 





é ° ° * 
“We've been ‘setting things done 
the shortest way for 20 years” 


N 1850 J. A. Folger sailed from Nantucket 

around Cape Horn to enter the coffee busi- 
ness in San Francisco. 

In 78 years Folger’s Coffee has grown in pop- 


_ularity from the Pacific to the Mississippi with an 


office organization of 90 people and 140 salesmen. 

“But we’re old-timers only in years,” says J. A. 
Folger, the third. ‘Modern conditions demand 
a modern view-point. 

“Take The Dictaphone, for example. Twenty 
years ago it started making our work easier. The 
Dictaphone method speeded us up in so many 
ways that I give it a large part of the credit for 
our rapid growth. 

“Even if we are an old business we have had 
no patience with antique methods.” 


NOW — Dictaphone Sales Corporation, NB-8 
TheDictaphone DICTATE TO THE | Graybar Building, 
' , N.Y. 


in COLOR ; © Mail the Report and Analysis blanks. 
Keeping step with } ( You may demonstrate The Dictaphone in my office. 
thetimes. The Dicta- BORD. «cs. << sepctes code canes covcngengesdensceseses 
Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 


phone now presents 


its New Model 10in and double your ability to get things done IN ows 6's ie etanwcees cvoccocetesedtees obec dns te 


@ tange of pleasing 
colors, 


When writing to DicrapHone Sares (¢ 





Miss A. M. Widell 


Secretary to Mr, Folger, is 
an expert stenographer who 
also has used The Dictaphone 
for six years. Miss Widell 
says, “‘For getting things 
done, shorthand isn’t in it 
with The Dictaphone. And 
with The Dictaphone a girl 
has more opportunity to do 
the kind of work that makes 
her a real secretary.” 


NOTE Miss Widell uses a 
new model Dictaphone in 
COLOR.— Dictaphone 
Beige, one of the five stand- 
ard Dictaphone Colors, in 
permanent Duco finish. 








Make a Dictaphone analysis of your own business 
Send Coupon for free analysis and working report of companies using from 


3 to 300 Dictaphones. Blank spaces are included in the report for your 
convenience in making a Dictaphone analysis of your own business. 
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Way to Heat Industrial 
Buildings large or small 





Modine Unit Heater No. 701— 
the equivalent of nearly 2 
tons of cast iron radiation. 


Diagram above shows how the 
Modine Unit Heater circulates 
heated air down to working lev- 
el and keeps it there. 
Below — Circulation of heated 
air with cast iron radiation 
or pipe coils. 








Unt HEATER 


FOR STEAM, VAPOR, VACUUM, HOT WATER HEATING SYSTEMS 


Mopint MANUFACTURING Co. please mention Nation's 


w= not provide heating for 
your factory that is just as 
efficient as modern industrial light- 
ing? The Modine Unit Heater gives 


you this new heating effectiveness. 


Suspending from the steam line 10 
to 14 ft. above floor level, just as 
lights are installed overhead, Mo- 
dine Unit Heaters force heated air 
down over the eutire floor area, 
insuring complete comfort to every 
worker. Each Modine is individu- 
ally controlled, to be operated as 
temperature conditions require. 


You wouldn’t expect lights strung 
along the walls to properly illumi- 
nate a factory of large floor area — 
and particularly if such lights were 
undirected. Yetsuchlighting could be 
no more hopelessly ineffective than 
cast iron radiation or pipe coils that 
Modinesare supplanting everywhere. 


InstaE ~““ dine Unit Heaters now 
and save on first cost, on operating 
cost. Let us send you complete facts. 


MODINE MANUFACTURING CO. 
(Heating Division) 
1710 RACINE STREET RACINE, WIS. 
Branch offices in all large cities 
London Office—S. G. Leach & Co., 26-30 Artillery Lane 


Business 








air to blow across the mixing machinery 
which otherwise would become extremely 
hot under fast operation. Since then 
mechanical refrigeration has become i 
important factor in the bakery industry. 
There, too, is the cold storage vault for 
furs in which mechanical ice-making ma- 
chines make it hot for moths by freezing 
their eggs, suddenly thawing them out to 
about 40 degrees and leading them to 
think that it is hatching time, then drop- 
ping the “weather” to ten degrees and 
freezing the youngsters before they get 
out of their shells. Still it is said that the 
mechanical ice man is just a kid as yet! 








Does Europe 
Dislike A merica? 


HILE foreign observers have 
not lacked for motives to 
make America’s prosperity 
seem a national vice, few of them have 
examined the reasons for European dis- 
like as intelligently as Hugh Walpole does 
in the London Graphic. His considera- 
tion proceeds beyond the usual recogni- 
tion of distaste on the ground of excessive 
materialism to the conclusion that Ameri- 
ca is disliked by those who know her least 
—‘“by visitors of a week or two, unsuc- 
cessful lecturers, or victims of the more 
self-confident type of American tourist.” 
Perhaps the largest measure of un- 
friendliness takes its dimensions from 
doubt of our intentions toward the rest’ 
of the world. As Mr. Walpole phrases it, 
“America is disliked in Europe not only 
because she is on the top, owns most of 
the world’s gold, has almost no income 
tax, and gives every one of her workmen 
a motor car . . . but also because her 
influence is said to be spreading disas- 
trously in Europe and especially in Eng- 


land.” 


Our Good and Bad Qualities 


T should be plain enough that mere ex- 
ercise of influence bodes no ill unless it 

be of evil design, and this qualification is 
acknowledged with Mr. Walpole’s ques- 
tioning. “In what does this influence 
consist?” he asks. “What are the fine 
qualities of modern America’s character? 
They are, I think, vitality, opportunity, 
warmth of heart, scorn of traditions, equal 
opportunities for every one, openness of 
mind, courage.” As for the bad qualities 
—and he finds some—there are: “False 
values, absence of esthetic standards, rest- 
lessness, shallowness, too much common 
denominator, provincialism, too little 
depth of knowledge, arrogance, igno- 
rance.” 

Those appraisals are qualified to test 
our poise, for they signify generous praise 
and frank censure. It may be that our 
increasing economic stature of itself feeds 
distrust. Always it has been temptingly 
easy to suspect that materialistic might 
would tempt a nation to make its observ- 
ance of international good manners a con- 
venience rather than a principle. 
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“There is still profit in 
TREASURE HUNTING 







“SKELETON IsLanp”’—“ Pieces of Eight” 

—Sixteen men on a dead man’s chest”! 
3 , What a kick we all got out of “Treasure 
££ ‘ Island” when we were youngsters. 

Zs There are plenty of treasures to be 

\ unearthed today—and they are no mere 
flights of the imagination. They are to be 
found in manufacturing plants like your 

own—+/reasure in the form of greater economies. 

It is our business to help you achieve these 
economies through more modern and more efficient 
wrapping machinery. 

The standard carton wrapping machine formerly 
wrapped only 40 packages per minute. We built 
a new model which does 70 per minute, so that 
with the same amount of labor the owner gets 30 
more packages wrapped per minute—14,000 more 
a day. In a year this means a saving in labor 
equivalent to the former cost of wrapping 
4,200,000 packages. 

Numbers of manufacturers are now making large 
savings on their packing costs through the more 
modern method of bundling by machine, instead 
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PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


of packing in cardboard containers. They save 80% 
on packing material costs—that means thousands of 
dollars per year. Each bundling machine also saves 
from $2,000 to $5,000 a year in labor. 

Sometimes large savings can be made in most 
unexpected ways. For instance, by redesigning the 
paper feed mechanism of chewing-gum machines, 
we saved a fraction of an inch on the tin foil per 
package. Only a fraction of an inch, but on a prod- 
uct of such large volume, the yearly saving makes a 
handsome “‘treasure”’ to add to the company’s profit. 


Put our Experience to Work for You 


We are constantly being consulted by the leading 
package goods manufacturers to devise new and 
better methods of wrapping—methods which save 
labor, material, floor space. Why not take advan- 
tage of our wide experience and special knowledge 
in an effort to lower your wrapping costs? Get in 
touch with our nearest office. 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
New York: 30 Church Street Chicago: 111 W. Washington Street 


London: Windsor House, Victoria Street 


i] NY : 4 ’ 
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Over l00 Million Packages per day are wrapped on our Machines 





When writing to Packace Macutnery Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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We Will Give You Reliable 
Information About Canada 


PaciR DEVELOPMENT 
BRANCH: For in- 
%) formation regard- 
ing the mining in- 
$ Ti dustry of Canada, 
Py the development 
and supply of in- 
dustrial raw ma- 
terials available from resources 
along the lines of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, consult this branch. 
We have an expert staff continu- 
ously engaged in research relative 
to all resources including the 
examination of mineral deposits. 
Practical information is available 
concerning development opportu- 
nities, the use of by-products, 
markets, industrial crops, prospect- 
ing and mining. 

BUREAU OF CANADIAN INFORMATION: 
The Canadian Pacific Railway, 
through its Bureau of Canadian 
Information, will furnish you with 
the latest reliable information on 
every phase of industrial and agri- 
cultural development in Canada. 
Our Reference Library, at Mon- 
treal, maintains a complete data 
service covering Natural Resources, 
Climate, Labor, Transportation, 
Business Openings, etc., additional 
data constantly being added to 
keep it up to date. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY CO. 


Department of Colonization and Development 


4. $. DENNIS Windsor Station 
Chief Commissioner Montreal, Can. 




























A message 
to executives 


To every executive interested in 
favorable labor conditions and low- 
er distribution costs...and ine 
creased profits...this 56-page 
book of facts brings a message. It 
tells concretely what Utica, N. Y., 
a city of 110,000, olcrs industry in 
manufacturing facilities and real 
cooperation. Ask your secretary 
to write for it. 


CITIZENS 


TRUST CoO. 
Industrial Department 


UTICA, N. Y. 


When writi lease mentior 






Nation’s Business 
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Railways More Businesslike 
By A. S. MCKELLIGON 


HE railroads today are among the 

biggest and the best purchasers in 

commercial America. Spending, as 
they did, more than a billion and a half 
dollars in 1926, the railroads are also com- 
ing to be regarded as an example of effi- 
ciency in the handling of their business. 

The buying and handling of railway 
supplies have always been a major prob- 
lem for the roads, but much more has 
been accomplished since the restoration 
of control following the war. Scientific 
purchasing and storekeeping has reached 
a point where with the railroads it merits 
consideration by all lines of business. 

When the roads have purchased gen- 
erously, they have helped to create or 
keep alive general prosperity. Sufficient 
stores for operation and maintenance are 
not only advantageous but vital to the 
welfare of the road and hence to the 
public. 

About one-fourth of the total opera- 
tion expense of the larger roads is in- 
curred in the purchase, storage, and dis- 
tribution of the supplies which make 
transportation possible. Nearly half a 
billion was spent for fuel in 1926; nearly 
two hundred million more went for forest 
products, and miscellaneous items took 
over a third of a billion more. 


Association Is Active 
NE agency which has been responsi- 
ble for large savings on the part of 
the roads is the Division of Purchases 
and Stores of the American Railway Asso- 


| ciation. The affairs of this Division are 





administered by a General Committee, 
composed of sixteen elected members di- 
vided equally between purchasing and 
stores officers. Its work is performed by 
standing committees, which search out the 
causes and cures of present ills and make 
recommendations which are considered 
by the whole association before being 
passed on to the membership. 

In this way information is gathered on 
what others have found profitable, and 


| what procedures are considered costly 


or wasteful. Adaptation of the material 
gathered is for the decision of the indi- 
vidual road. The findings of the com- 
mittees making up the Division Six, as 
the Purchases and Stores group is called, 
is a fair catalog of what’s what in modern 
stock handling. 

For instance, the Division found that 
proper control of material stocks is ac- 
complished through the use of standard 
stock books in each distributing point, 
coordinated by means of a master stock 
book in the office of the General Store- 
keeper. Before a requisition is sent to 
the purchasing agent, each item is care- 
fully checked against the master stock 
book to determine if it can be furnished 
from any other point on the railroad. 

Approximately 60,000 items of material 


are used on a railroad. Through the uge 
of a standard material classification these 
are placed in about fifty classifications, 
It is necessary for the store department 
to maintain the identity of all items 
through these various classifications by 
proper arrangement in storehouses and in 
dollars on a monthly balance sheet. 


Simplification Saves Money 


Gobeae ier CATION is productive of 
numerous economies, among which 
are: more economical purchases due to 
smaller number of items ordered; even- 
tual reduction in manufacturing costs of 
various items; elimination of special ma- 
terial which involves higher prices; econ- 
omy in bookkeeping; better control of 
stocks; smaller stock balances and less 
storehouse space. 

For example, in 1920 the total num- 
ber of items of material and stock on one 
large railroad approximated 150,000. 
This number has been reduced to 63,300. 
One railroad by making a systematic 
study of certain items has been able to 
eliminate 24 sizes of copper tubing, 18 
sizes of brass tubing, 93 sizes of cold 
rolled steel tubings and 1,289 fabricated 
steel car parts. The stock investment 
savings on the steel car parts alone is 
approximately $43,000 based on normal 
quantities previously carried compared 
with what is now carried. 

There is a field for study in parts for 
mechanical and other appliances. Often 
commercial items can be utilized in pref- 
erence to the manufactured specialty, 

A standard practice for storing and 
caring for materials and supplies has 
been adopted. The system of unit pil- 
ing or piling material in units effects 
economy, insures economy, conserves sup- 
plies and material, and gives a more ac- 
curate knowledge of material on hand, 
assuring more intelligent orders for ad- 
ditional material. By the employment 
of this system, monthly and annual in- 
ventories can be taken in one-tenth of 
the time formerly necessary. At places 
where unit piling has been fully featured, 
a saving in space of at least thirty per 
cent has been effected. 

Several roads, in planning new store- 
houses, were able to save at least one- 
third of the space required by the use of 
unit piling which reduced the investment 
at least twenty per cent. Investigation 
also developed the fact that the time and 
cost of making monthly count as well as 
annual inventory, has been reduced ap- 
proximately forty per cent. 

The prompt, accurate and economical 
delivery of material to the users at shops 
is rapidly becoming recognized as an 
underlying factor in the speed of shop 
production with the consequent reduc- 
tion in costs.- A standard plan for the 
efficient distribution of this material 
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POWER 
WITHOUT 
CONTROL 
IS WORSE 


THAN 
WASTED 


Engine roaring — planes shrieking in the wind —a 
splendid machine, seemingly flawless, rushes madly 
earthward to destruction . . . What’s wrong? 

Nothing much — but something vitally important! 


| Just a tiny wire snapped—a control wire. 


Industry take heed! Electric motors are power— 
brute power that is ever eager to escape man’s 
harness. Like the control wire of the aeroplane 
rudder, the little metal box known as. the Motor 
Control which stands guard over each electric 
motor in Industry may seem of trifling importance. 
But on the dependability of that control—on its 
correct design and accurate performance—depends 
the life of both motor and machine. 

Progressive manufacturers have been quick to 
realize the part good Motor Control plays in efficient, 
consistent production. Many plants now specify 
Cutler-Hammer Motor Control for all their electric 
motor drives—and most builders of quality ma- 
chinery, too, are featuring C-H Control on the 
motorized machines they sell. 

The CUTLER-HAMMER Mfg. Co. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 
1251 St. Paul Avenue Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


g~plhirteen Times The 
inpower of Industry 


en Away In Electric Motors 







Electric motors in America’s indus- 
tries today provide working capacity 
equal to 250 million workmen, That 
is more than 13 times the actual 
number of men employed. How 
effectively this army of “unseen” 
workers is used to bring down costs 
is determined by the care with 
which Motor Control is selected, 


CUTLER HAMMER 


The Control Equipment Good Electric Motors Deserve 








When writing to Tae Curter-Hammer Mrs. 


Co. 








please mention Nation's Busines 
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ly employed by the Lounsberry & Harris 
Lumber Co. for unloading boats so as to 
avoid demurrage charges. With the aid of 
Shepard Electric Hoists this extra help has 
been avoided. 3 men can now unload 
20,000 ft. an hour in contrast to the old 
method which required 4 or 5 men for 
halfa day. This represents an average saving 


of $550 per month in labor alone. 





SHEPARD ELECTRIC CRANE & HOIST CO. 


rofits 
ot 







Saves $5,000 a year 
in handling raw materials 


Unloading scrap and pig iron and steel 
costs $10 less per car with the 4-ton cage- 
operated Shepard Monorail Hoist on the 
job. Handling sand has been reduced $8 
per car. In the words of B. E. Swyer, 
Superintendent of the Northwestern 
Malleable Iron Co., Milwaukee, ‘‘We 
effected an annual average saving of around 
$5,000 which paid for the whole instal- 
lation within 2 years.”’ 


Unloading 50% faster 
with Shepard Electric Hoists 


10 to 20 inexperienced men were former- 


Saves 4 men— 
speeds production 


At the Standard Foundry Co., Dayton, 
Ohio, a 5-ton Shepard Electric Traveling 
Crane has saved the entire time of 2 men. 
In addition it eliminated the need of 4 
men when pouring, and greatly reduced 
pouring time. As their Superintendent Mr. 
W.F. Klingel states, «* The saving in labor, 
coupled with increased production, will 
pay for a Shepard Crane in a short time. 


ge gag gg ae” 


Savings such as these, are the profits of planned load-handling. They testify 
to the sound design and quality workmanship of Shepard Electric Cranes and 
Hoists. ‘hey indicate the scope of the Shepard line, which is so complete 
as to offer a crane or hoist precisely suited to practically every need. Let 
Shepard engineers cooperate in cutting your load-handling costs, They are 
located in important cities from coast to coast. Write us and we will send 
one to see you, 
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& HOISTS oe 


354 Schuyler Avenue, Montour Falls, N. Y. 





Branches in Principal .Ciries 


Largest Manufacturer of Electric Hoists in America, ~ ~ Member of Electric Hoist Manufacturers Association 


When writ to Sueparp Execrrrc Crane & Horst Ce ease mention Nation's Bu 
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under the jurisdiction of the stores de. 
partment is employed by the railroads, 

This plan also insures the return to 
stores stock of materials drawn for use 
and not applied. The comparison of 
costs of delivering material by the stores 
department as against the old method of 
having mechanics or helpers calling for 
the material at the storehouse indicates 
a saving of approximately sixty per cent 
in favor of the former. Thouands of dol- 
lars are saved annually by the railroad 
employing the reclamation methods ad- 
vocated by the Division. 

Efficient methods for delivering ma- 
terial on the line of road are important, 
The supply train has been found most 
efficient on many railroads and the sup- 
ply car is also employed. It is of para- 
mount importance that the stores de- 
partment have absolute control of ma- 
terial and supplies until actually used, 
The supply train serves the purpose of 
giving opportunity to supervise the ma- 
terial shipped to outlying points and also 
affords an excellent opportunity for 
checking materials and tools on hand. 

By practical application of such recom- 
mendations of the Division much benefit 
has resulted, thereby producing greater 
efficiency and economy and giving prom- 
ise of more to come. 








No Government Prop 


T IS an obvious fact that an enter- 
prising individualism is at the root of 
all successful business establish- 

ments. Nor is evidence lacking that the 
vitality of that observation is continually 
refeshed from current object lessons—as 
in the published policy of Selfridge’s in 
London. To quote from a statement in 
the Times Weekly Edition: 


We in this House have never asked the 
Government for anything. We have a 
natural inclination towards “reliance on 
private energy and character” rather than 
upon “public law and appropriations.” 

We desire, so to put it, to stand upon 
our own feet before the public. If we do 
not give satisfaction to a customer we have 
no desire to evade our responsibility by 
blaming our failure on some action or In- 
action of the Government. 

When we do give satisfaction we like 
to know that it has been wrought by our 
own effort and skill, that we have not 
leaned upon the Government... . We 
like our customers to trust us to give them 
satisfaction, to regard us as having full 
responsibility, not a responsibility vaguely 
shared with the Government. We like to 
feel that it is our reputation which is at 
stake in any transaction, and not the 
Government’s. 

Those paragraphs are luminous with 
the pure spirit of industrial and com- 
mercial democracy. Their flavor of 
forthright resourcefulness is as pungent 
and positive as any of our own vigorous 
pronouncements in behalf of independent 
initiative. American business, we believe, 
will relish the sturdy expression of self- 
reliance in a British declaration —R.C. W. 
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The noise of accounting machines 
on the mezzanine floor of the First 
National Bank of Chicago is kept 
from the main banking room by 
Johns-Manville Office Quieting 
Treatment, eliminating the use 
of unsightly partitions. 








“Reduced noise by two-thirds” 


Jobns-Manville Office Quieting Treatment Scores Another 
Success in the First National Bank of Chicago 


As with nearly every bank, the problem of excessive 
noise was an acute one at the First National Bank of 
Chicago. How satisfactorily the difficulty was over- 
come by Johns-Manville is described by Edward E. 


Brown, Vice-President of this Bank. Mr. Brown writes: 


_ “I want you to know how entirely satisfactory your 
installation of office quieting material in this bank has 
been. It has, apparently, reduced by two-thirds, the 
amount of noise arising from adding and other business 
machines in the rooms in which it was installed, and has 
given results considerably better than we expected or 
than it was claimed it would produce. 


“Tt was also installed in a way that marred neither 





Johns: 


the architectural effect nor the appearance of the rooms 
in which it was placed.” 


This great Chicago bank is but one of scores which 
have made use of Johns-Manville office quieting treat- 
ment to subdue noises originating both within and with- 
out their banking rooms and accounting departments. 


Jobns-Manville maintains a staff of experts who are 
ready at all times to confer with bank officials on noise 
control. As pioneer developers of office quieting we 
have an experience which is scoped elsewhere. 
Write to Johns-Manville Corporation,292 Madison Avenue, 
New York City, for our new booklet, “ Johns-Manville 
Sound Absorbing Treatment in Banks and Offices.” 


Vlanville 


OFFICE QUIETING TREATMENT 


~ + + DOES NOT INTERFERE WITH DECORATIVE OR ARCHITECTURAL SCHEMES 


When writing to Jouns-Manvitte Corporation please mention Nation's Busines? 
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The Watchman’s Clock 





The Human Element 


In Property Protection 


The effectiveness of a watchman’s 
services is entirely dependent upon one 
thing—THAT He STAY AWAKE! 


The human element in property protec- 
tion is always present and is necessary. 
Modern methods will assure the protec- 
tion that you pay for, yet may not have. 


The Detex Watchclock System of pro- 
tection has made it possible for business 
to keep an accurate check on watch- 
men every minute of the time they are 


on duty. 


Thousands of businesses, all over the 
world, have adopted this assured protection. 
Detex Systems have not only reduced 
fire hazards by increasing the efficiency | 
of watchmen, but lower insurance rates | 
have invariably followed—usually pay- 
ing for the system in one year. 

Detex Watchclocks are approved by 
Underwriters Laboratories, Inc. and 
Factory Mutuals Laboratory. 

There is a Detex System for every size of 
business and any number of watchmen. 
Let us recommend a system that will 


insure you positive protection at a very 
nominal cost. WVrite for details. 


DETEX 


WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
4153 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
29 Beach Street 80 Varick Street 

Boston New York 


a continuation of the 


NEWMAN CLOCK COMPANY 
ECO CLOCK COMPANY 


manufacturing 


NEWMAN-ECO 


and by purchase of the Hardinge Patents 


ALERT-PATROL 


W atchman’s Clocks 


Representatives in ali Large Cities 
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On the Business Bookshelf 


HE dedication of “Naboth’s Vine- 

yard’”* reads, “To the indomitable 

love of liberty of the Dominican 
People this book is dedicated.” 

Mr. Welles presents along with strictly 
Dominican History, an analysis of the 
policy of the United States in the Carib- 
bean through the period covered. The 
work was conceived during the author’s 
period of service as American Commis- 
sioner in the Dominican Republic from 
1922 to 1925. 

This history has one outstanding char- 
acteristic—though it is detailed and 
lengthy it is readable. Mr. Welles has 
throughout, a very sympathetic attitude 
toward the Dominican people. 

We should make allowances for their 
turbulent past governments; the island 
was under Haitian tyranny too long to 
recover in any short period. The people 
were used to “strong arm” governments 
until they are skeptical of one that rules 
justly and grants individual liberties. 

But the situation is improving. The 
people are beginning to take constitu- 
tional guaranties and constitutional gov- 
ernment for what they really are. The 
inevitable result is better government. 


fol the export trade field there has been 

a wealth of literature regarding export 
selling and administration. In the import 
field, however, there has been need of the 
type of book which Dr. Roorbach’ has 
written, making available the details of 
handling the purchases of our varied im- 
ports—from raw materials to manufac- 
tured specialties. The book has much of 
value not only for students of importing 
but for business men engaged in import- 
ing or interested in international trade 
generally. 

Following an analytical discussion of 
the trends of import trade over a number 
of years, Dr. Roorbach proceeds quickly 
to a discussion of the organization and 
functions of import houses and the prac- 
tices involved in direct importing. 

The last half of the book is devoted to 
setting forth a number of import trans- 
actions, arranged as problems, the details 
of which are very illuminating in showing 
how specific import purchases and ship- 
ments are handled. 


*TANDARDS* increase with the in- 
crease of intercourse between people. 
Aside from speech which is the standard- 
ization of sounds to represent things and 
ideas, few standards were required in 


\Naboth’s Vineyard—The Dominican Re- 
public, 1844-1924,by Sumner Welles. 
Two volumes. Payson & Clark Ltd., 
New York, 1928. $7.50. 

“Import Purchasing: Principles and Prob- 
lems, by George B. Roorbach. George 
F. Baker Foundation, Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

*Standards and Standardization, by Norman 
F. Harriman. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York, 1928. 


primitive life. Standardization of weights, 
measures, and money were required when 
trade was started. 

A rough idea of the extent of stand- 
ardization in modern industry may be 
gained by considering the many internal 
combustion motors in use of any partieu- 
lar make, the parts of any one of which 
could be fitted into any other of the 
motors. 

Standardization in the electrical indus- 
try has always been a necessity as any 
one knows who has ever tried to put a 30- 
volt lamp on a 110-volt current or to put 
a 20-ampere load on a 10-ampere circuit. 

Mr. Harriman is an engineer by train- 
ing and vocation. His work shows the 
orderly arrangement one would expect 
from an engineer treating such a subject. 

Standardization of industrial products 
will be most interesting to business read- 
ers. The reduction of costs to both pro- 
ducer and consumer through industrial 
standardization is important and obvious. 
The decrease in variety saves the cost of 
excessive changes in manufacturing set- 
ups, and replacement of parts is simplified 
immensely. Standardization decreases 
the stocks of different varieties and there- 
by the capital investments of distributors 
—a saving which may be passed on to the 
consumer. 

The possible disadvantages in over- 
standardization are that existing practices 
may be stabilized, future development 
retarded, and high quality and adaptation 
to local markets may be thwarted. 

Standardization in the future must be 
carried much further than it has been in 
the past, for machine production will con- 
tinue increasing and with it standardiza- 
tion of its products to the nth degree will 
be desirable. 


RECENT BOOKS RECEIVED 


Insurance, by 8S. B. Ackerman. The Ron- 
ald Press Company, New York, 1928. 
$5.00. 


Wages in the United States, 1914-1927. Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, 
Inc., New York, 1928. $2.50. 


Problem Economics, by Dexter Merriam 
Keezer, Addison Thayer Cutler, and 
Frank Richardson Garfield. Harper & 
Brothers, Publishers, New York. $4. 


Why News is News,by Charles R. Corbin. 
The Ronald Press Company, New 
York, 1928. $2.75. 


The Work of the International Labor Or- 
ganization. National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, Inc., New York, 1928. 
$2.50. 

Economics of Fashion, by Paul H. Nys- 
trom. The Ronald Press Company, 
New York, 1928. $6. 

Wage Arbitration—Selected Cases? 1920- 
1924, by George Soule. The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York, 1928. $2. 


The War Debts—An American View, by 
Philip Dexter and John Hunter Sedg- 
wick. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1928. $1.50. 
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We build the machines you need 





but can’t buy 


HENEVER human hands handle your 

product the percentage of waste, both of 
time and material, is excessive. Probably you 
know this from bitter experience but you can’t 
eliminate this costly human factor because no 
machine has ever been built to fill the place it 
takes in your production. 

Because you are using all the standard ma- 
chinery common to your industry, your produc- 
tion is not necessarily as perfect as it might be. 
Probably there are still certain operations in 
your plant which are being performed by hand 
or by semi-automatic machinery, 
with the resultant excessive 
waste of time and material. 

Inthelast six months a number 


Production Machines, Inc. For some of them we 
have designed and built special machines to per- 
form work formerly done by expensive, slow 
hand labor. For others we have speeded up and 
improved their present machinery, or helped 
them with their own production research. Ina 
number of cases we have pointed out and reme- 
died production weaknesses they didn’t realize 
existed. We are able to examine your production 
with a fresh, open mind, unhandicapped by the 
familiarity which makes it so easy to overlook 
obvious weaknesses. 
A booklet describing the serv- 
ices of Special Production Ma- 


a mac hine chines, how it operates and how 


it is serving manufacturers, will 


of the country’s leading industrial be sent on request. Special Pro- 
plants have improved their pro- te AN DO I I duction Machines, Inc., Nor- 


duction with the help of Special 





folk Downs, Mass. 


SPECIAL PRODUCTION MACHINES 


INC. 





A Division of 
PNEUMATIC SCALE CORPORATION, LIMITED 


For over thirty-five years Pneumatic Scale Corporation, Lim- 
ited, has manufactured automatic labor-saving machinery 
for many of the world’s largest producers of merchandise. 





When writing to SpectaL Propuction Macutnes, Inc., please mention Nation’s Business 
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Your City and Recreation 
By WILLIAM BUTTERWORTH 


President, Chamber of Commerce of the United Sates 


FEW years ago a chamber of com- 
- ‘merce secretary, taking a new 
position in a western mining 
town, was disturbed to find 
constant labor turnover which was costing 
the mining company a sizable amount of 
good hard money. He set out to find the 
reason. He interviewed man after man 
who had either given notice that he in- 
tended to leave or about whom an inten- 
tion of so doing was rumored. He quickly 
discovered that it was not the pay and 
not the hours with which the employes 
were dissatisfied. 

“Well, what is the matter? 
you going away?” he asked. 

Then from each one he received varia- 
tions of an answer given by one of the 
more expressive of the men who vigor- 
ously declared: 

“T'll tell you why, simply because this is 
a hell of a town to live in.” 

Pressed for details, the man demanded: 
“Why, what is there to do after the day’s 
work is over? Nothing but to go to that 
cheap movie and we get sick of that. 
There are no ball grounds, no tennis 
courts, nothing.” 


Provided Sport Fields 


*O THAT was it! It was an eye opener 
to the secretary. He got busy. He saw 
the mine bosses, explained the situation, 
and prepared a plan which they wisely 
approved.. To make a long story short, 
a baseball field with a running track 
around it was laid out, a tennis court was 
provided,a band and dramatic group were 
organized. Entertainments and socigi af- 
fairs were arranged for. The natural 
human desires of the men and their fam- 
ilies were thus met. 

The secretary stopped that procession 
out of town which practically told others 
to steer clear of the place. He sold the 
town to its own people. Incidentally, he 
saved the company much money. He did 
a wisely human, wisely industrial, wisely 
economic thing. The town could then tell 
the world it was no longer a “hell of a 
place to live in.” 

Industry is generally alive today to 
the bearing recreational opportunities 
have on the location of their factories. 
One of the field secretaries of the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association, dis- 
cussing this matter with a chamber of 
commerce secretary in a large Pennsyl- 
vania town last May, was told that during 
the past two years or more five out of 
every six industries with which he had 
corresponded had included among the 
questions asked, “What park and public 
recreation facilities have you?” 

Recently the head of a large manufac- 


Why are 


turing concern in Chicago was consider- 
ing moving his plant to a certain Indiana 
city. One of his leading questions to the 
chamber of commerce was, “Outside of 
your beach and park, what recreation fa- 
cilities are there for my 900 employes, of 
whom 250 play golf?” 

1 would like to write a true tale of two 
cities—about two American towns both 
bidding for prosperity in terms of new in- 
dustries and greater population. The 
cities are in neighboring states. The cit- 
izens of one had every reason to believe 
that a big eastern manufacturer who 
had been considering several midwestern 
towns as sites for a new plant was about 
to select. their community. 

3ut one day out of the blue came a 
bolt of disappointment. The city had 
been eliminated. Local business men got 
together and picked out the president of 
one of the largest public utilities in the 
county to find out why. 

The answer was quite to the point—a 
careful investigation by the company’s 
representative had disclosed the fact that 
the town offered less to its citizenship, 
young and old, in the way of public recre- 
ation than any of the other towns under 
consideration. 

The manufacturer’s representative had 
reported that there were no public parks, 
no municipal bathing facilities, no organ- 
ized summer and winter recreational ac- 
tivities for the people. It was felt that 
such a condition would make for discon- 
tent and carry too great an element of 
risk in procuring and holding of labor. 
This jolt to the pride and pocketbook of 
the community aroused local leaders to an 
appreciation of the value of community 
recreation, and a movement was at once 
put on foot to secure a bond issue of $100,- 
000 for municipal recreation facilities at 
the next election. 


Good Place to Live 


FOUR years ago the great McCall Pub- 
lishing Company moved its plant from 
New York to Dayton, Ohio. At a recep- 
tion given the principal officers of the 
company by the townspeople, the presi- 
dent of McCall’s was asked this question: 
“Now just why did you select this citv?” 

“In answering the question as to why 
we selected Dayton,” replied Mr. H. B. 
Warner, the president, “I can only say 
that it was the livableness of your city 
that decided the issue. We found others 
with plenty of labor, others with adequate 
shipping facilities, others in which man- 
ufacturing conditions were equal to 
those of Dayton, but nowhere did we find 
a place where the qualities of living were 
as highly developed as they were here. 


Keep Dayton a good place to live in and 
your future is assured.” 

“It is my opinion that the next deeade 
will see a decentralization of industry. 
There has been a great grouping together 
of industries in certain centers and a 
recreation is coming. Dollars alone are 
not enough now. Employes deserve and 
want a more fruitful and cheerful life.” 

You who are familiar with Dayton know 
that a part of its “fruitful and cheerful 
life” is an excellent municipal recreation 
program. It has two municipal golf 
courses, fifty-two tennis courts, twenty- 
seven baseball fields, fourteen athletic 
fields, nineteen playgrounds, thirteen in- 
door recreation centers, a bathing beach 
and a swimming pool. 


Recreation Increases Value 


AJOT only does recreation bring eco- 
4‘ nomic benefit to industry but it in- 
creases land values. It has long been ree- 
ognized that parks enhance the desirabil- 
ity of nearby land, thus yielding more 
taxes to the municipality and boosting 
the sales value of the property to the 
owner. This is true because people are 
willing to pay for sunlight, beauty of sur- 
roundings, the opportunity to enjoy 
wholesome exercise, a sense of space, and 
contact with things of nature. 

In the Park Manual recently published 
by the Playground and Recreation Asso- 
ciation and edited by L. H. Weir, several 
instances of the increase of property 
values near park lands are cited: 

“In 1916 the Board of Park Commis- 
sioners in Essex County, N. J., engaged 
the services ( an expert to make a report 
as to the actual value in dollars and cents 
of the County Park System. The report 
was made on four of the Newark parks. 
The following extract is taken from a sum- 
mary published in the Newark Sunday 
Call: 

“*The property immediately adjoining 
the four parks named was assessed in 
1905 for $4,143,850 and in 1916 for $29,- 
266,000, an increase of $25,122,150 or 
06.5 per cent. At the same time prop- 
erty in the same taxing district and per- 
haps not wholly outside of what may be 
called the park influence, was assessed in 
1905 at $36,606,907 and in 1916 at $111,- 
531,725, a gain of $74,924,818 or 204.6 per 
cent. In plainer words, while the prop- 
erty adjoining the parks has increased 
more than six times in value, property in 
the remainder of the same taxing districts 
has about doubled in value. 

““Tf the increase in valuations adjoiming 
these parks has been the same as in other 
property in the same taxing. districts, and 
no more, it should have been $8,453,454, 
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Let’ s throw away the 


An editorial by 


W.C. Dunlap, Vice President in Charge of Sales, 
The American Multigraph Sales Company. 


At short range, and with its tar- 
gets huddled in masses, the blunder- 
buss was an effective weapon. But 
conditions changed. Ranges in- 
creased. Targets had to be selected 


-and aimed shots had to be de- 


livered. The blunderbuss went out, 
and the rifle—a selective weapon — 
succeeded it. 

A similar change is taking place 
right now in selling. Scattered 
effort is wasteful and extravagant. 
Dwindling profits that accompany 
increasing volume prove it. A new 
sales weapon is the need of today— 
a weapon that is selective and care- 
fully aimed. 

Selective selling is the answer. 
The market for any product is not 
singular—it is plural. What you 
have is not a market but a group of 
markets. The problem is to find 
which of those markets will absorb 
your merchandise with least expen- 
diture of sales ef- 


already being applied. It hasshown 
that it will do what modern business 
executives recognize must be done 
if prosperity is to continue. It re- 
duces selling expense, increases net 
profit, raises the standard of busi- 
ness relations, and improves the 
morale of the sales force. 

Our own organization has made a 
study of the new selling technique 
and experimented on a large scale. 
Part of our effort has been devoted 
to the development and application 
of new Multigraph equipment espe- 
cially adapted to the new conditions. 
A great deal of it has been devoted 
to general applications of the prin- 
ciple of selective selling. 

Any business executive who is 
faced with the problem of shrinking 
margins will find it of interest, I 
believe, to consider certain phases 
of our own experience as well as that 
of some of our customers. I shall be 

glad todiscuss these 





fort on your part. 


in detail with you 


Then concentrate Do You Know at your request. 


most of your effort 


Send your letter to 


on those markets. Your Market? W. C. Dunlap, 1806 


This new prin- 
ciple of selling is 





E. 40th Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 








There is a new MOULIIGRAFPLT for 


today’s new selling conditions. 


When writing to Tue AmertcAN MutrticrarH Sates Company please mention Nation's Business 
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MN E they making enough calls 
per day? Cultivating the 
right customers and prospects? 
Covering their territories thor- 
oughly enough? 

“Y and E” Sales-records will 
help you keep tabs on every man. 
We have ready-made record cards 
for most businesses. Special forms 
designed if needed. Phone the 
“Y and E” store—or write us. 
YAWMAN~*o FRBE MFG.@. 

1128 JAY STREET, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


In Canada: The Office Specialty 
Mfg. Co., Ltd., Newmarket, Ont. 


oy 
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OFFICE 
EQUIPMENT 
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| of $16,668,700. 
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leaving an increase as a result of the parks 
The fortunate owners of 


| this property have been enriched by this 








large sum beyond what they would have 
been had the parks not been established. 
“*But this is not all. The cost of these 
four parks was $4,241,540. The increase 
is enough to pay for them four times. The 
cost of all the parks in the county was 
$6,929, 625.47—say $7,000,000. The in- 
crease of property adjoining these four 
parks alone, beyond what it would have 
been if the parks had not been con- 
structed, is sufficient to pay for all the 
parks in the county 2.4 times, and the in- 
crease from the other parks in the county, 
while not so great in proportion, is un- 
doubtedly much more than their cost. 
The increased revenue to the county is 
already sufficient to pay the interest and 
sinking fund charges on the bonds issued 
for park construction, and almost the en- 
tire cost of the annual maintenance.’ ” 


Park Yields Good Profits 
HE city of Montreal is reported by the 
City Parks Association of Philadelphia 
to have acquired 164,504 square feet of 
land, that is about 3 4/5 acres, at a cost 
of $82,252. In the center it laid out a small 
park and bounded it by streets. The area 
taken up by the park and the surrounding 
streets was 82,466 square feet, or 1 9/10 
acres. The city then sold the balance of 
82,038 square feet for $99,032, reaping a 
net profit of $16,780. 
tecently the directors of the Regional 
Plan of New York and Its Environs pub- 
lished the results of their study of the 
effect of park systems and playgrounds 
on the values of adjaceht property: 

“While it is usually admitted that parks 
increase values,” they say, “there is a 
prevalent idea that playgrounds decrease 
values. An investigation made by the 
staff of the Regional Plan of New York 
and ItsEnvirons with regard to the values 
of land adjacent to seven playgrounds in 
Manhattan and two in Brooklyn showed 
that playgrounds do not ‘cause any retar- 
dation in the natural rise of land values, 
and in some instances may be responsible 
for a considerable increase in value.’ 

“Tt is evident that a playground’s effect 
upon surrounding land values is depend- 
ent upon the use made of that land, the 
smaller rate of increase in value of real 
estate around certain playgrounds being 
plainly in part due to the fact that these 
were located in business and industrial 
neighborhoods. 


Playground Increases Value 


° AN outstanding example of the effect 
4 of 


a playground in a wholly residen- 
tial district is found in the Brownsville 


| section of Brooklyn. Here values in fifteen 
| vears have risen 175 per cent on land di- 


rectly bordering the Betsey Head play- 
ground, while values on streets one to 
three blocks away have increased only 118 
per cent. There is little business on these 
blocks. The whole neighborhood is of a 
residential character. This playground is 
also of sufficient size to have more effect 


| on the land values than some of the other 


playgrounds studied, which are less thap 
an acre in size. 

“Although the figures did not. prove j 
it is highly probable that a small Play- 
ground, located in a mixed business and 
residential neighborhood, has very little 
effect one way or another on the surround. 
ing properties. On the other hand, a tep. 
acre playground, such as Betsey Head, 
gives light and air and a park-like quality 
to the space which is more beneficial to 
the neighborhood. This playground jg 
zoned for residence on two sides and on 
two sides for business. 

“Perhaps there is no better proof of the 
increase in land values than the new 
movement among real estate subdividers. 
Encouraged by the pioneering experience 
of H. C, Nichols, of Kansas City, and the 
late William E. Harmon, of New York, 
hundreds of real estate men are now get- 
ting aside parks, playgrounds, golf courses 
and other recreational areas for the per- 
manent use of the purchaser of lots. 

“They have found that they can divide 
the cost of the space set aside and add it 
to the asking price of the lots. The added 
value of the lots returns their money to 
them and, at the same time, provides a 
fine sales argument for their property. 
From many testimonals of leading realtors 
to the soundness of this policy, I have 
time to cite but two. 


City Planning up to Date 
A STATEMENT of the Mason Me- 
4% Duffie Company, of San Franciseo, is 
as follows: 

“It may be of interest to you to know 
that in laying out St. Franeis Wood, a resi- 
dential subdivision developed by us in 
San Francisco, we reserved between eight 
and ten per cent of its area of one hundred 
twenty-five acres for community parks 
and playgrounds. We are confident that 
the value of the land devoted to these pur- 
poses was fully recovered through the ere- 
ation of higher values in the home sites 
of St. Francis Wood.” 

H. W. Bennan, a large developer at 
Memphis, wrote: 

“T purchased a tract of 256 acres eight 
miles from the business center of Mem- 
phis in direct line of the best class of im- 
provements. I presented approximately 
114 acres to the Memphis Park Commis- 
sion without conditions except that the 
land was to be used for recreational or 
other athletic purposes. 

“From a real estate standpoint, the 
proposition before me was: Could I de 
nate over 40 per cent of the original traet 
to the city and then subdivide and mat- 
ket the remaining portion at prices to 
vield a net profit on the enterprise? I 
found that this could be done and that 
it was good business to have given the 
city the park area as the resulting el 
hancement in value of the remaining por 
tion has been sufficient adequately t 
compensate me. 

“May I suggest, if it has not already oc 
curred to you, that playground and reere- 
ational grounds could be obtained with 
out cost by any city, where the land owner 
and the public officials put their heads 
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SERVES 





Two o’clock in the morning is a sched- 
uled hour for the modern baby’s bottle. 
At that time a thousand mothers, reach- 
ing for familiar switches, find the electric 
company still up and dressed, ready. to 
give them as much light as they need. 

Giving you light at two in the morning 
is only one instance of your electric 
company’s continuous and_ unfailing 
service. To provide that service, a con- 
siderable investment has been made in 
equipment that is used only a short time 
each day. Men are working from dusk 
till dawn—to meet any emergency that 
might interrupt the delivery of current 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & 
OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 





t 2:00 A.M. 
a thousand babies need their bottles 


- - your light company is still up and dressed 


when and where it’s needed. 

Since 1913, in spite of improved and 
extended service, the cost of electricity 
has dropped an average of nearly 15 per 
cent. The fact is significant of your 
electric company’s aim to give you 
every advantage of improved methods 
and equipment. , es” 


Since Westinghouse first gave the world the alter- 
nating current that made possible our present use 
of electricity, this company has worked in co- 
operation with your electric light and power 
company to develop equipment that makes pos- 
sible the most efficient generation, transmission, 
distribution and use of electric power throughout 
your city. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
’ REPRESENTATIVES EVERYWHERB 


Lanemer wencsase 


— - 


When writing to WestincuHouse Evecrric & Manvracttrinc Company please mention Nation's Business 
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GRAND 


CENTRAL © 


PALACE 
NEw Yo rk 


qth NATION AZ 
EXPOSITION 
POWER & 

MECHANICAL 


ENGINEERING 
HEATING & 
VENTILATING 


.. the greatest num- 
ber of exhibits. 


.. the greatest attendance 
of the best men in engi- 
neering and industry. 


See it 
Grand Central Palace, 
New York, December 3 to 8 


+. the most interesting and 
useful exhibits ever shown 
anywhere of equipment for 
the generation, transmission, 
measurement, control and 
use of power; fuels; heating, 
ventilating and air condition- 
ing; refrigerating; material 
handling; safety equipment; 
metals; and the thousand and 
one articles used in engineer- 
ing, industrial and machine 
shop practice including tools 
and machine tools. 


yourself..... 


exposition organization in the world 





—held annually in New York 


provides the opportunity to see.. 


Management International Exposition Company, largest industrial 


@ 3010 








_ ual and community in the prevention of 
| disease and the preservation of bodily 








When writing to Manacement INtreenationaL Exposrri 


is Company please mention 


Nation's 


Busine 
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_ highest standards of efficiency. 





together to work out an acceptable plan 
of improvement and basis of cooper. 
tion?” 

This thesis may be carried still further 
If it is true that the organized recreation 
program helps to reduce juvenile delin. 
quency and if adult criminals ge 
begin their careers as juvenile delinquents 
and both these propositions are trye— 
it is obvious that a great saving is made 
to the community every time a delinguent 
is reclaimed to wholesome behavior, ang 
every time that the installation of a play. 
ground wipes out a bad street corner gang 
or a rendezvous of mischief. 

Various estimates on the average epi 
of maintaining a boy or girl in a reform 
school place the figure at from $400 t 
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$600 per year. It does not require an add. 
ing machine to demonstrate how. big 4 
bill a crowded reformatory presents ap. 
nually to the state or county. 
Numerous communities have benefited 
financially on Hallowe’en and Fourth of 
July by having live, well organized reere. 
ation departments. Community celebra- 
tions organized by these departments on 
such days have safeguarded the lives and 
property of the citizens. Ways have been 
found of giving youngsters thrills that do 
not involve hoodlumism and mischief. 


Helps Check Disease 


NE might go still further on this 
theme and, drawing upon the testi- 
mony of the medical profession, point out 
the great economic saving to the individ 


vigor and stamina that results from sys 
tematic and wholesome recreation. Think 
of the working time lost by people who, 
for want of stimulating outdoor play, have 
lost steadiness of nerves and muscular 
tone. And that loss has been a loss to 
industry as well. 

When these various economic advat- 
tages of recreation to the municipality, 
the taxpayer and the property owner, 
industry, and all of us as individuals are 
fully recognized, our citizens will no longer 
delay in bringing their program to the 


And the hundreds of communities whieh 
have not yet established organized reere 
ation on a permanent basis will do so for, 
as Harland Bartholomew, city planner, 
has said: 

“Parks and playgrounds are fully # 
essential to the upbuilding of a city # 
paved streets, lights, transportation lines 
and public water supplies. Every pm 
gressive community today recognizes this 
fact and arranges its budget so that these 
serviceable features may be regularly e 
larged and improved as the populational 
the city increases. 

A community center crowded wit 
young people enjoying wholesome rect 
ation and social contacts under munite 
pal auspices is a guarantee of better eit 
izenship and something to be proud of. A 





commodious playground, teeming with 
youngsters every day of the year, is evr 
dence of a city’s greatness quite as im- 
pressive as smoking factory chimneys.” 
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Clerking in the 
Good Old Days 


HE store was open at sunrise and 
closed at no given time, or any- 
where from eight to midnight. 

The clerks lived with the owner of the 
business and if he got a salary the first 
year of his apprenticeship, it was at the 
rate of $10 a month and found, the latter 
consisting of his meals and a “red hot 
every Saturday night. If you don’t know 
what a “red hot” is, it consisted of a red 
hot meal served by the storekeeper’s wife 
at midnight. The clerk swept the floor, 
serubbed the front and tidied up. He 
also slept, as a rule, in the attic or behind 
the counter on a buffalo robe and he 
washed in a pail of water. Soap and 
candles cost money and these were not 
supplied but deducted from his salary. 
The clerk’s first duty at day break 
was to draw the water, light the stove, 
trim the lamps and sharpen the quill 
pens, after which he got his breakfast. 
The apprentice clerk was first schooled 
in “dickering,” for little money was taken 
in, the customers bringing eggs, sides of 
bacon, and, at times, a chicken, all of 
which were accepted as legal tender, and 
sold, the cash going to the till or “shot 
bag,” which served for a cash register. 


Used Primitive Advertising 


N his spare time the clerk was sent 

out to “stick bills,’ which was the sole 
and only form of advertising or maybe 
he was told to “tote” the filled basket to 
the home of some fashionable customer. 

Every clerk had certain rules to follow 
as attested by the following extract from 
the Clerk’s Rule Book, published in the 
early fifties: 

Rule I—“‘Bar-rooms, confectionery 
shops, livery stables and similar places 
should be but seldom visited, more es- 
pecially on the Sabbath Day, unless one 
has unavoidable business there. The rea- 
sons will suggest themselves to an ingen- 
ious mind, to say nothing of economy.” 

Rule II—“The clerk who is in the habit 

of spending his time and leisure hours in 
the evening or Sabbath Day in the tavern, 
or bar-rooms, and also in the habit of 
smoking Spanish cigars, and being shaved 
at the barbers is on the broad way to ruin. 
Such practices in a clerk will assuredly 
destroy all confidence of his employer and 
give him reason to be very suspicious of 
his integrity and honesty.” 
Rule I1J—“A clerk’s leisure hours out- 
side of the store should be spent reading 
first and occasionally the life of Wash- 
ington, Franklin, Chesterfield, Men and 
Manners, Histories of the United States, 
England, Greece and Rome, also news- 
papers and periodicals of the day.” ~ 

And last but not least every clerk was 
Supposed to take his turn with other 
members of the family chopping wood 


and turning the spinning wheel or work- 


ing the churn or it may be milking the 
cows. Verily, times have chanced. 
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HE Schick is a gift that means 

something. Last year—in 1927 
—many executives discovered that 
the new Schick Razor made a won- 
derful Christmas gift. It iseven more 
desirable this year because more men 
know of it, more men have heard of 
the wonderful razor with 20 super- 
keen blades in the handle. They 
know it as a real gift, something to 
be appreciated, a superlative service 
for many years to come. 


If you give the silver-plated Schick 
it is a $5 gift. If gold-plated, a $7.50 
gift. A clip of 20 blades comes with 
each razor. Extra clips 75c each. In 
Canada prices are slightly higher. 
Any good store can supply you. 


Magazine Repeating 
Razor Co., 285 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 


20 
A smooth shave, quick 


with a 


Schick Repeating Razor 
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When 
are you Ready 7 


VERY far-sighted executive 

wants to know for certain 
that fire does not menace his 
business. 


Are you equipped to over- 
come fire no matter where it 
starts? 


The important factor in fire 
protection is to have depend- 
able equipment of the right 
type at the right place, all the 
time. 


In every office, factory or 
shop there are many types of 
hazards. You may be overlook- 
ing some dangerous hazards 
now. For the sake of your busi- 
ness and your own peace of 
mind call in our Engineers for 
a complete inspection. They 
will recommend the types of 
Gene Fire Equipment exactly 
suited to your needs. 


The Gen line is most com- 
plete, from simple hand ex- 
tinguishers to automatic foam 
accumulators. It contains the 
very latest developments in fire 
fighting units. Absolute depen- 
dability has led to the selection 
of Grn Fire Equipment by 


leading business men. 


Sold through Auto Acces- 
sory, Hardware and Mill Sup- 
ply jobbers and dealers. 





PYRENE MFG. COMPANY 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Branches: 
Chicago - Kansas City - San Francisco 


Adanta 
Makers of Fire Equipment since 1907 
Makers of Bren Tire Chains 


When writing please mention Nation's Busine 


ire Strikes 
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The San Francisco papers 
during the fire of 1908 pub- 
lished a joint edition 
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HILE no one has arisen to 

predict disaster, economists, 

financial editors and business 
men alike are concerned over a spread of 
general inflation. There is no great degree 
of similarity of opinion as to whether or 
not we are now entering a period of infla- 
tion, whether we are just emerging from 
such a time, or whether prices are actually 
sound, 

High interest rates and inflation are 
usually due to speculation and the result- 
ing demand for credit. While business is 
not inclined to worry overmuch at a tem- 
porary stock-market flurry which swells 
stock prices, nevertheless many are wor- 
ried now over the future of commodity 
prices, which might climb if the inflation 
were world wide. 

Reasoning from similar premises, Theo- 
dore H. Price, writing in Commerce and 


| Finance, goes on to say: 


The world is becoming used to paper 


money, and gold does not circulate in 


| either Europe or the United States as it 











did before the war. Therefore, it drifts 
naturally into the banks, where $1,000,- 
000,000 of gold provides a reserve for at 
least $10,000,000,000 of credit. 

Consciously or subconsciously, this has 
been recognized by the speculators who 
have profited so handsomely by the ad- 
vance in the stock market. 

But stocks cannot go up forever. Sooner 
or later they will reach a point at which 
even the most temerarious will want to sell, 
and, when that time comes, if not before, it 
is quite possible that the inflationary char- 
acter of the present movement may be 
made clear by an advance of the first mag- 
nitude in the staples of agriculture and com- 
merce. 


The New York World sees no chance 
of a serious swell, on the other hand. It 
says, editorially: 


Actual inflation is not yet here, and if 
it comes, it is not likely, for two reasons, 
to tarry long. In the first place, the trend 
of prices in the rest of the world is still 
definitely downward, and prices in this 
country must in the long run move with 
them. Second, with our present excess 
of producing capacity the stimulus of in- 
flation would soon lead to surpluses and 
a reaction in prices. The makings of in- 
flation may be at hand, but the correctives 
are there also 


J. Theus Munds, broker, is quoted by 


Commerce and Finance on one aspeet of 
the present credit situation, as follows: 


Rates are high, yes, but I consider this 
of a transitory nature. It is the result of 
excessive lending of credit abroad rather 
than of actual newly created wealth. This, 
joined with our desire to put all the world 
back on a gold basis, has led to a sudden 
and heavy draft on our gold reserves. 
But with money rates high here and Jow 
in Europe, the natural tendency of money 
to gravitate to countries of high interest 
rate is bound sooner or later to cure it— 
and I think it will be sooner than most 
men believe. 

The situation could scarcely have arisen 
had not some of our leading bankers and 
financiers become too confident of. our 
economic strength and financial resources, 
Were they not saying a few months ago 
that we could spare a billion dollars in 
gold without affecting our credit situation? 
And see where the sparing of half that 
amount suddenly has landed us. 


The Iron Age feels that few really un- 
derstand the present happenings. That 
journal states that the employment and 
efficiency of labor are the determining fae- 
tors in national income and hence of pros- 
perity, but that the credit situation is 
affecting the degree of prosperity at the 
moment. It says: 


At the present time we are experiencing 
a contraction of credit for reasons differ- 
ent from either of these, and indeed for 
reasons that we do not understand per 
fectly. Among the reasons, however, is 
clearly the surrender of a great quantity 
of gold to Europe. 

The thing that causes us concern # 
whether this new stringency in credit 1 
going to be short or long, for the harm 
it will do to commercial business is likely 
to be more than the good it can do m 
checking stock-market speculation. 

This seems to be the only cloud that i 
now gathering on our economic horizon. 
Unfortunately, none of our economic fore- 
casters has been able to give us a COD- 
vineing explanation of what it means. 


Canada Needs New Citizens; 
Banker Asks 5,000,000 More 


THE immigration question was thor 

oughly aired and heartily cheered dut- 
ing the political campaign. As the cheer- 
ing dies away comes word of what Ouf 
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No need to defer your building plans ’til spring. 
Weather conditions play small part in the erection 
of Blaw-Knox Standard Steel Buildings. If you need 
the building now, Blaw-Knox can supply and erect 
it in a jiffy, despite the weather. 


Blaw-Knox Standard Steel Buildings in an almost 


NEW 
ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG 
IN FOUR COLORS 
ASK FOR 
BULLETIN 
1057 
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infinite variety of sizes and shapes are made from 
copper-bearing, galvanized steel units which are 
carried in stock and are available for quick shipment. 
Blaw-Knox Buildings are economical in first cost, 
firesafe, weatherproof, easily heated and ventilated 
and permanent. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 


632 FARMERS BANK BUILDING 
BUFFALO 
BIRMINGHAM 


NEW YORK DETROIT 
BALTIMORE 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
CLEVELAND 


EXPORT DIVISION: Milliken Bros.—Blaw Knox Corp., Canadian Pacific Bidg., New York City 


W-KNOX BUILDINGS 


Dd @ BP LOWEST COST PER YEAR @ODPS 


When writing to Buuw-Knox Company please mention Nation's Business 
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French & Hecht Steel- 
spoke Wheels are of a 
distinct type of con- 
struction. The method 
of fastening spokes to 
hub and tireis a highly 
developed process that 
assures a far stronger 
wheel. This is why 
French & Hecht Wheeis 
are actually about 35% 
stronger than other 
wheels of comparable 
weight. 

There can be no other 
Steel Wheels like 
French & Hecht be- 
cause the essential feat- 
ures of construction are 
exclusively French & 
Hecht. 


FRENCH & HECHT, 


Just Wheels 


Within every factory and every department 
in a factory there is specialization. One 
man designs a better motor, another 
makes a better gear. Each becomes a 
specialist and the World profits by a better 
product. 


French & Hecht specialize in the design 
and manufacture of Steel Wheels of all 
kinds—for Farm Implements, Industrial 
Tractors, Road Machinery, Motor Trucks 
and Busses, Trailers and other equipment. 


French & Hecht have specialized for years 
in the research and study of wheel appli- 
cation and engineering and have developed 
more steel wheels than any other organiza- 
tion in America. 


So extensive has been the experience of 
this organization in the development and 
manufacture of steel wheels for all appli- 
cations that French & Hecht service means 
a distinct saving to manufacturers, and 
always the assurance of a wheel that is 
mechanically correct. 


Inc. 
Wheel Builders Since 1888 


DAVENPORT, IOWA SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


NCH & HECHT 


oY Se is 


WHEELS 


H & Hecut, Inc. please mention Nation's Business 





larger neighbor to the North thinks of 
the same question. 

“If the opinion of the Canadian 
as a whole were sought it is certain that 
there would be an overwhelming majority 
in favor of securing at least 5,000,000 ney 
Canadian citizens as quickly as possible” 
says Sir John Aird, president, Canadian 
Bank of Commerce, as quoted in the Com. 
mercial and Financial Chronicle. 

In detail, his plea for more citizens is ag 
follows: 


Perhaps the first to be considered would 
be the form of organization entrusted with 
the task of securing new settlers and of 
placing them satisfactorily. This should he 
in the nature of a business corporation, 
headed by a man of exceptional ability, e. 
pecially in organization, who, while work. 
ing under the authority of the Government 
would not have to share his time with the 
Government in any political duties, 

This does not mean that Canada’s jm- 
migration policy has hitherto been bound 
up with politics, but that the working op 
ganization, even though it has so far done 
well under difficult conditions, should be 
detached from the governmental spher 
and placed in charge of the most capable 
man available, whose sole purpose would 
be to meet Canada’s needs of a greater 
population. 


Needs Immigration Policy 


THE failure to attract a great number | 


of settlers to Canada has largely been 
due to conditions in that part of the world 
which is the chief source of immigrants. 
But it is essential that we make the most 
of opportunities to augment our popula- 
tion, whether these remain as they are 
at present or be enhanced. by broader 
policies on the part of countries with sur- 
plus population. 

Nothing would be gained by reciting 
what we might have done in the last few 
years; a forward-looking policy is neces 
sary, but a glance backward brings to light 
the unpleasant fact that in 1924, the most 
recent year for which world migration 
statistics are available, Canada received 
only 16 per cent of the total number of emi- 
grants from Europe, while Argentina re- 
ceived 23 per cent and the United States 
22 per cent. Possibly Argentina holds her 
doors wider open to immigrants, and in the 
year mentioned the United States was 
the most prosperous nation in the world, 
but the former, while possessing great Te 
sources, cannot offer such all-round ad 
vantages as can Canada, and, as is well 
known, the United States has for some 
years limited its immigration from all 
countries save Mexico and Canada. 

The world is gradually lifting trade and 
commerce to a higher plane and now 
frankly discusses in international confer 
ences many of its problems, but continues 
to deal with the most serious of all= 
density of population in Europe—in 4 
haphazard manner. 

Most of the economic troubles that exist 
today, even those that might bring 0 
war, would disappear if there were a mor 
equitable distribution of population % 
that idle people would become productive 
in countries where undeveloped natural 
wealth is so abundant that many times 
the number of workers could be employed. 

No one can deny that the welfare of 
all nations would be greatly enhanced if, 
for instance, twice the quantity of Gr 
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nadian eat, the best grown, could be 

orgs if the output of Canadian 

Pp could be increased, especially of 
for which fears are held of a short- 
jn the world’s supply. 

The time has come, if it is not long 


verdue, to deal with the question of 
population as one of international con- 
cern. 


Do Advertised Brands Make 
For Higher Living Costs? 


“MPHERE is something satisfying and 
reassuring in counting up the ex- 
ted post-war dangers the American 
ple have avoided,” says The Iron Age 

in discussing post-war economy. = 
The last paragraph of the editorial will 
be of interest to those concerned with the 
marketing of products of a different na- 
ture than steel. In these days when a chief 
executive of the nation lauds advertising, 
and an advertising man discovers that 
there is divine sanction for the profes- 
sion, the following expression comes as a 
somewhat unique conception of economy. 


We have been doing a great deal of our 
work most efficiently and economically. 
We have not had a post-war period of 
extravagance and waste, and one can- 
not but recall that there seemed to be 
great danger of this very thing. 

Of course many items can be cited on 
the other side. No doubt the people are 
paying altogether too much money year 
by year for various “nationally adver- 
tised” and expensively advertised prod- 
ucts, but there would be no great de- 
rangement if the people found it neces- 
sary or desirable to cut down such ex- 
penditures. 

It would not be the same as having 
a lot of idle railroad equipment or fac- 
tories or buildings on our hands. Men 
may be working too short hours and too 
many may not be working at all, but 
when in employment men work harder 
and accomplish more than they did in 
the first year or two after the war. 


Is Germany Paying Debt 
Or Transferring Creditor? 


ROM the London Times Trade and 

Engineering Supplement, the follow- 
ing editorial is reprinted. Comment is 
unnecessary. 


The National Foreign Trade Council of 
New York has published a pamphlet on 
the Dawes Plan in Practice and Prospect 
by George P. Auld, who was formerly Ac- 
countant-General of the Reparations Com- 
mission. The nature of the argument is 
clear from the title—“The Mythical Trans- 
fer Problem.” 

It appears that those who declared that 
Germany could only keep up her payments 
if she had an actual favorable trade bal- 
ance were entirely wrong because they 
overlooked the possibility that American 
investors would lend Germany the money 
with which to meet her obligations. 

Some of our readers may perhaps think 
that when a country borrows in order to 
meet its obligations it is, in fact, changing 
Its creditor rather than paying its debts, 

t since it is American money that is 
being used, no economist outside Amer- 
la should wish to check the movement. 


G.RGF. 
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Automotive Industry 


Dramatically Portrays 


of Pressed Metal Parts 




















THE automotive industry is an example of 

the successful use of pressed metal parts 
that manufacturers in other fields can well afford 
to heed. 

The modern motor car is about a 90% pressed 
or drawn sheet metal product. It has greater 
strength and greater beauty—yet it is priced 
far below its cumbersome predecessor. For the 
use of pressed metal parts has made possible 
simplified, low-cost mass production—without 
sacrificing strength or beauty. 

It takes more punishment than any other piece 
of machinery—yet “stands up” —because pressed 
metal has greater strength than castings, as well 
as me weight. And, due to the lack of 
porosity and sanded surfaces, finer finishes are 
obtainable. 

G. P. & F. Engineers have helped the automotive in- 
dustry and many others to put greater salability into their 
products by designing and redesigning parts for pressed 
steel fabrications—at large savings over castings. Your 
product, too, may be simplified, given greater salability, at 
lower costs. 

G. P. & F. Engineers with over 48 years’ experience, 
and a 15 acre plant behind them, will find a way. 


GEUDER, PAESCHKE €&% FREY CoO. 


1371 St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Sales Representatives in principal cities 
in all parts of the country 


( “KNOWING HOW SINCE ‘8!I" 





A seamless, pressed steel 
carburetor l—one of 
the many intricate pieces 
produced by G. P. & F.— 
at a saving to car 
builders. 





A lower crankcase 
pressed and drawn from 
steel at the G. P. & PF. 
plant—made possible 
considerable savings 
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leading car 
\\ builder. 3 


























Improving Constantly 


€The strange thing to me 
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LITHO GRAPHED 
LETTERHEADS 








about NATION’S BUSINESS 
is that each issue is more in- 
teresting and of more value 
than its predecessor, where- | 


$1.25 per 1000 
IN LOTS OF 50,000 

25,000 at $1.50—12,500 at $1.75 or 

= our Minimum at $2.25 per 1000 


Delivered in New York 


as I conclude each succeed- | fesences. Veo 


ing month that such a thing 
is impossible.?9 
M. B. WHITNEY, President 


The Whitney-Graham Co. 
Printing Craftsmen, Buffalo, N. Y. 



















A Beautiful, Strong, Snappy Shect 
HIGHEST GRADE ART WORK AND ENGRAVINGS 
GEO. MORRISON COMPANY 
553 West 22nd St. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF PAPER AND ENGRAVINGS 


New York City 
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LISTENING IN ON PARLIAMENT 


Our observer rescues from oblivion some 
flights of wit and fancy from the lawmakers across the sea 
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OHN BULL calls his Congress a 
Parliament, from a French word 
meaning literally a state of talk- 
ing, and while the American Con- 

gress takes its name from a Latin word 
meaning a coming together, it all amounts 
to the same thing. If you come together 
with your fellow citizens, you come to 
talk. Regardless of the added power of the 
vote of such bodies in the governments of 
the respective countries, the fact remains 
that if any member states a case in good 
clear language he or she has done the best 
that can be done on that case. That this is 
not easy is well illustrated by the specta- 
cle of Prime Minister Baldwin standing 
before the firing squad of a jocose opposi- 
tion to answer for some seeming conflict 
in the protection (“safeguarding”’ in Eng- 
lish) theories of two of his Ministers: 





Mr. A. V. ALEXANDER: 


On Which “Does the speech of 
Speech 1S the Chancellor of the 
Official 


Exchequer or the Sec- 
retary of State for the 
Home Department on safeguarding indus- 
tries represent the policies of the Govern- 
ment?” 

Tue Prime Minister: “I must frank- 
ly confess that after such examination of 
these speeches as I have been able to give, 
not in fragments but as a whole, I am 
struck not so much by the diversity of 
testimony as by the many-sidedness of 
truth.” 

Mr. Criynes: “In view of the most in- 
teresting and light-hearted reply, may I 
ask the Prime Minister whether he will 
kindly answer the question? The ques- 
tion is whether either of the speeches re- 
ferred to represents the policy of the Gov- 
ernment; and will the Prime Minister call 
to mind the repeated declarations of mem- 
bers of his Government, when they were 
in opposition, that collective responsi- 
bility must be observed by Members of 
the Cabinet?” 

Tue Prime Minister: “I have an- 
swered perfectly plainly the question di- 
rected to me, but I must say that I feel 
rather flattered that the hon. Gentleman 
should look to us for a far greater degree 
of political unity than his party found on 





either of the benches opposite.” 


Mr. Ernest Brown: “Are we there- 
fore to take it that the incidents are closed 
and the issue remains?” 

Mr. Lawson: “Do we understand that 
the Prime Minister said that the Home 
Secretary’s questions were pertinent or 
impertinent?” 

Tue Prime Minister: “Pertinent.” 


Bric. Gen. Sir Henry Crort: “May I 
ask my right hon. Friend whether there is 
not a great deal of confusion owing to the 
fact that the Leader of the Liberal Party 
invented a few years ago the word ‘safe- 
guarding?’ ” 

Lr. CommManver Kenwortuy: “When 
the Prime Minister speaks of the many- 
sidedness of truth, would he mind saying 
on which side the truth stands?” 

Mr. THINWELL: “Has the Prime Min- 
ister consulted the two right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite him in regard to the answer 
which he has furnished the House of Com- 
mons?” 

Mr. ALEXANDER: “In view of the great 
uncertainty about the position in some of 
the industries that are asking for safe- 
guarding, may I ask whether the Govern- 
ment are now giving specific considera- 
tion to an extension of the safeguarding 
procedure?” 

THE Prime Minister: “I do not agree 
with the hon. Member that the state of 
doubt and uncertainty to which he alludes 
exists to the extent that he desires it 
should.” 

Mr. Tuurt.e: “In view of the general 
harmony which has now been reestab- 
lished on the other side, may I ask the 
Prime Minister whether there will be any 
annulment of the recent sentence passed 
on the hon. Member for Barnstaple?” 





Sir W. Joynson-Hicks 


The Press was being faced at 
Faces up toa question time about 
Cabinet how news leaked from 
Minister Scotland Yard in spite 





of the police cordon 
which was supposed to keep it within 
bounds. 

*“T’ll tell the Committee something that 
happened recently,” the Home Secretary 
replied. “There was an interview with 
me in my country home in one of the Lon- 
don papers about a fortnight ago—a cir- 
cumstantial interview occupying about a 
column. It pointed out how I was walking 
in a country lane with Sir John Anderson, 
the permanent chief of the Home Office, 
and how I said so and so to the reporter. 
The sorry truth is that that man was 
refused admission to my house twice that 
day. I never saw him, nor did Sir John 
Anderson, and we did not walk in any 
country lane. ... 

“There is such a thing as intelligent an- 
ticipation. ... \ year ago I made a very 
desperate attempt to find out how leak- 
age arose, and I saw personally the heads 
of two great newspapers. Both of them 
had the calm audacity to tell me to my 





i 
face, over the luncheon table, that ifm 
their business to buy news as and ® 
they could get it, and if I could stop th 
I was entitled to do it.’ 





Lr. Cot. Moons j 
On Traffic and pazon: “I have vo 
Night Clubs my opinion in 
House before as to 
failure of the police as traffic regulatg 
I always say and always will say that 
are bad. Nobody ever agrees with mm 
although"I always advance the perfegil 
convincing argument that the traff 
London never went better than when fle 
police were on strike. That is a 
which actually happened, and I dont 
think there is any more that can be said 
against me, because every one knows it 
be true. 
“May I say one word as emphatically gs | 
I can with regard to night clubs, and] 
am not one of those people who pretend 
that they do not know anything about yo 
night clubs. I know a lot about night 
clubs. I go to as many as I can, and] 
like them very much. I do not think that [ 
there is anything more pleasant after 
leaving this rather drab House at Il 
o’clock than to go to a good night club. ey 
There are some night clubs to whieh you you 
could take your wife and family with ma 
every confidence, but there are others at 
which you would be quite ashamed to be 
present yourself. What strikes me as# are 
curious, and what arouses suspicion in the 
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. ~ . . . . . } 
mind of the ordinary citizen, is the way an 
which some of these clubs are left alone ex! 
and some are closed up.” an 

tas 


Lr. Cot. Moore had 
some suggestions about co 
Hyde Park. “Tam | 
told by the Press that 
the Home Secretary has the idea either of 
closing the park earlier or having 
creased lighting. I earnestly suggest that 
he adopt neither of these policies. oie 
“Hyde Park can shortly be deseribed 
as being for the use of three sections of 
the community: 1. For Children to play | 
in; 2. For young people to court im; 3. 7 
For old people to rest in. Children att 7 
usually in bed at the time that the nece* 
sity for artificial lighting arrives. Old , 
people have transferred their rest in the FI 
park to rest by the fireside by the time 
that hour arrives. Therefore we are left 
with the one section. ( 
“T refer to the young people who go@ 
the park, rightly and properly, to coulft 
there. Not many are fortunate enough t0 
have homes where the seed of love ean be 


Parks for 
Courting 
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.s| An eye for every angle of your business 
~eel 

~~ A method that enables you to pilot Sales, accounts receivable, accounts payable, 
pretend | collections, deliveries, production ... every opera- 


ee your business with a surer hand | jionis posted up to date, so that you have a com- 
and! plete picture every day. And all of these vital 
nk that [' is the quarter per cent saving here...the figures can be had in a simple, understandable 
t after tenth of a per cent saving there ... the keen- report, placed on your desk every morning at 
Ay eyed scrutiny every day of every department of nine. 
ch ym { your business that enables you to increase your 


a: Bitsia of prof. Without adding a man to your payroll, or in any 


hers st way confusing your present plan, Elliott-Fisher 

1 to be But you can’t have this close control when you can be quickly installed. 

e a» i isi a nd figures that are 

in the ees Cecisions on facts « oon era Let us tell you the complete story ... let us show 

wayin | anywhere from a week to a month old. Successful sites . 
y ; : , you how thousands of executives are piloting their 

; alone executives learn this early in their business careers, 


businesses with a surer hand, with greater profits. 
Tell your secretary to fill in the coupon and mail 
it. It will bring descriptive literature containing 
more complete infor- 


and this is why they are quick to grasp the advan- 
rhad | ‘ges of the Elliott-Fisher method of business 
about control. 









: fos Elliott-Fisher accounting-writing machinesliter- mation. 
her of ally give you eyes to watch the progress of every 
.s angle of your business. They reduce the most 


complicated departmental systems to a simple 
cribed | unified plan... one that gives you all the facts and 









oms of | figures every day. 
> play 
in; 3. 
mare s % 

Old 10 (tC ] oe e General Office Equipment Corporation 
, > 342 Madison Avenue, New York City 

F - ‘ . 

es LAT SURFACE ACCOUNTING-WRITING MACHINES Gentlemen: Kindly tell me how Elliott-Fisher 
e left Product of can give me closer control of my business. 
oh Geert OC fice Fanioment (czporation pane 
court ‘ : 
igh to 342 Madison Avenue, New York Aisin a 
an be ALSO MAKERS OF SUNDSTRAND ADDING-FIGURING MACHINES 














When writing to Genera. Orrice Equipment Corporation please mention Nation’s Busine 
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Interior of a Butler Ready-Made Steel Building 


For FACTORY or 
WAREHOUSE 


BUILDINGS, Write BUTLER 


vou can economize in several ways by 
using Butler construction for factories, 
warehouses and other buildings, large or 
small, 

Butler buildings are made complete at 
Kansas City or Minneapolis and shipped 
with blue prints ready to erect. ey are 
fire-resistant. They may be expanded on 
short notice or, if necessary, taken down, 
removed and re-erected with practically no 
loss of material. Theydo not require painting. 
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eady~Made | 
Steel Buildings 
Minimize original cost and upkeep 


A wide range of designs is offered in Butler 
standard construction, each allowing choice 
of locations for windows and doors. 

Wall and roof sheets have deeply paneled 
corrugations that insure stiffness and dura- 
bility. Sheets are 24 gage galvanized steel, 
rigidly bolted together and to the steel 
frame with galvanized bolts. Each buildin 
will withstand wind pressure or snow loa 
of 35 lbs. to the square foot. 


Before you contract for an industrial build- 
ing write to Butler for money-saving quo- 
tations, f. o. b. plant or erected. 

The owner of a Butler Ready-Made Steel 


warehouse in Montana writes: ““We are thoroughly 
satisfied with this building and believe it one of the 
best for the money that can 
erected. We are contemplating one 
or two more warehouses and you 
may expect our orders for this 
same building.” 

Butler’s twenty-seven years’ 
experience in the manufacture 
of steel buildings suitable for 
factories, warehouses, stores, 
power houses, garages, filling 
stations, airport angars, 
offices, barns and numerous 
other important uses is at 
your service wherever you 
are located. 

Send for catalog ‘*B’’, which 
pictures and describes Butler Ready- 


Made Steel Buildings in detail. 



















Butler Manufacturing Company 
Kansas City, Mo. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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cultivated in happy surroundings. What- 
ever the reason may be, the fact remains 
that we have been provided by Nature 
and by the Office of Parks with an alter- 
native in the park, where these young 
people can meet under charming sur- 
roundings, in a place of beauty, and where 
the spark of love can grow, untrammelled 
by the unhappy influences of sordid and 
material life. 

“I submit that the functions of the 
police in the park are to prevent crime 
rather than to detect it. The solution is 
to clear every plain-clothes policeman 
out of the park, and to lower the lights. 
If a couple are doing anything wrong in 
the dark and they see a uniformed police- 
man coming, they will stop their wrong- 
doing. 

“Therefore the purpose is achieved and 
you prevent a crime taking place. It is 
not really a criminal thing but only a 
technical breach of the law. I am very 
serious about it and it is not entirely a 
matter for laughter.” 

Mr. McDonatp: “I am sorry the Home 
Secretary is not going to give us a chance 
for an illuminating inquiry on the part of 
the Commission into the control of the 
metropolitan police. The Home Secre- 
tary’s first reaction today was a thorough- 
ly typical Tory reaction.” 

Sir W. Joynson-Hicks: “I am an old- 


| fashioned Tory.” 


Mr. McDonatp: “The right hon. Gen- 
tleman is a thoroughly old-fashioned 
Tory, fundamental and characteristic.” 





Str CHARLES OMAN: 
“I wish to speak, for 
my usual five minutes 
and no more, on a 
topic on which I was unable to expand 
myself the other day; that is to say, the 
bad postal service of Great Britain at the 
moment. Owing to the eloquence of the 
Minister in charge, which lasted nearly an 
hour and a half, and the subsidiary elo- 
quence of an ex-Minister and two Privy 
Councillors who, after the manner of 
Privy Councillors, spoke for forty minutes 
each, it was impossible for a back bencher 
to make the few humble remarks which I 
had intended to offer. When about three 
and a half hours is given to a discussion 
by one of the great departments of State 
it is intolerable that these bursts of elo- 
quence by eminent people should take up 
all the time.” 

With these preliminaries, Sir Charles 
proceeded to speak his mind on the Postal 
Department to the effect that “whilst 
other departments of this great Kingdom 
are attempting to get back to pre-war 
conditions, the post office is notoriously 


Knocks the 
Post Office 





| the one department which refuses to do 


sO. 

Sir Charles seemed particularly inter- 
ested in the situation at Oxford, and took 
occasion to interrogate Sir W. Mitchell- 
Thomson, the Postmaster-General, on the 
floor of the House, demanding to know 
whether it was “his intention to restore to 
the city of Oxford the evening postal 
delivery of which it has been deprived in 
recent years, and to secure that there 


shall be a less interval than 40 hours be. 
tween the last delivery on Saturday after. 
noon and the first delivery Monday mor. 
ing?” 

Sm Mrircuet.t-THomson: “Ag I have 
more than once explained to my hon 
Friend, there is no prospect of a return tp 
a general delivery on Sundays throughout 
the country, and there seemed to be no 
valid reason for giving exclusive facilities 
to the city of Oxford in this respect.” 

Sir Cartes OMAN: “Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that the city of Oxford 


had an evening delivery for more than — 


fifty years, that it has been deliberately 
taken away for some reason, that the city 
of Oxford has doubled in size in that time? 

Sm W. Mircuett-THOMSON: “T was 
unable to catch the whole of my hon, 
Friend’s question, but, in regard to what 


I did hear, I can only repeat that, so far 


as I am aware, there is no general demand 
from Oxford as a whole for a later delivery 
on Saturday evening than 4 p. m.” 

Sir Cuartes OMAN: “May I say that 


the right hon. Gentleman should not speak © 
of Oxford as a ‘hole?’ I think T know 


the city better than does the right hon, 
Gentleman.” 





~ Mr. Ramsspy Mae- 
The Opposi- Downaxp is speaking of 


tion Sits and 
Smiles 





contribution to our 
knowledge of this problem. It is a most 
damning contribution cast against a Gov- 
ernment and its handling of the unem- 
ployment problem.” 

THe Prime Mrnister: “I make no 
complaint that a vote of censure has been 
moved today, because so long as there be 
unemployment the opposition of the day 
will use it as their principal subject for 
moving votes of censure on the Gover- 
ment for the time being, and I know from 
the happy smile on the face of the right 
hon. Member for Preston (Mr. T. Shaw) 
that he is thankful that, this afternoon at 
least, he is safe there and not in my place. 
I would say to the leader of the opposition 
that I regret he did not have, in his own 
words, the ‘damnable’ volume at a 
earlier date.” 

Mr. MacDona.p: “Damning volume.” 

THE Prime Minister: “Damning vo 
ume, then. I had hoped that this debate 
would have been put off for a few days, 
but I realize that the right hon. Gentle- 
man is leaving the country in a few days, 
and we of course consented. I only hope 
he may enjoy his time in Canada as mueh 
as I did mine. It would be very tempt 
ing to make a purely polemical speech 
this afternoon—.” 

3ut the Prime Minister chose instead 
to dwell on a certain report of the Indus 
trial Transference Board. After this, Mr. 
T. Shaw observed: 

“At the commencement of his speech 
the Prime Minister called attention to the 
fact that I was smiling. I can assure the 
right hon. Gentleman that I was not 
smiling at the end of his speech. It was 
so empty of what we expected that I have 
a feeling of perfect dejection.” 
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MONEY-Saving 

Advantages“ 
of 

The JAMES 

River Basin— 


“America’s Valley of the Ruhr” 
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Where else on the Atlantic Seaboard can you find a fresh 
water port? The water in the fames River Basin is fresh and 
chemically pure—yet ocean going vessels can dock here. A 
36-hour freight schedule is maintained between this basin and 
New York. This insures express speed shipments at the low 
rates of water-borne commerce. 

- 














“We sold more goods but made less profit!” How often 
have you heard that remark of late. In these days of intense 
competition, fortunate is he who can make goods for less and 
distribute at lower cost. 


where direct rail lines from the Virginia and West Virginia 
coal fields and the head of navigation meet. 


Would a 36-hour freight schedule to New York at low 
water rates eliminate expensive warehouse stocks in metro- 
politan districts? - It has done just that for one plant in the 
James River Basin. 


There are many—a great many—money-making advantages 
to be gained by manufacturing and distributing from the 
James River Basin. Various groups of engineers, after 
searching investigations and comparisons, have advised clients 
to locate here. 


If your raw materials could be brought in by vessels that 
dock at your plant, would it mean a saving? It does to many 
of these manufacturers. 

There are very definite economies for plants engaged in con- 
tinuous process, repetitive and job manufacture. Are you interested in distributing to the richest section of 
the South? This section is best reached from Richmond. 
Are you interested in a greater year-round output from 
The James River Basin is not ideal for all industries. No 


piece workers? Then you will be interested in the experience 
of one great company which found the output in Richmond 
plants was practically uniform throughout the year and 
greater than in cities north or south. For here is the indus- 
trial climate that scientists agree is ideal—a year-round aver- 


location is. But it offers certain economies to many—a great 
many—factories now operating elsewhere at a decided disad- 
vantage. To investigate costs nothing and your inquiry will 
be held strictly confidential. 





age of 58.3°. No appreciable slowing down in either winter 
ae Industrial Department 
Richmond Chamber of Commerce 


Box 100 Richmond, Va. 


Do you need cheap power, coal and water? Here a giant 
industry found the ideal combination of these three—a place 


RICHMOND 


As far South as you need come V I RK G I N I A 


for labor and Southern Distribution; as far South as you can come for quick transportation Nerth by rail and water. 
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Within three hours of Richmond are probably the most historic 
Here is a climate where outdoor recreations 
Write for a copy of “‘fFoys of 


spots in America. 
can be enjoyed the year round. 
Living in Richmond.” 





The Church Tower at Famestown 


When writing to Ricamonn Cramoer or Commerce please mention Nation’s Business 
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This is a ion fas Enka rayon plant 
in Ede, Holland, the output of which will 
be exceeded by the Asheville mill, now 
under construction by Ferguson engineers. 


Enka Chose Ferguson 
Engineers to Build its 


510,000,000 Plant 


bp decision of the American Enka Corpo- 
ration to build the world’s largest rayon 
producing unitin Asheville,NorthCarolina,isan 
event of great importance to American industry. 


It brings to this country the largest individual 
plant of the leading rayon producers in the 
world. Between 6,000 and 7,000 workers 
will be employed in the completed mill, 
which will occupy 75 acres of ground. 


Construction work has already been started 
by Ferguson engineers. Half a million cubic 
yards of earth will be moved to srepare the 
site. The course of a stream will be changed 
for a mile of its length. Several miles of paved 
roadway and railroad siding will be constructed. 


Three million feet of lumber will be used in 
the building—another million in the construc- 
tion work itself. The windows will require 
500,000 square feet of glass. 5600 tons of 
structural steel have been ordered, and erec- 
tion will start shortly. 


Whatever your engineering or building re- 
quirements may be, or wherever your plant 
is located, Ferguson engineers—an interna- 
tional organization—can handle the job intel- 
ligently, quickly, and economically. 


THE H. K. FERGUSON COMPANY 


Cleveland Office: Hanna Building - Phone: CHerry 5870 
New York Office: 25 West 43rd St. . Phone: Vanderbilt 6361 
Detroit Office: General Motors Bldg. . Phone: Empire 5586 
Birmingham Office: Title Guarantee Bldg. « Phone: 39709 

Tokyo, Japan Office: Marunouchi Building 


Ferguson 
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A Talk with Labor jg 
Russia and Italy 


(Continued from page 19) 
prising and the gratifying thing is that gp 
many are willing to take a chance on a 
stranger. It means that, while these gov- 
ernments delight to call themselves, in the 
words of Fascimo’s general secretary, 
“thorns in the eye of Europe”—mavericks 
trying to kick and buck themselves Jooge 
from their old-fashioned sister states— 
their two hundred million citizens, neyer. 
theless, remain just ordinary, normal hy- 
man beings, still decidedly wholesome and 
friendly. That means that like the rest of 
us they bother amazingly little about their 
leaders’ theories but get enormously “het 
up” over their practical, everyday results! 

This, in turn, means that you hardly 
need to interview in either country the 


“members of groups outside the workers. 


Take Russia, for example. It requires 
few personal testimonies to prove that 
such remnants as are still alive from the 
old prerevolution upper classes, the once 
rich or well-to-do leaders in politics, in- 
dustry or business, have been so hit by 
results that they are all more or less of 
the same opinion as the old fellow who 
hands out your (very expensive) bar of 
chocolate with his: 

“Tn those days I had my own shoe store 
and earned my thousands of rubles yearly, 
And now it’s fifty rubles ($25.00) a 
month. How can one live?” 

So, too, with the peasant. Even the 
highest Communist leaders talk publicly 
of the sprag this rough fellow—and he is 
82 per cent of all—sticks into the wheel 
of Soviet progress by sullenly refusing to 
raise abundant food for the system whieh 
buys his grain at virtually pre-war prices 
and then asks twice to four times pre-war 
rates for his boots, plows and other neces- 
sities. 

Soviets’ Spoiled Child 

| UT as to the worker, the industrial 

worker: Well, at first it appeared a 
similar waste of time to talk with him but 
for the exactly opposite reason. According 
to all reports, at least all printed reports, 
he should be the Soviets’ spoiled child. 
Certainly it looks at first glance as if he 
had been given everything but the kiteh- 
en stove. 

For instance, from a pre-revolutionary 
ten- to twelve-hour shift he has come to 
a present eight-hour turn, with seven 
hours already announced for 1929. And 
even this excepts underground miners who 
now work only six, and those in certain 
dangerous occupations who now labor 
only four hours. In addition, most em- 
ployes are supposed to get two or three 
weeks vacation with pay—in addition, if 
needed, frequent free rest cures in luxur 
ous palaces confiscated from the onee 
rich. 

All this, furthermore, is outside such 
matters as much free rent, membership 
plant committees, and in worker clubs of 
palaces equipped with billiard tables, elass 


| and assembly rooms, football fields and 
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‘ne tracks—not to mention unem- 
plo ent insurance ay with ae one 
undred r cent pay during absence 
era by the illness of himself or any 

per of his family. 

As if this were not enough, full wages 
must be paid whenever the plant closes 
down for the afternoon or day on account 
of some breakdown or other mistake of 
management. Still further, if a woman 
employe has a baby, she can take off, at 
full pay, 2 total of sixteen weeks—besides, 
for some months following, several fifteen- 
minute periods daily for nursing the child 
brought to her from the n sarby free 
mursery! 

The result is enough to stump anybody 
who fails to carry the question to the final 
court, the worker himself, For nothing 
is plainer to the eye than that, in spite of 
all these privileges, the worker group ap- 

rs poverty stricken—poverty strick- 
en and, judging from many things besides 
the great number of beggars and the over- 
frequent drunkenness, more than a little 


unhappy. 
Disadvantage of Short Hours 


T was only in the Don River’s indus- 

trial district that the mystery was 
solved. 

“Yes,” said a horny-handed coal miner, 
“we have many advantages. But what 
good is a vacation, if between times, you 
can’t earn enough to eat?” 

“Since April,’ another added later, for 
few confided in me within earshot of a 
fellow citizen, “we are back again on the 
black bread of wartime. We can’t even 
get that without showing, after hours of 
waiting every day in cues, our bread 
cards—besides paying three times the 
pre-war cost of the good white stuff that’s 
what you call ‘bootleg’ now. That’s after 
eleven years of Communism.” 

“Tf,” one steel worker explained, “I can 
contrive to put away this fall a quarter 
ton of meal and a half ton of potatoes, I 
and my family will not fear starvation.” 

Considering that his daily budget left 
nothing whatever for clothes, the chances 
would seem small. 

Other causes of the general soreness 
soon came out in addition to the wide- 
spread joblessness of about two million 
workers. 

“Any family can be happy,” whispered 
4 troubled house-wife across the mine- 
town fence, “provided they are Com- 
munists. The Communists have places on 
the committees and they can have their 
say. All votes are by a show of hands 
and who dares oppose them? But for the 
other four out of five of us workers, it’s 
terrible.” 

“The government,” a husky coal digger 
put it, “is as you know our only employer, 
the only giver of jobs in the entire coun- 
try. It runs every mine, every factory, 
eandy store, hotel and barber shop. And 
in charge of every one of these is a Red 
Director, 2 Communist. So if I get in 
bad with him, or any of his friends, I not 
only lose my job here but everywhere in 
the Soviet Union.” 

Leave the country? Ha!” he an- 
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ul commerce on a production basis 


AND-TO-MOUTH buying today has 
made old catch-as-catch-can methods 
obsolete. For now, with the same old 
margin and increased transactions... . 
profits are only possible through uninter- 


rupted routine. 


The Albany Hardware and 
Iron Co. saw this and put their 
warehouses on a _ production 
basis. They installed Lamson 
Pneumatic Tubes. Winged Mes- 
sengers constantly fly between 
the office, the many stock de- 
partments, shipping room and 


bookkeeping department. 


As an order is written up car- 
bons are produced. These are in- 
stantly dispatched in separate 


LAMSON Serves 
Public Utilities 
Manufacturers 
Mail Order Houses 
Railroad Terminals 
Retail Stores 
Insurance Companies 
Steel Mills 
Banks 
General Offices 
Automobile Agencies 
Newspapers and 

Publishers 
Wholesalers 
Investment Brokers 
Hospitals 
Hotels 

+ e 
And Will Serve You 


Lamson carriers to the various stock de- 
partments, the shipping clerk and book- 
keeper. Simultaneously the selection and 
tagging of its share of the order proceeds 
in cach stock department. Goods flow into 


the shipping room, delivery ar- 
rangements have been made, the 
bill is ready. The order has taken 
minutes instead of hours to fill. 


High costs of accomplishment 
are usually caused by time lost 
in waiting. Lamson Pneumatic 
Tubes synchronize departmental 
effort. They put business on a 
production basis. 


Let us tell you what Winged 
Messengers will do for vour 
business. 


THE LAMSON COMPANY 
3000 James Street, Syracuse, New York 





AMSON 
MATIC TUBES 


Coordinate the Departmental Interchange 


of Papers, Files and Packets 


When writing Tur Lamson Company please mention Nation's Business 
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The Foundation of a Good 


Accounting System 


EDGERS and balance sheets must inevi- E; ( ; R yY 


tably trace back toaccurate initial record- 
ing of minutest details. That’s why an Egry 
System, designed to fit your business, isthe Distinctive Features: 

roper basis for reliable accounting—the 
best means of registering the data upon 
which intelligent decisions rest and constant 
control depends. ; 

The Egry COM-PAK is designed to pro-  $—fervect slignment of forms, 

tect the earned profits of manufacturers, size. 
wholesalers and retailers and to safeguard 
a business against the disappointing results 
of human frailties. Thousands of Egry Sys- 
tems in use throughout the civilized world 
are effecting tremendous savings every day. 


1—Beauty in design and finish. 
2—Even balance and light weight. 
3—No loose parts. 

4—Speed and accuracy in operation. 


7—Issues 2 to 6 copies of any size 


bill. 


8—Made of durable Bakelite and 
high grade steel. 


9—All operating parts precision 
made. 


10—Generous loading capacity. 


35 Years Our Latest 
of Building Achievement 
Autographic —the Egry 

Registers COM-PAK 





SEND FOR FULL 


INFORMATION 
AN EGRY SYSTEM CAN HELP YOU 


gag EGRY REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton, — 


SHOWING HOW 








' 

! To the U. S. Chamber of Commerce 

l Washington, D. C. 

| Send me NATION’S BUSINESS, your official '! 

| monthly publication, beginning with the De- | 

| cember number. Bill me later for$7.50for the | 

i three year term-subscription (OR: I enclose ; 

, remittance with this coupon). ' 

IS ithe nde A ONGi a on contitinacsesébebooes | 

! 

, a tcabcseduastdna cen 

ae I are a A Ee | 
t 


consecutive issues of NATION’S BUSINESS 
3 Q to keep you informed of 
every important trend in business 
until December, 1931! 















swered. 


“When could I save the hun. 


| dreds of rubles needed for passports ang 


such, even if I got the government’s per- 
mission? Even good Communists who 
leave the country to buy, say, foreign ‘m9. 
chinery,’ must return by a certain date 
unless they want to cause their family’s 
arrest—or worse.” 

Small wonder that there and in othe 
districts, widely separated, big-fisted 
workers wrung their hands as they ey. 
claimed: 

“I tell you, if tomorrow the soldiers of 
any of our enemies arrived outside this 
town at two o’clock, we ourselves would 
see that all the local Communists werg 
dead by four.” 

Now this does not mean that these 
workers are necessarily worse off than 
before the Revolution, nor that they 
would willingly go back to Tsar times 
Nor—but let’s take a look at Italy. 


“Mr. Miller” Does the Thinking 


HERE, too, it requires no sensitive ear 

to learn the discontent of the “intellec- 
tuals.” Naturally enough, the editors, 
writers, professors and teachers dislike 
giving all the fun of thinking over to His 
Exceliency, “Mr. Miller” —just as the law- 
yers, doctors and other professional men 
have no great taste for joining, as they 
must, great nation-wide unions or syndi- 
cates entirely controlled by leaders chosen 
not by vote but by unnamed and unknown 
powers-that-be far up within the hazy 
shadows of top-most Fascismo. 

So, too, with the Italian regular army 
and police. No one making a career in 
these fields could be keen to have a lot 
of amateur soldiers and officers come 
along suddenly and without training to 
share the responsibility of their life-long 
jobs. 

Of the business man, on the other hand, 
the attitude depends mainly on whether 
he can or cannot testify as do a large and, 
it must be said, an increasing number, of 
his colleagues: 

“Ever since Mr. Miller,” he explains, 
“suddenly stabilized the lira at nearly 
one-third higher than was expected, thou- 
sands of our foreign orders were cancelled 
and we had to lay off many men, or keep 
them at a loss. But now we’re constantly 
going better, partly because Mr. Miller 
forces the local municipalities to put for- 
ward various public repairs and other 
projects. Meanwhile one thing is certain, 
Mr. Miller has saved Italy and is the most 
wonderful man in the world.” 

The worker does not take quite so rosy 
a view. 

“To help our factories stand the high 
lira,” so one put it, “we had to accept 4 
further wage cut after we were already 
too low. Our syndicates got credit for 
doing it voluntarily, but of course we all 
have to join because without our card ol 
membership, we get no jobs from employ- 
ment agencies entirely run by the Fas- 
cisti. No, we have nothing whatever 
do with the choice of our leaders.” 

Incidentally, this is why the British, 
French and other labor representatives 


| at the International Labor Conference ™ 
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Switzerland annually oppose the seating 
of Italy’s employe delegates as being the 
spokesmen enormously more of the Gov- 
ernment than of the workers. 

“Why do I work so fast?” answered a 
steel maker unbelievably hard at it before 
a hot furnace. “Well, if I take it easy, 
even my buddy here may be a loyal Fas- 
cist spy who will report me. In that case 
[ might starve before I got another job. 
For he would charge me not with laziness 
but with nothing less than treason.” 

So here, too, the tremendous amount of 
pro-worker legislation, the representation 
of employe interests by small plant com- 
mittees chosen by the Fascists and the 
active promotion of sport and other wel- 
fare or “after-hours” activities—all these 
fail, as in Russia, to make the worker alto- 
gether satisfied. 

What does, however, prevent anything 
like the bitterness those Russian workers 
bear toward their government is exactly 
the factor which does not exist in Russia 
—a general public convi¢tion that, by 
bad methods or good, the present regime 
has obtained on the whole splendid results 
for the country. 

“Three months before Mr. Miller,” so 
runs the almost universal tribute to the 
Duce paid by both lips and hands, “Italy 
was like this—” circular motion denoting 
the complete confusion and disorder of 
the days in ’21 when the Communists 
tried to boss the towns and factories. 
“Three months after him, Italy like 
this—” graceful wave denoting peace, 
order and fair prosperity. 

Those two gestures tell why Italian 
manufacturers get low costs while Rus- 
sian efficiency continues low—those two 
and two others. 

“Yes,” assented a worker, “what you 
see everywhere amongst us here in the 
plant is the Fascist salute—like this. But, 
after all, it’s only one arm. In ’21 the 
Communists had us so completely help- 
less that it was always both hands up— 
like this!” 


What’s in the Future? 
“YVHAT will happen when Mr. Miller 


dies?” asks your confidant. “Well, 
when a man is swinging his cane in the 
middle of the block, why should he run 
ahead to look around the corner?” 

What kind of corner is ahead for both 
Italy and Russia—and, through them, for 
us? 

The answer is not simple. 

The reason is that for the success of 
these the world’s two biggest and boldest 
governmental experiments, strong politi- 
cal control is not enough. To such control 
there must be added as never before in 
history, thanks to both Marx and Musso- 
lini, a huge amount of absolutely Class A 
business foresight and managerial expert- 
ness, 

This, oddly enough, involves not only 
the full cooperation of the workers, but 
also the ideas and the attitudes, as well as 
the ideals and the dollars, of us Ameri- 
tans—especially of us Americans who are 


i business and industry. But that is a | 


story by itself, 
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ROM the mighty fans which form the lungs-of the 
famous Holland Vehicular Tunnels to the dimin- 
utive ventilating set which exhausts impure air 

from a toilet or telephone booth—no matter what the 
need may be—no matter how complicated or how 
simple the ventilating project—the world of air en- 
gineering looks to Sturtevant for equipment with which 


to move air most efficiently. 


To supply fresh air for 40,000 people in the world’s 
most spacious auditorium .. . for draft purposes in the 
largest power plant in the world...to handle hundreds 
of tons of air per minute in two great underwater tun- 
nels ... for heating, ventilating and forced draft on 
our mammoth new airplane carriers...and for smaller 
ventilating jobs without number—architects and en- 
gineers have specified standard Sturtevant equipment 
or depended on the Sturtevant Research Laboratories to 
develop special apparatus to meet unusual requirements. 
B. F. STURTEVANT CO., Hyde Park, BOSTON, MASS. 
Plants at: Berkeley, Cal. «+ Camden, N. J. «+ Framingham, Mass. 


Galt, Ontario e+» Hyde Park, Mass. cw Sturtevant, Wis. 
Offices in Principal Cities 


BB Qe S ini 


HEATING-VENTILATING AND 
POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT 

















When writing to B. F. Srurtevant Co. please mention Nation’s Busi 
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ARIZONA | 


| 














HUNTING... 
Phoenix Country Club (above) ex- 


tends guest cards to winter visitors. Fancy 
playing nine holes before breakfast in 
January! Phoenix offers a// your favorite 
outdoor sports all winter long. 

**Dude Ranches’) including all mod- 
ern conveniences. Good auto roads, Apa- 
che Trail Highway, aeroplane trips to 
Grand Canyon, weird desert scenery, 
marvelous sunsets, cactus forests — a 
never-to-be-forgotten vacation awaits 
you here in the Old West! 

Write for information. Then come 
Santa Fe or Southern Pacific. 
Winter rates and stop-overs. 


Phoenix 


+++ the mew 
winter playground 











Phoenix-Arizona Club, Inc., 

19 E. Jefferson St., Phoenix, Ariz. 

| Please send me free Phoenix picture book 838 
Name 


Address 























N? more slow hand-feeding of envel- 
opes into an addressing machine 
one by one! — Get a demonstration of 
this wonderful new popular-priced ad- 
dresser. — It automatically feeds envel- 
opes into itself as fast as you can turn 
the crank. 


DOES A DAY’S WORK 
IN 5 MINUTES 
Four times faster than other addressing 
machines of similar size and price. 
For complete information and a FREE 
BOOK on Direct-Mail Advertising, pin 


this ad. to your business letterhead and 
mail to us. 





Paci 
ADDRESSING MACHINiI 2A 


144 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 





When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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As Seen by 
Raymond Willoughby 
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LL the fearful folk who are regu- 
larly inclined to see our high 
standard of living only asa 

dreaded sign post to point the way to the 
poorhouse can take heart from the latest 
figures on home owning in these States. 
By the reckoning of the United States 
League of Local Building and Loan As- 
sociations, 46 per cent of our people own 
their own homes. To that report the 
League adds the arresting declaration that 
“building and loan associations represent 
the greatest single factor in making Amer- 
ica a nation of home owners.” 

One usefulness of the League’s statisti- 
eal information is readily apparent—it 
will put an end to the traditional wonder 
of half the population about how the other 
| half lives. The next big job, of course, 
is to see whether there is actual title or 
only tittle-tattle in all the tall talk of 
“Home, James!” 





ABELS for this age are as ingenious as 
the contributions they seek to desig- 
nate, but the self-acting efficiencies of our 
times argue for recognition of “The Auto- 
matic Age.” Its latest emphasis, perhaps, 
is provided by a “manless” electric dis- 
tributing station in New York—an in- 
stallation that will be operated with no 
human attendance within its walls. Built 
to serve 300,000 families with light, the 
equipment will be controlled from another 
station, more than three miles away. 
The distant operator can close or open 
the switches in the new station at will. 








Transformers and circuits are controlled 
by simply pressing keys which send elec- 
tric impulses over wires. While exercising 
this direction, the operator will receive 
automatic signals from the new station— 
chatty bits of code to tell him how things 
| are going inside the “manless” station. 
Even though mechanical efficiencies are 
the commonplace of a mechanized civili- 
zation, here is a performance that touches 
the marvelous with the uncanny—ma- 
chines starting and stopping, switch 








breakers going on and off, and no hand 
visible in all that useful direction of tre 
mendous power. 

Exposed to such a demonstration of 
unhuman precision, the human mind js 
inescapably drawn into a larger appraisal 
of applied science. The significance of this 
newest servant of man is susceptible, of 
course, to many interpretations. Per- 
haps it is most inviting as a measure of 
our inventive genius, for it suggests that 
even the developing Robot may become 
obsolescent before experiment can elevate 
him to man’s estate. 


A7O state could be in better position 
4‘ than Arizona to preserve the fo- 
mance of the old West, and how well the 














trusteeship is served is told by the South- 
ern Pacific Company in a 16-page booklet. 
Of course, the range country has not 
lacked for sympathetic interpretation, 
though it is a fair question whether the 
movie versions are not more western than 
the West. 

The tourist may judge for himself. Life 
on de luxe “guest ranches” is likely to 
amend theatrical impressions that all is 
hard riding and pistol practice. No mat- 
ter. If adventure in the West does not 
seem to square with the vivid violence 
of the early days, it is equally certain 
that the picturesque quality endures to 
the memorable satisfaction of vacationists 
and sightseers. And who can doubt that 
a western real estate boom holds as much 
of local color as an old-time gun play? 

In Arizona’s capitalization of her eolor- 
ful “atmosphere” is the suggestive evi 
dence that the West is equipping romanee 
with all modern conveniences, and is wild 
and woolly only on advertised occasions. 


HILE the “passing” of the horse is 
being mourned in some quarters, 
the evidence of his presence has become 4 
public issue in the West. “Nobody's 
horses” are eating the grass that would 
feed somebody’s cattle. The trouble be 
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10 Bition 


AREA 


Dollar Market eer 


WHO WILE SELL TO 


ee 
‘ 
E : 


a ceery. ONE million people 
with an annual income of 10 
billiondollars ... approximately 
one-fifth of the nation’s total 
income... here await the coming 
tothisterritory of manufacturers 
in many lines to service them. 


It is a matter entirely of eco- 
nomical and efficient distribu- 
tion. The raw materials are here. 
The labor is here. ‘The market 
ishere. And 15 million of these 

le can be reached at lower 
freight cost from Kansas City than 
from any other industrial center! 


The city already has attracted 
large industries because of these 
manufacturing and distribution 
advantages. ‘The trend is on... 
and with it, a closer hold on 
this vast territory by those far- 





See *RANGAS CITY 


“FS 


Chamber of Commerce of 








KANSAS 


Industrial Committee, Room 320 
Chamber of Commerce, Kansas City, Mo. 
“The Book of Kansas City Facts.” 


7 Name 6s 







Please send me, without obligation, 








f Not just a city 


P but an empire 


Kansas City advertising does not confine 
itself to corporate limits. Within the terri- 
tory are raw materials and manufacturing 
advantages of a highly diversified nature 

. many within the city itself, many 
in the smaller cities of this rich area. 
Kansas City undertakes to tell the story 
of the entire territory to interested manu- 
facturers, realizing that the city prospers 
only as its outlying territory prospers. 












CITY 








Address 








When writing to Kansas City CHAmner 


¢ , ae 


site, SI asia 


Zw. 


sighted manufacturers who 
serve its needs promptly and at 
lower cost from Kansas City. 


Count up the cost of distri- 
bution to this market from your 
present location. Compare with 
those figures the cost of distri- 
bution from Kansas City. Let 
the facts decide. 


Kansas City is advantageously 
situated with respect to trans- 
portation, raw materials, labor 
supply, fuel and market. ‘The 
Book of Kansas City Facts”... a 
book that tells the truth about 
this area ...is available without 
cost. A confidentially submitted 
survey covering the possibilities 
here for any individual indus- 
try will also be sent to any 
interested executive on request. 


Opportunity Here 
Awaits These Products 


Men’s and Women’s Clothing «+ Aircraft 
and Accessories «** Hosiery «+ Dairy 
Machinery +7 Steam Fitting and Heating 
Apparatus rr Furniture ++ Porcelain Ware 
Perfumery and Cosmetics+*+ Millinery«+- 
Wallboard ++, Insulated Wire and Cable-+- 
Moulding of Bakelite--»Radio Equipment 


Kansas City. Mo 





or Commerce please mention Nation’s Business 
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the message service of 
leading banks and exporters 


Radiograms “Via RCA” offer direct communication 
between the United States and twenty-five foreign coun- 


tries. 


Messages are transmitted with speed and accu- 


racy because they go direct—entirely without relay. To 
practically every other country on the face of the globe 
Radiograms offer the most direct service available. 
Yet they cost no more than other means of fast com- 


munication. 


That is why leading banks, exporters and importers 
send their important business messages as Radiograms 


Via RA 


File Radiograms to Europe, South America, Africa and the Near East at any 
RCA or Postal Telegraph office; to transpacific countries at any RCA or 
Western Union office; or phone for an RCA messenger. 








RADIOGRAMS GO DIRECT TO: 


Belgium... France...Great Britain...Germany... Holland... Italy 
Norway... Poland... Portugal...Sweden...Turkey... Liberia... Argentina 
Brazil ...Colombia...Dutch Guiana... Porto Rico... St. Martin 
Venezuela... Hawaii...Japan...Dutch East Indies...the Philippines 
Hongkong...Shanghai...French Indo-China...and to ships at sea. 











RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


OFFICES: NEW YORK CITY 


64 Broad Street (always open)..... Hanover 1811 
Produce Exchange......... Bowling Green 8012 
og ee a a ee Rector 0404 
ee ry ee Beekman 8220 


102 West 56th Street.... 


BOSTON—109 Congress Street 


126 Franklin Street..........00.0:- Walker 4891 
25 East 17th Street......ccccceee Algonquin 7050 
264 Fifth Avenue................ Lexington 5347 
19 West 44th Street............ Murray Hill 4996 


IE A Circle 6210 
ihe Sneek eee ses aba 6 Liberty 8864 
SAN FRANCISCO—28 Geary Street........ 


Garfield 4200 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—1112 Connecticut Avenue...Decatur 2600 





When writing to Rapio CorpoRaTION oF 


AMERICA please 7 


] nention Nation’s Business 


gan with the displacement of horses With 
trucks and tractors. Abandoned to 
open range, the horses multiplied rapidly 
and in their wild state soon deteriorated 
in quality. Ranchmen could see noth 
but taxes in putting their brands on the 
colts, 

Now, some states are putting a price op 
the heads of wild horses. Montana me. 
quires their round-up and sale. Follow; 
| her lead, Wyoming has enacted a similar 
| law. In New Mexico, Texas and Colorado 
the abandoned horses are rounded up and 
sold to reduction plants at $2 to $104 
head. Slaughtered, they provide hides, 
| chicken feed, fertilizer, and fat for soap— 

“horsepower” of a sort, but at a consider. 
| able divergence from Watt's original 
measure of its usefulness. 





NTIL we know the world’s record for 
leaping into the future from the 
springboard of fancy, it is in restraint of 
fairness to assume a monopoly of “vision” 
in our own times. Jules Verne, alone, 


“Tom Sawyer Abroad.” Who of the 
“moderns” can read the aviation of 1978 
as well? 


OMANCE, rather than reality, colors 
the volume of American business 


a matter of fact, that magazine thinks 
some of our trade totals are downright 
absurd. To make a horrible example, the 














we. 


editor selects the estimate of $300,000; 
000,000 for the total value of all business 
transactions last year. It provokes him 
to write that 





The statistician must have been drunk. 

He saw double. 
| This would mean $2,500 apiece for every 
| man, woman, and child—$12,500 per family. 

The fact is that there is a great deal ol 
fictitious business in America. 

There are, for example, 3,000,000 shares 
sold a day on the New York Stock Ex 
change, but a large percentage of these 
“sales” are fictitious, as every American 
knows. They are only “wash sales.” A 
speculator is buying his own shares to ere 
ate a demand. , 

This is not business at all. It is nothing 
but trickery and humbug. 

It is sheer make-believe. : 

Then there are the enormous figures 0 
instalment selling. These must be drat 
tically sealed down, because of high costs 
| and bad debts. 

Here is one solid fact to remember—the 
five biggest banks in the world are not M 
New York. They are in London. 


Well, perhaps sticking so close to bus 
| ness does put us in an occasional way of 





could revise any proprietary interest in | 
that quality. And nearer home is the | 
soaring notion that Mark Twain put into 


when rated by Efficiency of London. As | 
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figurative speaking. And yet it was no 
jonger ago than the war days that almost 
any word of America’s prosperity seemed 
to make acceptable reading abroad. 


HE board of directors of the Radio 
Pi stacturers’ Association wants the 
publie to know that television is still in 
the inventive and experimental stage, and 




















that as a means of entertainment it is 
several years away. It is quite possible, 
of course, that the popular vision of tele- 
vision has .been complicated with near- 


sightedness. 


N THE face of the election returns, 
how about a tax on excess prophets? 


HERE is something more than Yankee 

thrift in the story of America’s first 
utilization of Egyptian linen for paper 
making. Bought by New England clip- 
per captains from plundering bands of 
Arabs, this ancient loot from royal tombs 
was sound and strong 3,000 years after its 
manufacture. Few products of our own 
times are likely to raise so high a standard 
of low depreciation. 


OOKMARK for national progress: 
The 1929 edition of “Who’s Who in 
America” includes 3,831 new names. 


ieee OBILE falls from grace are no 
curiosity, but the depths of motor 
car degradation were not completely 
plumbed until a judge held the theft of a 
middle-aged car to be petty larceny. 


ENRY FORD'S discovery of an old- 

fashioned pharmacy in New York 
was prolific of pill-making machines, pes- 
tles, mortars, horse-medicine mixers and 
such—apparatus characteristic of the 
times when drug stores were really drug 
stores, and proud of it. For antiquarians, 
this addition to Mr. Ford’s collection of 
Americana, perhaps, provided a pleasant 
thrill of satisfaction. For consumers, 
with no professional concern in the acqui- 
sition, there may be more than academic 
interest in knowing that one drug store, 
at the least, was able to meet modern 
high-pressure competition without the 
usual stimulus of a soda bar. It may be, 
of course, that success was assured from 
the very outset by the proprietor’s deter- 
mination to confirm his customers’ belief 
in signs. 


PERHAPS the requirement of some 
Sort of operator’s permit would pre- 


Vent many a business from being driven 


into bankruptcy. 











When writing to 







What 
he did 


with a 


5,000 


income 


hs FACTS speak louder than 
words. Here is the actual program of a young 
man, 28, married, with two children. 

His income is $5,000 a year. What would you 
consider a fair proportion of this income to spend for 
life insurance? Ten per cent? 

Actually in this case the annual premiums amount to 
about $600, leaving a balance of $4,400 of the income for 
the support of the family, an easy proposition for ambitious 
young parents looking to the future. 

What does he get for his $600? 

Total life insurance of $30,000,—$5,000 to be paid in 
cash in case of the husband’s death, the rest so arranged in 
a trust settlement as to produce $100 a month income for 
the wife during her lifetime, the remaining principal to go 
to the children after her death. 

Do you not think this young man has done well for 
himself and his family? 

Surely he has laid out his life very successfully, with a 
fair income for present living expenses and an estate of 
$30,000 to leave for his family. 

In the meantime, cash value accumulates and dividend 
returns are paid. 

He might struggle for years to obtain such a result in 
other ways, and then fail of his goal, inthe meantime missing 
the best there is in life including the contented enjoyment 
of his income and _ his family. 

How near can YOU get 
to this? Let us help 
you work it out. 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


oF Boston, MassacnuserTs 


Inquiry Bureau, John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co., Boston, Mass. 
I am interested in building up an estate along the lines of the one described. 


Jounx Hancock Muvutvar Lire INsvrance Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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Inquiries are invited from all 
interested in offering their 
customers the opportunity t 
acquire new equipment upc 

sound instalment terms. 


Ask about C.1. T. Plan for 


Agricultural Machinery 
Automobiles 

Bakery Machinery 
Contractors’ Equipmen: 
Dyeing Machinery 
Electric Appliances 
Furniture 

Garage Equipment 
Hospital Equipment 
Hotel Furnishings 
Lithographing Machines 
Motion Picture Equipment 
Oil and Gas Heaters 
Organs, Pianos 
Phonographs, Radios 
Physicians’ Equipment 
Pumps 

Refrigerators 
Restaurant Equipment 
Ships, Dredges 

Store Fixtures 

Stoves, Ovens, Furnaces 
Textile Machinery 
Turbines 

Vulcanizers 

Washing Machines 
Welding Machinery 
Woodworking Machinery 
X-Ray Equipment 


and many other products 
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Sie aha , 4 successful baker, is inter: 
ested in any new equipment which will 
lower his costs. Recently he ordered a 3 bbl. 
High Speed Dough Mixer with 20 bh. p. 
Motor Power Dumping Device — price 
$3,500. The ser sie di who made the 
sale extended time payment facilities. 








For a fair cash payment and by giving in- 
stalment notes maturing at the rate of $200 
monthly the baker has materially improved 
his plant without depleting his working 
capital. Using C.I. T. finance service the 
machinery manufacturer has made a time 
sale without tying up his own resources or 
drawing on his own credit lines to finance 
his customer, 
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Why Shade Your Profit 
on Your Credit Sales? 


F you make or sell income-producing equipment, long term 
credit, to enable the customer to buy out of income, is 
logically part of your sales policy. Time sales can and should 
be made to yield your regular net profit. Leading firms in 
more than fifty lines are using C.I.T. finance service and ex- 
perience to determine the correct markup, provide the funds, 
and attend to credit, legal, collection — profit cutting details. 
C. I. T. offers a ready market to firms having on hand suit- 


able purchaser paper, in any amount, which they may wish 
to convert from “notes receivable’’ into ‘‘cash on hand’. 


(oMMERCIAL ]NvestMENT RUST 
CORPORATION 


Executive Offices, One Park Avenue, New York 


Subsidiary and Affiliated Operating Companies with Head 
Offices in New York... Chicago...San Francisco ...Toronto 
London ... Berlin ... Offices in more than 8&0 Cities 


Capital and Surplus Over $30,000,000 








When writing to Commercta Investment Trust Corporation please mention Nation's Business 
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By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 


T the approach of the Presidential 
election, Wall Street has been 
singularly calm over polities. 

It has recognized that neither 
of the two major candidates represents 
any serious challenge to legitimate busi- 
ness and finance. Accordingly, money 
row has been confronted with no enemy 
to vote against as it had when the late 
William Jennings Bryan ran in 1896, 1900 
and 1908. Later in the election of 1912, 
the Street felt uneasy about Roosevelt, 
the “trust buster.” 

But in the last two elections the nerve 
center of American business has felt un- 
concerned. And in the present election, 
Wall Street sees no prospects for 


for a long pericd, for a year or two, they 
are almost certain io check the impulses 
to make permanent capital improve- 
ments, such as the building of new plants 
and equipments, new residences, new 
bridges, and new public highways. If 
such expansion is discouraged, the result- 
ant would be a reduction in the physical 
volume of trade and of profits, and of such 
a development even the optimistic stock 
market could not forever remain entirely 
oblivious. 

There have been several indications of 
a belief that the period of abnormally high 
interest rates constitute a passing fever, 
rather than a chronic malady. - 'n the first 


ket will be more favorable to borrowers 
next summer. 


| JNQUEST RO ARES, the extraordi- 
nary current demand for funds re- 
sults in part from temporary conditions 
in the bond market. Numerous new proj- 
ects, Which were under way, would ordi- 
narily have been financed through the 
sale of long-term bonds. But beginning 
last March the investment market took a 
drastic turn against the interests of new 
borrowers, and those who were strong 
enough to defer permanent financing have 
been tiding themselves over in the mean- 
time with temporary bank loans. Ac- 
cordingly, the commercial banks are 
carrying a large number of proposi- 





alarm. Financiers were cool toward 
the Hoover candidacy before the 
Kansas City convention, but are 
now assured that his election would 
mean a continuance of the Coolidge 
policies under which business has 
flowered. Nor does the alternative 
possibility—the election of Gov. 
Alfred E. Smith—strike terror into 
the hearts of financially minded 
executives. Al Smith has long been 
subjected to the test of public office 
near the shadow of the Stock Ex- 
change, and he has not been proved 
unsafe. 

Moreover, the advocacy of the 
Smith candidacy by such men as 
John J. Raskob, Pierre 8. du Pont, 
Owen D. Young, and William H. 
Woodin, tends to minimize politics 
asa factor in the current business 
and speculative cycle. 

Asserting that business is sitting 
pretty no matter how the election 
goes, Owen D. Young said: 

“It is a matter of congratulation 
that the candidates are both fit in 
every respect to be President. They 
are men of courage, character and 
ability. Both men stand for pros- 
perity and under either we shall 
have it.” 


N ORE genuine concern relates to 

the business and financial 
structure itself. The passing of easy 
money has seemingly removed one 
of the chief props of Coolidge pros- 
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BLANK & STOLLER, WN. Y. 


EUGENE M. STEVENS heads 
Chicago’s new billion-dollar 
bank, The Continental Illinois 
Bank & Trust Co. This bank, the 
second largest in the country, 
was created by a consolidation 
of the Continental Bank & Trust 
Co. and the Illinois Merchants’ 
Trust Co., two of Chicago’s larg- 
est financial institutions 
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tions, whith should be financed by 
permanent capital from investors, 
rather than by temporary banking 
funds. 

When and if the bond market be- 
comes stabilized at a new level— 
probably lower than the peak at- 
tained last March—sponsors of such 
new projects will no doubt arrange 
to sell bonds, and thus get in posi- 
tion to liquidate bank loans. 

Another related factor places a 
special burden on the large city 
banks. In the last five years of ris- 
ing bond prices, country banks 
bought increasing quantities of 
long-term bonds bearing high-inter- 
est coupons, saving the difference 
between the coupon rate and the 
cost of funds to the banks. In the 
Fall, when crop moving necessitated 
an expansion of bank loans, the 
country banks in former years 
found it convenient to sell part of 
their bonds, usually at a profit. 

But this Fall the situation was 
different. Bond prices had under- 
gone a six months’ decline, and to 
have sold out would have entailed 
substantial paper losses. Accord- 
ingly, though the metropolitan 
banks took their medicine, country 
banks held on to their portfolios, 
and raised needed funds by borrow- 
ing from their city correspondents. 
Thus, in a second way, city banks 
were called upon to perform func- 








perity, and the question is whether 
good times can long endure without 
the stimulus of easy money. 

In this autumn season, time-money 
rates have been at the highest peak in 
Seven years. Farmers and business men, 
as well as speculators, have been con- 
fronted with higher rental charges for 
credit. 

Thus far the damaging consequences of 
high money rates have not been plainly 
visible, but, if high interest rates continue 


place, in paying the highest rates recently 
in four and a half years for short-term 
funds for the United States Treasury, 
Andrew W. Mellon implied a- belief that 
interest rates will be lower in 1929. For 
he put out nine months’ paper in getting 
funds to retire Third Liberty Loan bonds, 
instead of selling long-term obligations. 
The operation indicates that the Treasury 
Department believes that the money mar- 


tions which would normally be done 
by the outside investment market. 
As bond prices become stabilized, country 
banks will see the wisdom of selling bonds, 
and cutting down their loans at the city 
banks. 


Pub the end of March the appetite 
/ of the American public for new capi- 
tal issues seemed insatiable, but a tem- 
porary saturation point has been reached 
For a time the supply has exceeded the 
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What Kind of Audit? | 


AUDITS vary in quality and scope. The Quality | 
depends upon the experience, ability and applica- 
i} tion of the auditor; the Scope is a matter of your | 





instruction. 


Of course, Every Audit should be a Detailed 
Audit. This is an expert and independent study in il 
detail of the items represented in mass by balance 
sheet figures. It discloses the many important facts 
underlying the figures; verifies; clarifies. It brings 
to light avoidable leaks and wastes; finds the flaws 
in accounting, in credit and collection methods; 
points to possibilities for greater profits, and is free 
from qualified statements of the balance sheet audit. 








The Balance Sheet Audit, in spite of obvious 
limitations, when properly made is more than a 
mere building up of statements from book figures 
without careful analysis and substantiation. 


The Balance Sheet Audit. can be ordered witha 
specification calling for a partial Detailed Audit 
covering a period sufficiently long to give at least 
a cross section of the business and a picture of 
: actual conditions. 
| 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 
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* STILL GOING STRONG! 


FOUR YEARS AGO George E. Roberts, Vice President 
of the National City Bank, New York, wrote a series 
of articles for Nation’s Business under the title 


“Things to Tell Your Men” 


A Series on Economics in Homespun 


More than 500,000 reprints of this series of articles have been dis- 
tributed by Nation’s Busrvess, on request. And after four years, 
the demand for reprints is still alive. 


NATION’S BUSINESS will reprint at cost on request 
any article in any quantity. Attractive booklet size 


% suitable for distribution. 
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demand, and the result has been indj 
tion in the bond market, with dealer 
shelves congested with bonds. 

Vendors have had to make substantia] 
price concessions in order to move bond 
inventories, 

An important factor in the overtakj 
of demand by the supply of bond iggyeg 
has been the wholesale change in the hab. 
its of investors. Individuals who formerly 
bought only bonds have in increasing 
numbers been turning to common stocks. 
Moreover, venturesome investors, who al- 
ways purchased both classes of seeuri- 
ties, have been increasing the ratio of 
stocks to bonds in their portfolios. The 
upward trend of stock prices for nearly 
seven years has naturally tended to whet 
the appetite of stocks, and this new pref- 
erence has been rationalized by academic 
studies by Edgar Lawrence Smith, Ken- 
neth Van Strum and others, purporting to 
show that common stocks are more guit- 
able for long-term investment for indi- 
viduals than high grade bonds. 

To the extent that corporations raise 
new capital funds through the sale of 
stock instead of bonds, the effect of the 
sagging of bond prices on general busi- 
ness may be minimized. Farseeing exeeu- 
tives of railroad, public utility and indus- 
trial corporations recognize the desirabil- 
ity of being in a position to raise at least 
half of their capital requirements through 
stock issues. Willingness of investors to 
capitalize at the market places the earn- 
ings of favored companies on a fantasti- 
cally high basis gives such companies a 
golden opportunity to raise new capital 
cheaply. 


| N the complex of modern banking, eapi- 

tal and credit become hopelessly inter- 
mingled, and each at times is called upon 
to perform the functions of the other. 
Stability in the bond market will be the 
first indication of a substantial easing in 
the short-term money market. 

Of course, a primary cause of the tight- 
ening has been an expansion of brokers’ 
loans to the highest peak in the history 
of speculation during the very year in 
which the credit base was being narrowed 
by the net export of $500,000,000 of 
American gold as a phase of the redistri- 
bution of the world’s supply of the mone- 
tary metal. Federal Reserve officials 
have expressed the opinion that collateral 
loan interest rates will remain high until 
the public changes its mind about the 
stack market. 


OY A. YOUNG, the genial governor 

of the Federal Reserve Board, who 
seeks to retain his happy smile despite 
the avalanche of criticism, discriminating 
and otherwise, has in recent speeches 
made it clear that conditions make Fed- 
eral Reserve policies, more than Federal 
Reserve policies make conditions. 

In fundamentals, the Federal Reserve 
System has had a tripartite policy in 
1928. In the first third of the year, the 
main motif was to restrict the’ flow of 
credit in speculative channels, and to put 
the brakes on speculation. This polity 
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ongestion— 
high labor costs, high rents, high taxes— 














1 ean be 
avoided 





The 
SMALL TOWN 








offers 





a solution to cost-burdened factories 


ANY factory costs are inescapable 

effects of the factory’s environment. 
The factory in a congested metropolis can 
never hope to eliminate the high costs 
which congestion causes until it changes 
its location. 

Here, then, is the reason for the growing 
movement of industries to small commu- 
nities. High taxes are avoided. High land 
costs are left behind. Cramped quarters 
and traffic tie-ups are no longer problems. 
Labor costs decline sharply: in the small 
town a moderate wage scale means a 
greater purchasing power for the worker 
than the inflated wages which must be 


PDDLE- We Re. UTIL T-32 


paid in the big city. Morale—an impor- 
tant element of efficiency—is improved. 
Energy is conserved. Workers are health- 
ier, happier; their status as citizens 
is higher; and with home-owning made 
possible, they are more responsible, in- 
terested, permanent. 

The Middle West Utilities System, pro- 
viding electric power to more than three 
thousand small communities in thirty 
states, has aided many industries in select- 
ing advantageous factory sites. Correspond- 
ence is invited by Industrial Development 
Department, Middle West Utilities Com- 
pany, 72 West Adams Street, Chicago. 
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When writing to Mippte West Uritities Company please menti 
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The South is favored with cheap electricity 
p 

in unlimited quantities. Stream and steam 

power vie with one another to pare American 


manufacturing costs- 


Swiftly and surely industry is coming South 
...to lower costs and larger dividends. 
From hydro and steam plants, Southern util~ 
ities are already producing annually nearly 
3,000,000,000 KWH of electric current. 


In a single section of the South, new indus» 
tries are now locating at the rate of one 
every four days. The whole South is gaining 
wealth and building investment values at 


a fast rate. 


Caldwell & Company is a Southern invest 
ment organization, underwriting and dis 
tributing sound Southern securities. “Shares 
in The South, Inc.” is an investment trust 
which will interest investors desiring to 
share in the South’s diversified and steady 


progress. Write for details. 


¢ ¢ 


CALD 





We Bank on the South + + 


WELL & COMPANY 


e South by electrifying industry 
creating new investment values 
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| was carried out through two raises in ge by 








400 Union Street 
Nashville « Tenn. 


Chicago . Detroit . Cincinnati 
Kansas City . St. Louis . Jackson 
Louisville . Knoxville . Tampa 
Memphis Chattanooga . Dallas 
Greensboro New Orleans 
Birmingham Jacksonville 


Rogers Caldwell &Co.,Inc. 
150 Broadway, New York 
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ARLAC 


Dry Stencils 


are especially good for the 
reproduction of stylus work 
in charts, diagrams and 
drawings. 





Typewritten 
clear and definite. 


Because you'll get better re- 


th Arlac Dry Stencils 


we'll send you one—free. 


ARLAC DRY STENCIL CORPORATION 
419 Fourth Ave. 


Pittsburgh, Penna. 


one free Arlac Dry Stencil for 
.. Duplicator. 












Why use printed or lithographed letterheads when 

genuine ENGRAVED letterheads for corporations, 
manufacturers and private firms are as low as $3.7$ 
thousand. Buy direct and save salesman’s commission, 
Send present letterhead for FREE sketch and samples, 
No obligation, Do it now ! Cathedral of Engraving, 
loc., 1g Langenbergh Building, St. Louis, Missouri, 








if Your Checks OWho Loses’ 


Nine times out o ten, YOU are the one who stands the loss if a 






crook gets hold of your checkand raises it. Don't take any more 
chances! The next check you write may fall into the handsof a check- 
raiser! Make your checks crook-proof withan Arnold Check Writer 
Itcuts the figures right throught he paper and prints with 

acid-proof ink World’s lowest priced check-writer. 


eryone who hasa bank 
Write today for Free 


A present-day necessity for ¢ 
account. Thousands in use 
Trial Offer. 


ARNOLD CHECK WRITER CO. 





856 E. Taylor St., Flint, Mich. 








discount rates of most of the regional] | 


banks and through an open-market 

of selling government securities. The 

cy resulted in interludes of drastic liqui- 

dation of securities in February and jp 

June, but the reactions proved short lived 

in each case. ; 
The second phase of Federal Reserye 

policy was manifest between June and 

September, during which no changes were 


made in rediscount rates and no signifi.” 


cant changes were made in open-market 
policy. Moreover, during the period ]it- 
tle gold was imported or exported. The 
Federal Reserve maintained a hands off 
policy toward the money market. 

The third phase came with the Fall 
season, and was marked by a desire to 
provide funds for legitimate business-and 
agriculture during the period of peak an- 
nual requirements. 

Governor Young, in his address before 
the Indiana Bankers’ Association, plainly 
revealed that the System would expect 
member banks to avail themselves of 
$300,000,000 of Federal Reserve credit 
until the end of the year. The figure was 
based on average seasonal expansions in 
recent years. In order not to encourage 
inflation, Mr. Young declared that the 
banking authorities expected the seasonal 
increase to be paid off after the holidays, 

The midsummer and early Fall resump- 
tion of bull speculation in securities in 
Wall Street was based on anticipation 
that the Federal Reserve would follow the 
policy later outlined. Speculators feel 
that credit under present conditions can- 
not be earmarked, and felt that the Fall 
expansion would mean that restrictive 
operations against speculation would have 
to be temporarily suspended. 

Speculators expected a truce at least 
until next January, when seasonal factors 
will tend to ease the money market and 
when business and agricultural needs will 
be secondary to Federal Reserve obliga- 
tions to prevent excessive use of bank 
credit in speculative channels. The spec- 
ulation of recent months has been based 
on the expectation of a breathing spell 
in the contest between the Federal Re- 
serve and bull security operators. 


HE real conflict, however, is not be- 

tween Wall Street bulls and the Fed- 
eral Reserve, but between excessive bull- 
ishness and the money supply. Ultimate 
factors of supply and demand will be the 
final determinants. Federal Reserve 
policy could prove a decisive factor only 
for short periods. It acts as a shock ab- 
sorber in the money market. 

The inability of the Federal Reserve to 
cope successfully with the mounting totals 
of brokers’ loans is likely to stir discu® 
sion when Congress meets. The La Fol- 
lette resolution in the last. session is per 
haps a forerunner of what may be e% 
pected. : 

Even Senator Carter Glass, of Virginia, 
co-author of the Federal Reserve Act, has 
indicated his belief that amendments t0 
the law may be necessary. He believes 
that the Act has been failing to carry out 
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TO ISTINGUISH between speculation and investment 


is fundamental in the employment of money. Speculation aims at increase of capital 
with attendant risk; investment seeks mainly to conserve capital and insure normal 
income from it. No consistent progress can be made financially by those who confuse 
these divergent purposes. 

Speculation is necessary, to a degree, in the development and functioning of busi- 
ness. But the average person, with surplus funds, should hold to investment. He 
needs safety, but may lose thought of it, grasping for profit. Sometimes the profit 
is made—oftentimes not. Comparatively few can afford to speculate, or are in posi- 
tion to do it intelligently. 

Many people speculate when they think they are investing—or drift away from 
sound investment practice without knowing it. This may happen to bond investors 
who are undecided about when to buy. They lose income by waiting—trying to 
guess the trend of the market—and may have to pay more for their bonds in the 
end. Some watch for every market fluctuation—buy and sell bonds for quick profit, 
and trade from one issue to another, for the same purpose, This leads, sooner or 
later, to weakening the quality of their holdings. 

There are times, of course, when exchange of securities is distinctly advisable. 
And bond holders may benefit substantially over a period of time, in income or 
market appreciation, from purchases made when prices were lower. - Nothing in 
a policy that puts security and income first, precludes profit from sound investment. 


This subject —along with other basic principles to guide investors—is more fully dis- 
cussed in our booklet,‘Essentials of a Sound Investment Policy.” Write for booklet NF-Y 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK 35 Wall Street PHILADELPHIA 111 South Fifteenth Street 
ST. LOUIS 319 North Fourth Street BOSTON 85 Devonshire Street 
MINNEAPOLIS 608 Second Avenue, South 


CHICAGC 201 South La Salle Street 
DETROIT 601 Griswold Street CLEVELAND 925 Euclid Avenue 
MILWAUKEE 425 East Water Street PITTSBURGH 307 Fifth Avenue 





—_ — 


Every Thursday Evening — Hear the «Old Counsellor’ on the Halsey-Stuart Hour 
A unique radio program featuring helpful advice on how to invest your money . . . music by instrumental ensemble 


W-E-A-F and 30 stations associated with the National Broadcasting Company | 
10 P, M, Eastern Standard Time 9 P. M. Central Standard Time 8 Pp. M. Mountain Standard Time | 
+n ene nntmmersenyre 


























When writing to Hausey, Stuart & Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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“What is 


back of these bonds?” 


When you buy bonds from The National City 
Company you get something more than dependable 
income and adequate security of principal. You get 





sc 
‘-) 


NATION'S 


a broad choice of issues, and personal contact with 


bond men well qualified to help you select suitable 


offerings; you get quick service through a chain of 
investment offices in over fifty leading American 
cities, offices interconnected by thousands of miles of 
private wires; you get ready access to up-to-date 
information on your various bond holdings; and, 
finally, you get the broad benefits which come from 
dealing with an organization having a background 
of over a century of financial experience and main- 
taining close contact with investment conditions 


throughout the world. 


The National City 





Our monthly list of 
recommended issues 
will keep you informed 
on attractive current 
offerings. It will 
be sent upon request. 


Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices or representatives in the principal cities of the United States, Canada, Europe, 
China, Japan, India, Australia, South America, Central America and the West Indies. 











Eat and Be Well! 


of which may 
beeasily followed right in your own home,or while trav- 
eling. You will find inthisitle booka wealth of informa- 
tion about food elements and tlicir relation to physical 
welfare. 


CONTROL YOUR WEIGHT WITHOUT DEUGS 
EXERCISES 


OR TIRESOME 


‘ective weight control d acidand bland 
yoy laxative and blood-building diets, and 
diets used in the correction of various 

\" chronic maladies, 
The book is for FREE circulation. Not 
a mail order advertisement. Name 

and address on card will bring it 

without cost or obligation, 














For Displaying Maps, Charts, Advertising, 
Blue Prints, 
Photo- 
graphsand | 
Samples of i 
Merchan- } 
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Like vertical loose-leaf book. 
Both sides of wings used for 
displaying a vast amount of 
material in compact space. 
Built of steel. Various 

styles and sizes. Write _ 
for catalog. . 


a0 
ee ee DISPLAY FIXTURE Co. 
26-936 N. Tenth St., St. Louis, Mo. ,,,, 
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| the purpose of its original sponsorg jq 
preventing Federal Reserve credit ftom 
being diverted from business channels 
into stock-market speculation. 


I ECENT discussions of the Federal 

Reserve Act have beclouded its poli. 
tical background. The Act, which ig ex 
sentially meritorious, though perhaps de. 
fective in certain details, was a political 
compromise. The Republican Party had 
| looked forward to the reestablishment of 
| a central bank, toward which idea the 
| Democratic Party had long been hostile, 
The scheme of twelve regional banks, 
coordinated by a Federal Reserve Board, 
was in the nature of a political compro- 
mise. The Act accordingly set up a 
mechanism different from the central 
banks in other countries. 

The effect of the decentralization has 
been to weaken somewhat the capacity of 
the Federal Reserve System to deal with 
specific situations, such as the excessive 
expansion of speculative credit. ‘Too 
many boards, with conflicting local needs 
and viewpoints, need to be consulted. Ac- 
cordingly, when a blow is struck, it is 
struck with a club padded with reserya- 
tions and exceptions. 

For example, though the System has 
sought to discourage expansion of brok- 
ers’ loans, the rediscount rate in New 
York has been higher than in four other 
regions, including Minneapolis, Rich- 
mond, and San Francisco. That disparity 
tends to encourage the flow of funds from 
the interior into Wall Street. If the idea 
was to get funds out of the stock market, 
it would have been more sensible to have 
reversed the disparity with a 44% per cent 
rate in New York, and a 5 per cent rate 
in Minneapolis. 

Congress, in the Federal Reserve Act, 
expected to punish speculators and to 
exalt business and agriculture. Accord- 
| ingly, the Federal Reserve Act makes 
commercial and agricultural paper eligi- 
ble for rediscount rate at the Federal 

teserve Banks, whereas ordinary collat- 

eral loans (except when the collateral con- 
sists of United States Government secu- 
rities) are ineligible for rediscount. 

The discrimination against Wall Street 
loans has had an effect exactly opposite 
to what the sponsors of the legislation 
intended. Wall Street has become more 
powerful than ever before as a world and 
national financial center, and is absorbing 
more credit than ever before. In making 
Wall Street loans ineligible for rediscount, 
Congress gave the Federal Reserve ale 
thorities a sword of lead, instead of a 
sword of steel, with which to fight spect- 
lation. 

If collateral loans are eligible for redis- 
count, the Federal Reserve could more 
directly influence the situation by placing 
& punitive rate on such paper, whieh 
would be distinctly higher than the rate 
on commercial loans. 

Another proposed change in the law 
would strengthen the disciplinary powers 





| of the Federal Reserve System. The Re 


serve Banks now announce flat rediscount 
If instead, they announced min 
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mum rates, they could use greater dis- 

cretion in punishing recalcitrant member 

panks which refuse to step in line and fol- 

jow the central banking leadership. The 

Bank of England has this discretionary 
er to vary the rate. 

One change in the Act, which officers of 
the System have indorsed, is the raising 
of the period for advances on agricultural 

r from 15 days to three months. 

Another questidn which will challenge 
discussion is a change in reserve require- 
ments. Some influential officers of the 
System feel that the reserve requirements 
on foreign bank deposits in American 
member banks should be raised, for they 
are a call on the nation’s gold supply. 
Another important group feels that re- 
serve requirefments on balances of cor- 
respondent banks should be uniform in all 
eities except New York and Chicago, 
where they should be higher than else- 
where. 

Still another clarification suggested is 
in respect to so-called time deposits, which 
have shown an enormous relative increase 
in recent years. The reserve requirement 
on time deposits, which cannot be with- 
drawn from banks without advance no- 
tice, is much smaller than on demand de- 
posits. The relative growth in time 
deposits has accordingly enabled the 
banks to expand their credit structure out 
of all proportion to increases in gold re- 
serves. Banking students feel that a dis- 
tinction should be made between time 
deposits that represent real savings and 
time deposits of corporations which are 
little different from ordinary demand 
deposits. The question of changing the 
reserve requirements on time deposits will 
also come up for discussion. In private 
conversations among bankers, the topic is 
already being debated. 


OST-WAR speculation is influenced by 

anew factor, the income tax law, 
which distorts ordinary relationships and 
tends to prevent a recurrence of typical 
pre-war stock markets. There are of 
course many wealthy men in the market, 
who have prodigious profits in numerous 
bonanza industrial stocks. If they would 
sell out and take profits, those who are 
in the upper brackets of the income taxes 
would have to give one-fifth of profits to 
the Federal Government as a tax. If 
they do not realize their profit through a 
sale, they pay no tax. Accordingly, many 
regard the twenty per cent tax as a 
margin, which will protect them from 
stock-market reactions. 

For example, if a stock should react 
to an amount which corresponds with 
the tax, the holder, who sat through the 
reaction, would be no worse off than if 
he sold out at the peak, and shared his 
gains with the Government. Accord- 
ingly, other things being equal, the pros- 
perous holder is encouraged to specu- 
late on further advances in good stocks. 
Conversely, tax factors influence holders 
promptly to take losses in less favored 
stocks, for they can deduct their losses 
from taxable income. Thus, the tax 
factor tends to exaggerate advances, on 
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To officers of 
corporations 


The Equitable acts in 
the following corporate 
trust capacities: 


1. As trustee under 
mortgages and deeds of 
trust, securing bonds 
of railroad, public util- 
ity and industrial cor- 
porations. 


2. As transfer agent 
and registrar of stock. 
(In the transfer of even 
a single share of stock 
there are thirty-five sep- 
arate steps. Each one 
of them is vital to a 
proper transfer; if a 
single error is made, con- 
fusion, loss of time and 
expense will result.) 


3. As depositary under 
protective agreements 
or under plans of reor- 
ganization of railroad, 
public utility and in- 
dustrial corporations. 


4. As agent and depos- 
itary for voting trus- 
tees. 


5. As assignee or re- 
ceiver for corporations 
under action for the 
protection of creditors. 


6. As fiscal agent for 
the payment of bonds, 
and coupons of states, 
municipalities and cor- 
porations. 


Without incurring any 
obligation, consult the 
nearest office of The 
Equitable with regard 
to any of the services 
rendered by our Cor- 
porate Trust Depart- 
ment. 


Potect 
yourself 


against these 


costly errors 


In the transfer of even a single 
share of stock there are thirty- 
five important steps. An error in 
any one of them will result in con- 
fusion, loss of time and expense. 

By appointing The Equitable 
transfer agent the proper execu- 
tion of this phase of business is 


assured. 


Read the column at the left... 
then send for our booklet, Te 
Equitable Trust Company of New 
York, Transfer Agent. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY |} 


OF NEW YORK 
11 BROAD STREET 


DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 


PHILADELPHIA: Packard Building 


BALTIMORE: Keyser Building, 
Calvert and Redwood Sts. 


CHICAGO: 16 South La Salle Se. 
SAN FRANCISCO: Financial Center Building 
ATLANTA: Healey Building 


LONDON PARIS MEXICO CITY 


Total resources more than $500,000,000 
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When writing to Tue Equvitaste Trust Company or New Yorx please mention Nation’s Business 
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«Monthly Publications 


of Interest to Investors 


A S A PART of our regular service to stock and 
bond buyers, we issue monthly three pub- 
lications containing current information of 


interest to investors. 
INVESTMENT SUGGESTIONS 1st day of month 
INVESTMENT REVIEW 15th day of month 
Green Book or Securities 20th day of month 
If you will send this advertisement to any 

of our offices, checking the issues you destre, 

we shall be glad to send you sample copies 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


EsTaABLisHep 1888 


NEW YORK 
PROVIDENCE 


BOSTON 
DETROIT 


CHICAGO 
PORTLAND, ME. 


CLEVELAND 
PITTSBURGH 


Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, 
and Pittsburgh Stock Exchanges 





| folk. 
| the new policy of Sears, Roebuck & Com- 





























HE BEDAUX METHOD OF 

MEASURING HUMAN EFFORT 
FIXES THE DEGREE TO WHICH IN- 
DUSTRIAL LABOR IS UTILIZED. 
IT IS A PRACTICAL MEANS OF 
PLACING THE RIGHT MAN ON 
THE RIGHT JOB. 


Tue Cuas. E. Bepaux ComMPpaANIES 


The application of 4 common aenominator in 
the measurement of human power was origt- 
nated by Chas. E. Beaaux. %~ “ “ 


Today, this principle 1 successfully applied un- 


der his personal control in industrial plants. 


Tue Cuas. E. Bepaux Co. ov N. Y., Inc... Tae Cuas. E. Bepaux Co. or Itx1No1s, Inc. 


New York City Chicago 


Tue Cuas. E. Bepaux Co. or Pactric Srates, Inc 
Portland, Ore. 


Socrzra IraciaNa Bepaux. . Deutscne Bepaux Grsecuscuart, M. B. H. 
Turin, Italy Hannover, Germany 


Cras. E. Bepaux, Lrp. 
London, England 











; towns. 





the one hand, and to quicken reaetions 

on the other. : 
OPULATION shifts as a result of 
movement from farms to cities haye 

a direct effect on recent striking ¢ 

in merchandising. The great mail-order 


_ houses, whose catalogs appealed chiefly 
| to country folk, have in the good year 


1928 been rapidly opening retail stores 
in the cities to get the patronage of urban 
That is the primary meaning of 


pany, which now operates about 170 re. 
tail stores, including 30 large depart. 
ment stores. , 

Montgomery Ward & Company, per- 
ceiving the trend toward good roads and 
a motorized civilization, is‘also planning 
to put retail stores in smaller towns, go 
that their own patrons can get the ad- 
ditional stimulus of visualizing produets, 
The smaller Ward stores will compete 
with its catalog, but the management 
hopes that the new stores will also com- 
pete with the catalogs of competing mail- 
order houses. 

By the end of 1928, Ward expects to 
have more than 150 stores, and its ulti- 
mate announced goal is 1,500, a poliey 
which would take the chain into small 
sy the end of the summer, 130 
were in operation. Unlike the older 
groups of department stores, the new 
stores of the two great mail-order houses 
constitute real chains, with centralized 
buying and management. 


( NE of the principal mail-order exeeu- 

tives in the country told me, in ex- 
plaining the new policy of opening retail 
stores, that the mail-order business in 
the United States reached its peak in 
1920. The subsequent enormous increases 
in sales of Sears, Roebuck and Montgom- 
ery Ward did not represent a growth of 
the industry, but an encroachment on the 
sales of weaker competitors, some of 
whom have since discontinued. This 
movement of encroachment has spent 
itself, and the store policy is designed to 
open new avenues for expansion. Both 
Sears and Ward seem entirely satisfied 
with the success of the stores thus far 
opened, 


| N accordance with Senator Brookhart’s 
resolution, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission has already made _ preliminary 
skirmishes in the matter of investigating 
chain-store growth and methods. From 
a different viewpoint, the Department 
of Commerce is actively engaged in 
showing small independent merchants 
how to compete more effectively against 
the chains. Secretary W. F. Whiting, 
Herbert Hoover’s successor, told me: 

“T think that there is a place for the 
small unit in the future business of the 
country. I know, however, that the small 
man feels appreheusive at present 
cause of the encroachment of chains and 
of large scale manufacturers. Examina- 
tion discloses, however, that there are 
territories which the large companies cal- 
not profitably cultivate. We believe that 
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the smaller man has a role to play in 
the future if he will heighten his effi- 


“Big business has learned that it has 


heen necessary to change its methods in 
gecordance with changing conditions, and 
little business must do the same if it 
ig to be successful. The Department of 
Commerce, through cost studies, through 
critical examination of existing methods, 
and through acting as an exchange of in- 
formation, purposes to help the small 
business man heighten his efficiency.” 


LTHOUGH the inefficient merchant 
who fails to understand costs is 
doomed, mere smallness does not imply 
failure in the future. All the great chain- 
store executives recognize that there is 
a permanent place for the small mer- 
chant of taste and distinction who can 
sell his personality to his community. In 
style merchandise, the small man is in 
position to compete with the chains, 
for he can better analyze local needs and 
preferences. Style merchandise is so 
subject to mercurial changes that it does 
not lend itself to quantity purchases by 
chains, which are best equipped to 
specialize in stable merchandise. 


ANKERS have at last begun to prac- 

tice what they preach. They have 
begun to analyze their own costs of opera- 
tion, and to eliminate unprofitable ac- 
tivities. 

“In many localities,” according to Paul 
P. Brown, secretary of the North Caro- 
lina Bankers’ Association, “banks have 
been enabled to pay increased dividends 


? 


.as a result of the adoption of the charge 


on unprofitable accounts. This shows 
the heavy losses which they had been 
absorbing and the amounts of which 
they had been depriving their stock- 
holders through loss of earnings to which 
they were entitled. 

“In 18 or more states, the banks have 
during the past year reduced the interest 
paid on time deposits and this has re- 
sulted in a considerable saving to the 
banks,” 


HE farmers’ troubles, according to 

Dean H. L. Russell, of the University 
of Wisconsin College of Agriculture, are 
largely ascribable to the stream line waist. 

“I wonder,” the academician remarked, 
‘if we really appreciate how feed habits 
are changing. ‘Slenderizing,’ so fashion- 
able in certain circles, is materially reduc- 
ing the per capita use of food with a 
large group of the population. The 
streamline waist is bad for the Ameri- 
can farmer.” 

In a more serious vein, Dean Russell 
a ; 
“One of the most effective ways the 
hands of farm leadership could be 
strengthened would be a nonpolitical, 
honemotional study of the problems of 
taxation, with the object in view of plac- 
ing this important and necessary attri- 
bute of government on a sound and mod- 
ern basis. Eighty per cent of all taxes paid 
m the United States is paid by real 
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--+-4 WhCVE ExeCUMUES, 100, 
have weal omg condvicons 


(EE you chief executives want your workmen to 
have ideal living conditions. The faét that so many industries 
have picked Oakland for their Pacific Coast branches is proof 
enough of the importance of this consideration. 


But how many of you, in considering Oakland...or anywhere else... 
have thought of living conditions as they affect those immediate sub- 
ordinates of yours in whom you will vest the responsibility for the 
successful operation of your branch? 


Give men good surroundings and they will do their best work. An 
executive’s state of mind is often reflected in the quarterly statement. 
Oakland, for more than economic reasons, means profit. 


Picture hill-set, winding streets, lovely homes, superb schools, effec- 
tive churches; recognize climate that invites year-round outdoor life, 
found here in widest variety, teasing golf courses, congenial clubs, 
yachting, riding, swimming; healthy diversions ad infinitum. And Oak- 
land is the center of California’s great vacation land! 


Isn't Oakland the kind of a city you’d pick for your own home? 
Think, then, of the men you'll send West! 


The Oakland Bank will gladly serve you confidentially 
in your consideration of Oakland. Write for full details 
of our service to prospective Oakland manufadluring and 
distributing enterprises. 


THE OAKLAND BANK 


COMMERCIAL - SAVINGS [Established in 1867] TRUST « SAFE DEPOSIT 
TWELFTH & BROADWAY :OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


628 


When writing to Tue Osxiann Bank please mention Nation’s Busines 
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Considering Merger? 


In rendering reports for merg- 
ers, American Appraisals may 
include property valuations, 
economic reports, data for re- 
constructing earnings state- 
ments and retrospective analyses 
of depreciation and fixed charges 
for equalizing earning histo- 


ries of the merging companies. 


THE 


AMERIGAN APPRAISAL 
GOMPANY 


A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
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NY ARTICLE in this or any other issue of 
NATION’S BUSINESS will be reprinted at your 
request for distribution among friends, business 

associates, employes and others. 

These reprints, in attractive and highly readable 
form, are furnished at cost, plus postal charges. 

Fill in and return the coupon below and we will 
quote you cost prices in any quantity. 


NATION’S BUSINESS, U. S. Chamber of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
PLEASE send me reprint cost information on the article 
ae __by- 


ADDRESS 
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estate. When land. values were ms 
steadily the burden of taxation wag not 


disproportionately severe, but with th 
terrific deflation which has occurred with 9% 
in the last decade in farm real estate, the — 
crushing weight of the land tax burdey | 


has in many cases now become unbearable. 
The ratio of land tax to the cash rent of 
farms formerly was about 1/10 to 1/8 of 
the rent received, but it has now risen jp 


many places to 1/3 and even 1/2 of the : 


income. What is needed is a nop. 
political study of the whole field with the 
end in view of recognizing that greater 
justice and equality will come by transfer 


of larger proportion of real-estate taxes’ | 


to other types of taxation.” 


Tas preparation of a final four-power 
plan of consolidation for all the rajl- 


roads of the East, which could be gub. ~ 


mitted to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, is being delayed by further dif. 
ferences on a number of specific points 
between the Pennsylvania and the other 
three trunk lines involved. All interested 
groups, however, express hope that ulti- 
mate agreement is not far off. 








Two British Views 
of America 


NGLAND has discovered that poli- 
tics, and not economies, will be the 
basis for deciding our presidential 

election. And just by way of giving assur- 
ance that there is no novelty in this find- 
ing, an article in the London Times rules 
out economics with saying “that never 
happens in any country; it certainly 
never happens in America.” It must be 
that the writer believes American poli- 
ties is never adjourned, for he reports 
that 


all the careful weighing in Congress or in 
the councils of the executive of such ques 
tions as the electoral advantages or dis- 
advantages of measures for agricultural re- 
lief or for flood relief in Missouri is sub- 
ordinated after ali to a political tradition 
and a political appeal. The political m 
terest, expressed in the conventional forms, 
does dominate, and the confused economi¢ 
interests that differ so greatly from zone 
to zone over a wide territory enter as one 
of many elements into a contest of party 
sentiment. 


Observed from a British watch tower, 


| we provide this picture, 





The United States is changing fast; the 
sense of change is acute but obscure, The 
political machinery does not change, and 
the presidential election will proceed along 
the old -lines. The new abounding 
America puzzles the world. Apparently it 
puzzles American politicians hardly less. 


But where all is change, as in these 
States, it should not seem strange that 


| we are a little mystified ourselves by the 


| 
| 


kaleidoscope of time. Possibly our pe 
litical platitudes are the only stable prod- 
ucts of our civilization. At least, we cam 
count on them for “no yearly models, but 
continual amendment.” 
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The New Age of 


Auctioneering 


(Continued from page 82) 

tors of estates, institutions, investors, 
operators, speculators and builders have 
come to realize that “Honesty is the best 
policy,” and that if they have confidence 
in the auctioneer they must give him a 
free hand in conducting the promotion of 
the sale and the actual sale itself. 

For instance, a large and wealthy land 
owner dies and leaves his heirs and the 
executors of his will saddled with a large 
tract of land. Taxes and interest make 
rapid progress in depleting the value of 
the equity, and the owners frequently are 
completely in the dark as to the best way 
in which to handle the disposition of the 
property. They survey the market, and 
then find that the cost of advertising and 
selling the property privately is a very 
expensive proceeding, one involving a tre- 
mendous amount of hard, driving work, 
night and day, and the uncertainty as to 
whether or not the selling campaign will 
be successful. 


He Knows the Market 


N the other hand, a capable and ex- 

perienced real estate auctioneer, with 
a well-trained personnel, always has his 
fingers on the pulse of the market and is 
in the best possible position to give a 
quick answer to the question as to whether 
or not the property can be marketed. He 
is fully equipped to handle a short and 
snappy selling campaign and the owners 
of the property are relieved of the han- 
dling of all the detail in that connection. 

If any of the readers of this article have 
ever gone through with a private develop- 
ment and sale of a large tract of land, 
involving the supervision of hundreds of 
salesmen, the physical improvement of 
the property, the advertising and the 
actual selling, they know that a private 
sale of this character is no sinecure; and 
that a properly conducted public auction 
sale is the quickest and most economical 
method of converting real estate holdings 
into cash. 

To this combination of conditions and 
circumstances we owe the establishment, 
success and popularity of one of the big- 
gest businesses in the world—a business 
that has led hundreds of thousands of the 
population of the United States to home 
ownership and the investment of their 
money in a sound security, one that they 
themselves control and that is not subject 
to man‘pulation while they retain control. 

In this connection, I may state, without 
fear of contradiction, that a very large 
part of the city of New York and many 
other cities in the United States and Can- 
ada, would still be vacant and unim- 
proved land had the homeseekers of New 
York not been given the opportunity to 
purchase these tracts of land, in separate 
lots, at public auction sales. Instead, the 

omeseekers would be compelled to wait 
upon the willingness and ability of the 
owners to develop and sell the tracts 
by private treaty. 
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Associated Gas and Electric Company 


(Incorporated under the Laws of the State of New York, U.S. A.) 





CAPITALIZATION 
August, 1928 


Capital Stocks and Surplus 


Equity Stocks, 2,274,691 shares without par value: 

700,000 shares Class A Stock and 300,000 shares 

Class B Stock at liquidation price $35 a share; 

1,274,691 shares Common Stock at stated value 

plus surplus but excluding reserves............. $45,648,607 
Cumulative Preferred Stocks, including all Convert- 

ible Obligations which are now or shortly con- 

vertible at Company's option into preferred stocks, ~ 

all of equal rank, 855,984 shares without par value- 

150,722 shares $3.50 Dividend Series at liquidation 

price $50 a share, and 302,883 shares $6 Dividend 

Series, 285,638 shares $6.50 Dividend Series and 

116,741 shares $7 Dividend Series at liquidation 

RIT ND OEMs ss os a div Zoe's Fécwtnaneccns 78,062,300 $123,710,907 





Funded Debt 
46% and 544% Convertible Gold Debentures and 


5 % Gold Debenture Bonds. .........'.....5...: 88,854,200 
The aggregate of funded debt and stocks of underlying companies, in- 
cluding $17,979,500 of Associated Electric Company 414% Gold Bonds, 
due 1953, outstanding with the public... ..... 2.2... 000s k llbbw one $48,921,278 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


FREDERICK T. HEPBURN 
F. T. Hepburn & Co. 


HOWARD C. HOPSON 


Vice-President and Treasurer 


SANFORD J. MAGEE 
Vice-President and General Manager 


JOHN I. MANGE 
President 
FARIS R. RUSSELL 
Vice-President, National Bank of Commerce in New York 


CHARLES W. BEALL 
Harris, Forbes & Co. 

FREDERICK S. BURROUGHS 
Harris, Forbes & Co. 

JOHN M. DALY 
Vice-President 


HENRY D. FITCH 
Vice-President 


CONSOLIDATED EARNINGS FROM 1927 ANNUAL REPORT 





Gross Earnings and Other Income. ................. $35,296,741 
Operating Expenses, Maintenance and Taxes........ 18,264,655 

Net Earnings Ae Bio aE eR $17,032,086 
Fixed Charges and Other Income Deductions. . . 9,074,703 


Net Income 


$ 7,957,383 





Dividends on Preferred Stock................ 334535507 
Balance. .... Pa See weld eee $ 4,503,876 
Provision for Replacement and Renewals............ 1,698,731 
ais 6 ak asi aca wey ie. See $ 2,805,145 
Class A Priority Dividends ($2.00 per share) 975,714 
Remainder for Other Dividends and Surplus. .... $ 1,829,431 


Copies of Annual Report for 1927 and Balance Sheet at May 31, 
1928 reflecting recent financing of Associated Gas and 
Electric Company are now ready 


61 Broadway, New York City 














When writing to Associatep Gas & Exectric Company: please mention Nation's Business 
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H OW you 


heat your factory 
has a big effect on 


PRODUCTION 





What You Want 


1. You want a system that helps create ideal working 
conditions. 

2. You want heat quickly in the mornings. 

3. You wani side walls and floor space clear of heating 
apparatus. 

4, You want to be able to control heat locally. 

5. You want this with minimum steam cost. 


What No Other Heating 
System Will Give You 


1. Wing overhead henting, systems don’t blow hot air 
on your workmen. hey create a continuous, 
healthful circulation of warmed air through the 
plant. They mix the air they heat with the cold 
ait beneath. They do away with drafts. 

2. The air heated by Wing Units circulates; therefore 
its effect is felt immediately. The fans prevent the 
hot air from banking up under the roof. 

3. Wing Heaters are featherweight. They can be in- 
stalled overhead in any type of building. Steam lines 
are overhead. 

4. Each Wing Unit can be regulated independently. 

5. Since Wing Heaters circulate a// the air they heat, 
steam is not wasted in heating the roof. 


The Wing System is unique. Study it 
before you install a beating system. Send 
for our new catalog explaining it in detail. 


L. J. WING MEG. CO. 
Dept. N 


7th Ave. at 14th St. New York City 








When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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In a Land that Used to Be 


(Continued from page 35) 
very noticeable until about the close of 
the World War. Population had de- 
clined previously to this time but it wus 
mainly owing to the extinction of the 


rural hamlet industries and handicrafts: 
and because the young men and womer® 


had gone to the world outside. Once a 
boy had a taste of war time wages and 
hours, he registered a vow that never, 
never again would he try to grub a living 
from a Pharsalia hillside. Literally that 
entire generation was lost to the farm. 


All American District 

HERE are very many regions of farm 

abandonment where the retreating 
American had been supplanted by a popu- 
lation of recent European origin, willing to 
accept a lower standard of living. Most 
frequently it is the Pole who has done 
this. Less commonly Finns, Lithuanians, 
Russians—indeed representatives of al- 
most every nation of Europe may be 
found on these farms. But not so in 
Pharsalia. Two or three years ago ac- 
cording to a survey made by the New 
York State College of Agriculture, there 
was not a single alien family in the town- 
ship. Very recently I was told that one 


or two Italian families had come in. 


In many localities in New York as well 
as New England the term “Yankee” still 
designates the native stock. In Phar- 
salia this Yankee farmer has gone but 
he has left no successor. 

Understand me, farming in Pharsalia 
even at its best, which was during the 
generation that preceded the Civil War, 
could never be called really prosperous. 

Such a golden age as Pharsalia ever had 
was represented by nothing more than 
this—that there was a time now three- 
quarters of a century ago, when the town 
was almost completely divided into farms 
and when on every farm was a family. 
They were a brave and hardy folk who 
uncomplainingly performed the Herculean 
labors of a pioneer hill farm, who by stern 
necessity practiced to the full the Spartan 
virtues of industry and economy, who 
achieved a certain success according to 
the simple and narrow standards of their 
day. 

Because they had never heard of 
broader and easier ways of life they were 
well content. I find it very easy to be- 
lieve the the sum total of human happi- 
ness among them was not less than in the 
world outside. In the age of the cradle 
and scythe and flail and hoe they man- 
aged to compete with the world but every 
mechanical advance that came to agri- 
culture made their position the more dif- 
ficult. 

What then have the vicissitudes of the 
changing years brought to Pharsalia? As 
has been said, in 1925 the population 
was almost exactly 40 per cent of what 
it was in 1860. 

In 1924 the New York State College of 
Agriculture made an exhaustive economic 
and social survey of the town. There still 
remained 97 farm operators as compared 


with the 235 farmers of 1845. These had 
lived in the town for an average period of 
35 years and their age was on the ay 

48. In other words the young men haye 
gone and it is middle aged men and gray- 
beards who hold the land. Of the men on 
the farms, 80 per cent had been born ip 
Chenango County ard none had been born 
outside the United States. The total 
acreage of the town 13 25,445. In sixty 
per cent of the town a survey of the 
houses was made. It showed 38 oeey. 
pied houses, 50 vacant houses and 45 


farms where the houses had fallen or had ' 


burned. This was four years ago and 
the exodus still continues. 

Very recently on a day in late June 
when brilliant sunshine and deep blue 
sky with now and then a wanderip 
fleecy cloud made the Pharsalia hills soft 
and beautiful, I drove for many miles 
back and forth over the grass grown, 
rutted roads that thread the hills and 
valleys of this land that used to be. 

I explored long-vacant houses and 
mused beside cellar holes and tried to re- 
construct the lives of the men and women 
who here lived and wrought and passed 
away. 

Economically Pharsalia may not bulk 
very large, but say what you will, there 
is pathos—perhaps romance—in this for- 
saken land. By the cellar holes after all 
the years certain plants still survive which 
speak of the efforts of these folk to bring 
to their homes and lives some little touch 
of grace and beauty. 

The lilac, the botanists say, came origi- 
nally from Persia, at least from eastern 
Europe, but here on these New York hills, 
half way around the globe from home, 
each June it flaunts its purple bloom and 
flings its fragrance to the air. 


Long Ago Deserted 


HAT same June day the jonquil still 

stared the grass around the worn door 
stone and the little hardy old-fashioned 
tea-rose still speaks of other days. I also 
found clumps of bleeding heart amid the 
rank grass and in many cases a familiar 
but unnamed shrub which later will be 
thickly set with white, waxy berries. Like 
the lilac it persists through the genera- 
tions. I freely confess to the habit of 
haunting neglected cemeteries and to 
dreaming beside cellar holes. 

I say that the questions pertaining to 
our many Pharsalias scattered over the 
old northeastern states are not primarily 
economic questions. In a country as vast 
as this with wealth and resources so in- 
calculable, it is a very small matter that 
some hundreds of thousands of farm peo- 
ple should change their mode of life or 
that some hundreds of millions of dollars 
should disappear from the assessor’s rolls. 

Probably we ought to be glad that these 
people have at length given up what was 
always a struggle and as industrial work- 
ers have found for themselves opportunl- 
ties and leisure and financial rewards 
such as they could never have wrung from 
their inhospitable soil. 
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The oldest frame house in the oldest 
American settlement, This was built 
in St, Augustine, Florida, more than 
250 years ago. The original cypress, 
unpainted, is weather tight today, 


$ c 
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A wood that fights its own battles 


—whether you paint it or not 


VEN without the pro- 

tection of paint, heart 
grade Tidewater Red Cy- 
press defeats weather at 
every turn. To achieve bet- 
ter appearance and even 
greater durability, paint is, 
of course, desirable. But 
artificial protection is not 
essential. 


Consider the saving this 
long-lived lumber effects in 
all construction where dur- 
ability is most severely 
tested. Consider its econ- 
omy for all construction 
where upkeep and deprecia- 
tion must be shaved down 
to the last dollar. 


In your business and in your 
home, use this Wood Eter- 
nal. Its first cost is your 
last cost. It knows no re- 


tt TIDEWATER RED 

















Here’s a real “acid test.” Cypress is used 
more than any other wood for acid tanks. 
Wherever wood meets moisture of any 
nature, specify Tidewater Red Cypress, 


placement or repairs. After 
you build, you will never 
have to pay another carpen- 
ter’s bill. 


As an experienced investor, 
as a shrewd purchaser, you 
will, of course, want to test 
this durable wood. But for 
exterior uses be sure you 
get “heart grade Tidewater 


Red Cypress,” for there are 
different types of cypress. 
The finest qualities are 
found only in the “coastal 
type” red cypress grown on 
the lower Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts. 


*‘Money Saved for Build- 
ers’’—sent free. Complete 
data on Tidewater Red Cy- 
press, and suggestions for 
cutting down the operating 
expenses of your business 
and your home, await you 
in “Money Saved for Build- 
ers.’ This interesting book- 
let will be sent free on your 
request, together with a 
pamphlet on the industrial 
uses of this long-lived wood. 


Southern Cypress Manufac- 
turers Association, Barnett 
Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 





ta THE WOOD ETERNAL 


When writing to Sournern Cypress Manvuracrurers Association please mention Nation's Business 


CYPRESS 
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WHAT I’VE BEEN READING 


RICK was always a handsome fel- 
low. When he walked along. the 
street people followed him with 
their eyes. Finely tailored, well 
built, his ruddy complexion showing 
through his smartly trimmed beard, he 
suited the popular fancy of how a multi- 
millionaire should look. 
At twenty-one Frick was on the way 
to fortune. His early ventures were fi- 
nanced with money borrowed 


By WILLIAM FEATHER 


ties that made people like Carnegie. 

Carnegie was a pretty hard egg him- 
self, but he could laugh, smile, joke, kid, 
and do the silly things that made him 
appear human. Harvey says “Frick 
hardly ever laughed.” 

It is amusing to read the correspond- 
ence between Carnegie and Frick; the 
former gay and airy, the latter solemn 
and precise. 


was then twenty-seven—appeared for 
his first interview with the lion of Wall 
Street. 
“The two sat down,” relates Harvey, 
“T understand,” said Mr. Morgan 
brusquely, “that your father wants to 
sell his Minnesota ore properties and 
has authorized you to act for him. How 
much do you want for them?” 
Young Mr. Rockefeller rose from his 
chair and, in an even tone, re- 





from members of his family, or 
from friends who were im- 
pressed by his ability. His 
grandfather owned the Over- 
holt whisky distillery at Pitts- 
burgh which meant there was 
money about. He bought or 
optioned coal lands, and built 
coke ovens, anticipating that 
coke would be in great demand 
by the steel makers. 

So it turned out and at thirty 
Frick was worth a million. The 
struggle had been hard, and at 
times ruin seemed certain. 
Without faith and courage 
Frick could not have survived 

Later Andrew Carnegie 
chose Frick as his right-hand 
man for the management of 
the steel mills. And what prof- 
its he made! In 1888 before 
Frick took hold the profits 
were $1,991,555. Under the 
first year of his management 


they jumped to $3,540,000. In but 


1900, Frick’s last year with 
Carnegie, profits were flowing 
in at the rate of $60,000,000 
a year. 

Frick, in 1901, received in 
exchange for his interest in the 
Carnegie Company these se- 
curities in the new Steel Cor- 
poration: 





It is activity-mad. 
and it keeps score in dollars. 
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QUOTABLE QUOTES 


of the Month 


Tuere Is not a state that could not reduce taxes 
if its activities were pared down to the funda- 
mentals for which government exists. 


L. G. HARDMAN, 
Governor of Georgia 


Ir you cannot bring the principles of religion to 
bear upon the things of business, then business 
loses its moral character and its charm. 


RIGHT REV. JAMES E. FREEMAN, 
Bishop of Washington 


TRUE MEN, in politics, must be animated by the 
humane and devout sense; they must have a regard, 
a love and a deep vision toward their own fellow 
creatures. 


BENITO MUSSOLINI 


WE Live in an age renowned for its efficiency, 
. it builds an $8,000,000 moving picture 
temple in which to show thirty-cent pictures. 


H. E. LUCCOCK, 


Professor, Yale University 


America Is not dollar-mad in the miser’s manner. 
It likes the game of business; 


PAUL M. MAZUR, 
Economist 
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plied: 

“It is true I am authorized 
to speak for my father in such 
matters, Mr. Morgan, but I 
have no information to the ef- 
fect that he wishes to dispose 
of his ore properties; in point 
of fact, I am confident that 
he has no such desire.” 

“And what did Mr. Mor- 
gan say?” quietly asked Mr, 
tockefeller when his son re- 
peated his remarks. 

“Mr. Morgan said nothing; 
he sat quite silent.” 

“And what did you do?” 

“I picked up my hat and, 
bowing as courteously as I 
know how, I said ‘If that is 
all, Mr. Morgan, I bid you 
good afternoon,’ and walked 
out. Did I do right?” 

Mr. Rockefeller meditated 
for an instant and replied 
thoughtfully: 

“Whether what you said 
was right or wise, I would not 
venture to judge; time alone 
can answer that question; but 
I may say to you, my son, 
that if I had been in your 
place, I should have done pre- 
cisely what you did.” 

The next move was Mor- 
gan’s. He induced Frick to eall 
on the elder Rockefeller. It 








SS Se ae $15,800,000 
Preferred stock (7%) 23,767,940 
Common stock..... 21,832,440 


Not counting a few outside invest- 
ments, some in partnership with his close 
friend, Andrew W. Mellon, now Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, these securities rep- 
resented his earnings in thirty-one years 
of business life. He was now fifty-one. 


( ORGE HARVEY pumps as much 
warmth into Frick as he can, but the 
man is revealed as what is sometimes 
called a cold potato. His genius as a 
financier and manufacturer is undeni- 
able, but one seeks vainly for the quali- 


"Henry Clay Frick, the Man,by George 
Harvey. Charles Seribner’s Sons, New 


York, $5 


rt extraordinary incident is related 
by Harvey. At the last minute of 
the negotiations, preliminary to public 
announcement of the formation of the 
United States Steel Corporation, J. P. 
Morgan was told that he ought to ac- 
quire the Rockefeller ore properties in 
the Mesabi district to “round out” the 
enterprise. Morgan, already weary of 
his task, growled, but was induced to 
call on Rockefeller, Sr. Rockefeller was 
agreeable to an offer, but pleaded that 
he had retired from business, and that 
such matters were in the hands of his 
son, John D. Jr. Morgan, therefore, 
invited John D. Jr., to call, and at 
the appointed hour, the young man—he 


should be stated here that 
Morgan and Judge Gary had 
arrived at a figure which they regarded 
as “outside.” This irritated Rockefeller. 
After a brief talk with Frick in which he 
explained his view, he unexpectedly 
asked Frick to represent him in the 
transaction. 

The price which Rockefeller received 
was $5,000,000 more than the “out- 
side figure.” A few years later it de- 
veloped that the price was really very 
low. 


FOLLOWING the launching of the 
United States Steel Corporation, 
there was trouble. The stock sank 
slowly. The bottom was reached in 
January, 1904, when the common 
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YOUR BEST 
CUSTOMERS 


are your competitors 
best prospects 





ST. PAUL - SAULT STE. MARIE 


- CHICAGO - 


HEN you fish, you go where 
you believe fishing to be 
good. When you hunt, you go 
where you think there is game. 
When you are after business, you 
go where business is.  Fishless 
streams, gameless country, arid 
markets are not knowingly sought 
by any man with a predilection for 
results. 

It is obvious then why your best 
customers are your competitors’ 
best prospects. They are known 
producers of rich profits. The 
keenest directing minds, the most 
resourceful salesmen combine their 
efforts to divert these profits into 
a competitive till. 

Whether this diversion will be 
prevented depends not altogether 
upon your ability to out-think and 
out-sell your competitors, but 
largely upon the loyalty of your 
customers. How strong is the bond 


NEW YORK - SAN FRANCISCO 





HAVANA = 
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by which you hold them? If you 
render a satisfactory service, if 
your goods fill your customers’ 
needs, you have established the 
basis of loyalty, it is true. But 
don’t forget that loyalty is strength- 
ened tenfold by friendship. 

To keep your customers make 
them feel this personal relationship. 
Make them feel your own friend- 
liness. You can do it through 
Remembrance Advertising. 
Remembrance Advertising is the 
friendliest advertising in the world. 
It is friendly both in expression and 
in intent. Let us tell you about it 
—how it fills a gap in the campaigns 
of corporations spending millions 
in national advertising—how it does 
a complete advertising job for the 
small business concern. Send for 
booklet. A Remembrance Advertis- 
ing plan for your business will be 
outlined on request. No obligation. 


MEXICO CITY - HONOLULU 


BROWN & BIGELOW 


Remembrance Advertising 








Name 


Brown & Bicetow, Dept. M, St. Paul, Minnesota 


Please outline Remembrance Advertising plan for my business, and send booklet. 
o obligation incurred. 





Address 





Nature of Business 











When writing to Brown & Bice.ow please mention Nation's Business 
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——_ a ET” or “DRY” problems 
are not always matters of politics. Sometimes 
—many times—they are matters of proper hu- 
midification. Manufacturing volume, profits and 
quality of product interest manufacturers—and 
it is in these fields that properly designed hu- 
midification systems have proven themselves. 

ParkSpray Humidification Systems add mois- 
ture as and only when needed; compensate for 
the natural drying-out process that is going on 
in nearly every factory. 

A particular problem to which you have 
not yet found the answer may not be insur- 
mountable. Our engineers have helped to solve 
many such. 

The value of ParkSpray humidification and en- 
gineering skill is evidenced in several thousand 


installations, covering dozens of industries. 


Write for portfolio of humidification facts 
showing what ParkSpray installations have done 
for other industries. 


ParkS pray. 


Humidification Systems 
ASOT ORE US OID ERE EN 


Parks -Cramer Company 


975 Main Street, Fitchburg, Massachusetts 


Wher priting to Panks-CeamMen COMPANY we mention Nation's Busine 
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struck 834 and the preferred came close : 
to 50. Business was bad and the com. 
pany was not earning its dividends 
Rumors mentioned a receivership, 

At this juncture an incident oceurped 
which showed that great men bear bun. 
dens in proportion to their greatnegg, 

Morgan, fearful, consulted Frick 
Frick recommended stoppage of the diyi. 
dends on the common stock, reduetign 
of dividends on the preferred, and com. 
plete reorganization of the operating foree, 

Morgan agreed to all suggestions e. 
cept that relating to preferred dividends 
Tears came to his eyes, and he said that 
if the dividends were not paid on the 
preferred stock he could not face going 
downtown on the following day. 

All turned in, and aided by good 
fortune, earnings picked up. Before the 
close of 1906, the preferred had climbed 
from 50% to 113% ‘and the common 
from 834 to 50%. 

So overwhelming were the problems 
incidental to the formation and estab. 
lishment of the Steel Corporation that 
one wonders that Morgan ever had the 
courage to tackle another consolidation, 


RANK KENT'S “Political Behavior” 

is the best handbook on polities that 
has been published since “The Prince” 
by Machiavelli—at least it is the best] 
have read! The author properly de 
scribes the contents in a sub-title “The 
heretofore unwritten laws, customs and 
principles of politics as practiced in the 
United States.” It is a rollicking book, 
full of meat for those who must take 
politics seriously, and full of amusement 
for those who are indifferent to jobs and 
jobholders. 

Frank Kent, the author, is a writer 
on politics for the Baltimore Sun. He 
is highly regarded in Washington and 
Baltimore. His ability to write lueidly 
and candidly about the great and neat 
great is exceptional. Kent’s dry humor 
and utter simplicity of statement make 
readable chapters. But no reader should 
quit short of the last two chapters be 
cause in those pages he tells us that 
politicians, mean and dull as they may 
be, are no worse than the rest of us, and 
he vouchsafes that, in his opinion, pol 
ties is as clean and upright, as other pre 
fessional life, and that the state’s busines 
is conducted as efficiently as private bust 
ness, which may not be saying much, but 
it indicates that Kent is not ashamed to 
associate with politicians. 

The chapter headings are so instrut 
tive and indicate so clearly the charat 
ter of this treatise, that the best of them 
are given here: 

Party regularity the first essential. 

There is no nourishment in fighting 
the machine. : 

The art of seeming to say something 
without doing so. 

What happened to the candidate who 
would be courageous and candid. 
*Political Behavior, by Frank R. Kent. 

William Morrow & Company, Ne& 
York. $2.50, 
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Give them a good show. 

Prosperity absorbs all criticism. 

Corruption not really a party liability. 

Give them “Hokum.” 

When the water reaches the upper 
decks, follow the rats. 

Never handle a hot poker on the 


front porch. 
"Tt “on not pay to buck the business 


interests. 

The floaters hold the real power. 

Live up to the law and be licked. 

Play the game with the gang. 

When they stop writing abvut you 
you're dead. 

Don’t worry about the women. 

The instability of political enmities. 

Kent confesses that the rules for politi- 
ealsuccess laid down will not always work; 
they work about ninety-nine times out 
of a hundred. For example, in ninety- 
nine campaigns the women’s vote is mean- 
ingless—they vote as the men vote. The 
professional politicians handle the wo- 
men now as they did before woman suf- 
frage was adopted. 

Most of the voters can be depended 
upon to vote according to prejudice, race, 
religion, class. The one great mistake of 
a candidate is to impose upon his con- 
stituents the necessity for real mental 
effort, in other words to make them think. 
Nor may he let them get the idea that 
he is wealthy, or buys his clothes in Lon- 
don, or comes from “a fine old family.” 


GUEPOSE your rival attacks your per- 
sonal record, in fact, has “the goods on 
you.” 

Mr. Kent’s advice: “The rule is to de- 
clare that your opponent is trying to 
ruin your reputation in the community 
where you have so long lived. The rule 
is to bring in your wife and children, 
to say that you do not mind this effort 
to wreck your good name yourself; you 
can stand it but they cannot. The rule 
is to tell how you left your wife home 
in the morning weeping when she read 
that ‘cruel editorial’ and saw that ‘bru- 
tal cartoon’ in the newspaper, which is 
determined to drive you out of public 
life... . . If this helplessness before news- 
paper attacks can be gotten squarely be- 
fore the people it will do more than any- 
thing else to pull a candidate ‘caught with 
the goods’ out of the hole.” 

Kent misses nothing. For example, take 
the pocket handkerchief trick which was 
used so successfully by a successful can- 
didate for governor of Kansas. From 
relatives and friends he collected dozens 
of torn and frazzled handkerchiefs all of 
which were carefully laundered. 

Each night when addressing the farm- 
ers he would work himself up into a good 
sweat. and reach for a handkerchief to 
mop his brow. Out would come a f rayed 
and torn one so carefully planted. 
ai My, my,” he would say in surprise, 
just look at that handkerchief—all 
torn and worn out. That certainly was 
tareless in my wife to let me go off with 
* handkerchief like that—all worn out 
~—and I have plenty of good ones. It cer- 
tainly was careless of her to do that. I'll 
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To The Far Frontier 


No postoffice is too far away in the 
purple sage to receive and distribute its 
quota of dividend checks to the real owners 


of our American industries. 


The investment of hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars in the securities of our 
public utilities, representing the savings of 
many thousands of people, is one of the 
most significant economic facts of our day. 


It is practical public ownership. 


More than fifty thousand thrifty people, 
most of them customers, are stockholders 
of this Corporation and its subsidiaries. 
Other thousands own the bonds of these 


companies. 


This is a powerful influence for sound 


management and prudent financing. 


An Industry That Never Shuts Down 


AMERICAN WATER WoRKS«*°F'LECTRIC (COMPANY 








INCORPORATED 





When writing to Amertcan Water Worxs & Execraic Co., Inc. please mention Nation's Business 
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—or two weeks = 
two men or four 


What takes two or three weeks with 
plaster walls, can be finished in two 
days with Circle A Partitions. 
“Handy men” erect Circle A Parti- 
tions —no skilled help is required. 
These attractive office walls fit together 
simply and strongly. Thereare but seven 
parts to each seven-foot unit. The top 
unit—to make a ceiling-height parti- 
tion—slidessecurely into the seven-foot 
unit, making one solid section from 
ceiling to floor. 
And, these walls are solid. There is no 
rattling when a door slams to— no sway- 
ing when a strong cross-draft is blowing. 
Partitions” should interest you. Send 
for it today—no obligation. It can 
show you how better looking, more 
practical, private offices are inexpen- 
sively obtained. 


CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
658 South -—* myo — indiana 


Farmers Loan & Troe Bie e OR ich Ave., New York 


CIRCLE® 
PARTITIONS 


SECTIONAL - MOVABLE 


When writing please mention Nation's Business 
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have to speak to her about that. But 
then she does not often do that sort of 
thing. She looks after me pretty well, 


| and I must say one thing for her—she 


does make the finest s: alt-rising bread any- 
body ever ate in their lives.” 

With that he would explain just how 
his wife did make salt-rising bread, and 
he would mention many other details of 
his domestic life, all of which put him on 
such intimate and delightful terms with 
his audience that they “just loved him” 
and believed every word he said about 
the rascality of the opposition. 


ESSRS. Foster and Catchings.’ 

authors of “The Road to Plenty,” 
“Business Without a Buyer,” etc., have 
stirred up the imagination of advertis- 
ing men so that statements like the fol- 
lowing are appearing in the journals of 
the trade: 

“Every time an American consumer 
contents himself with antique furniture, 
old rugs, last year’s suit and old goods 
of any description, instead of the newest 
products of our laboratories, science and 
factories, he is tightening the brake band 
around the American wheel of progress 
and is retarding our standard of living.” 

The quotation is from an article by 
J. George Frederick in Advertising & 
Selling. 

Mr. Frederick accepts the thesis of 
Foster and Catchings that the way to 
obtain prosperity is to stimulate the con- 
sumption of consumer’s goods. 

He proposes rapid obsolescence. The 
idea is to change styles, models and de- 
signs frequently. Don’t build for life. 
Build for a year or two. Trade ’em out 
of last year’s automobile, radio, phono- 
graph, house, apartment, printing press, 
dress suit, plus fours, banjo, saxophone, 
Ww ashing machine, iceless refrigerator, 
alarm clock, and trick ash tray. Keep 
goods moving. 

Take England as a horrible example. 

“We can see in England the dreadful 
results of slow obsolescence,” says Mr. 
Frederick. “They like to make suits that 
can’t wear out, automobiles that run for- 
ever, and inventors who have to fight to 
make their obvious improvements appre- 
ciated. The result is a low standard of 
living and idle factories.” 

Mr. Frederick estimates there are 20,- 
000,000 people in the United States who 
have the money to buy new models and 
newer designs as rapidly as they are de- 
veloped. By acquiring the new models 
and turning in their old ones they would 
do a double service. The purchase of 
the new model would help employment, 
and the old model would go into the 
market at a low price which would bring 
happiness into the life of some poor fam- 
ily that otherwise would be denied the 
joy of an automobile, radio, phonograph, 
or vacuum cleaner. 

It occurs to me that these 20,000,000 


Is Progressive Obsolescence the Path 
Toward Increased Consumption? by 
J. George Frederick. Advertising & 
Selling, New York. $3 a year. 






people might not be agreeable to Mr 
Frederick’s suggestion. The well-tods 
are a canny lot. The reason they have 
money is that they have restrained the 
impulse to buy from every salesman who 
knocks. The rieh have the nasty habit 
of buying the best and using it go long 
that the. yearly cost is less than the 
cheapest. The makers of expensive auto. 
mobiles argue that the yearly cost is low 
because the cars last so long and the up- 
keep is so small. The rich are shrewd 
about such things. 

On the other hand a poor man wil] 
buy anything from a good salesman—if 
he has the money. Because he is so will- 
ing to buy he is always broke. 

If we all became spenders would we be 
better off? I don’t know, but the other 
members of my family have already em- 
braced the new philosophy. They be 
lieve in spending! 


HE other day a young lawyer walked 
into an advertising agency. He 
wanted to go into the advertising busi- 
ness, and some one asked him why. 
“T’ll tell you,” he said. “I went to law 
school because my father was a lawyer, 
I’m with one of the best firms in New 
York. But I find that the law isn’t at 
the heart of business as it was when my 
father practiced law twenty years ago, 
At that time, companies were being put 
together for mass production. A corpo- 
ration lawyer was working on the most 
vital part of business. But today pro 
duction is solved. Distribution is the 
biggest problem. And the advertising 
agency is at the heart of it. That’s why 
I want to join an advertising agency.” 
The foregoing incident is taken from 
“This Advertising Business” * by Roy 8. 
Durstine. The young man may have 
been wrong in his diagnosis. Young 


men offer all kinds of reasons for want-_ 


ing to get into advertising. One of the 
major jobs of an advertising executive 
is interviewing intelligent young men 
who are trying to break in. 

“So that you won’t be discouraged let 
me tell you something,” said an old ageney 
man to one of these applicants. . “Get 
ting your first job will be the toughest 
work you'll ever do in the advertising 
business.” 

And that’s probably true. The sup 
ply of would-be advertising men far ex- 
ceeds the demand. But that will not 
discourage the young men who belong 
in advertising. 

When they get in they will like it for 
the same reason that Roy Durstine likes 
it, because as he says “Tt, is the hardest, 
most interesting, most exasperating, 
satisfying, worthwhile and exciting bust 
ness that ever engaged the time and tal 
ents of a group of people.” 

Mr. Durstine’s book is exceedingly 
readable despite “the great disorder” t0 
which he confesses in the introduction. 

Chapter 23 entitled “Must We Com 


‘This Advertising Business, by Roy 8. Dut- 
stine. Charles Scribner’s Sons. New 
York. $3. 
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Your Drying Costs 
Can Be Reduced 


asthe cost records of more than 
a thousand manufacturers prove 


fer?” is alone easily worth the price of 
‘scion. Other business follies at- 
tacked by Mr. Durstine are telephone 
rs, business luncheons, “personal 
calls,” and golf games with customers. 


F you've ever wondered what adver- 
| tising is all about, you'll never get a 
clearer or shorter answer than Mr. Dur- 
stine offers. 

“Jt’s like this,” he says. 

“4 radio manufacturer has a labora- 
tory in which he works with his engineers 
to perfect a receiving-set. They theorize, 
they experiment, and finally they pro- 
duee by hand something which satisfies 


“They know that a great many people 
would like to have a radio set like that 
if it could be offered at a reasonable 
price. But they also know that if each 
set is made by hand, like the original 
model, it must cost a great deal of money. 

“So the manufacturer designs and 
builds some automatic machinery. One 
piece of this machinery may cost fifty 
thousand dollars. He builds several. 

“Now, he can produce these sets 
rapidly and at a very reasonable price. 
Homes are waiting for them in Florida 
and Oregon, in California and Maine. 

“What makes him think that he can 
move these sets from his machines into 
those homes? What gave him confidence 
to invest in that laboratory, in auto- 
matic machinery, in that factory space? 
What induces him to invest in salesmen 
to tell the retail merchants everywhere 
that a radio set with his name on it 
will soon be ready? 

“He knows that if his set is properly 
made and sensibly priced, plenty of peo- 
ple will buy it, if he tells them about it. 

“So he tells them—and that’s adver- 
tising.” 








We Sell Abroad 


“BETTER SALESMANSHIP” is 
chief among the reasons given by 
Sir Joseph Davies for the ob- 
served predominance of American cars in 
the British dominions. When writing in 
the London Daily Mail, he asserted that 
although the British cars have a patriotic 
good will to help their cause, can compete 
in price, are soundly built for long use, 
and have the tariff advantage, “the Amer- 
leans are selling four cars to our one.” The 
explanation is in the sales policies, for 


in every town, large or small, in our domin- 
ions, you find at the motor depots, ready 
for trial and sale, all the leading makes 
of American cars. You can on the spot 
make arrangements for cash down or pay- 
ment by instalments, and you can drive 
your purchase home. If you are deter- 
mined to buy an English car, ten to one 
you must order it from England and live 
in hope that it will come soon. 

_ The Ameriéan policy—and it is the pol- 
ley that is securing the business—is: take 
your goods to the buyer’s door. The Brit- 
ish policy follows too much the line of 
trying to sell from catalogs and descriptions. 
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Previous advertisements of Louisville 
Dryers in this publication have re- 
ported fuel savings of 61%, labor 
savings of 76% and space savings of 


ufacturers among fifty different in- 
dustries can attest to the ability of 
the Louisville Drying Machinery 
Company to cut drying costs to the 


83%. 
dryers have paid for 
themselves the first 
year of operation by 
eftecting such econ- 
omies. 


To those who do not 
yet know this 40- 
year-old company, 
the oldest exclusive 
builders of rotary 
dryers in America, 
these claims seem 
almost impossible of 


They have told how these 





5 Ways 


to cut drying costs 


The first way is to permit 

Louisville Drying Engineers 
to make a study of your drying 
problems. They will recommend 
a Louisville Dryer which will... 

Cut fuel expense from one- 

third to one-half in many 
cases. 

Deliver dried material con- 

tinuously, thus permitting of 
uninterrupted plant operation. 


Cut the number of attend- 


bone. The list of users of their dryers 


is a blue book of 
far-sighted manu- 
facturers who fight 
present'day competi- 
tors with lower pro- 
duction costs. 


Regardless of how 
well satisfied you 
may be with your 
present drying proc- 
ess, it will pay to 
consult with a Louis- 
ville Drying Engi- 





instances. 


belief. “Too good 


to be true,” some 





ants needed to one in most 


Reduce the amount of floor 


space requiredasmuchas80%,. 


neer. Such a con- 
sultation, either by 








have called them. 
Yet every state- 
ment is substantiated by the cold 
figures of manufacturers’ cost records. 


In fact, more than a thousand man- 


Siege 








mail or personally, 
will in no way obli- 
gate you; the economies he may be 
able to point out may mean 
thousands of dollars a year to 


you. 








LOUISVILLE (> 


DRYING MACHIN 
COMPANY, 


Incorporated 
Hull St. and Baxter Ave. 
Louisville, Ky. 


Cable Address, Loudry, Louisville, Kentucky 


" Pin to Letterhead 


1 Mail to Louisville Drying Machinery Co., 

i Hull Street and Baxter Avenue, Louisville, 
Ky., for further particulars of the service 

| opened. by Louisville Drying Engineers. 

1 No obhbgation, 

I 

' 


OA isis savin ce cechenlnieea cae Ta ar 


When writing to Lovutsvitze Dreytnc Macuinery Co. please mention Nation's Business 
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_——— can they believe that government man- 


.. you'll inwayt t . 
— u see a plain way to both agement of the barge line will be eff- 


os > 

The ae betterment and saving. cient enough to make it a success? 

. If the Government does make a gue 
cess of it, why have the barge line 
taken over by private enterprise? Why 
not have the Government only continue 
to own and operate it, and then see if 
the Government cannot also make a 
success in manufacturing, mining and 
other lines of business? 

If socialistic policy in the field of 
transportation is desirable, why not in 
all lines of business? 

It is easy to understand why the Goy- 
ernment should get out of a business ip 
which it makes a failure, but will not 
private enterprise show a great deal 
of imprudence if it stays out of the barge 
business until it has been made a gue- 
cess at the expense of the tax-payers, 
and then tries to grab it in order to get 


the profits? 
What Makes a Failure? 


TRADE MARK HERE are still other questions that 

WITH AUTOMATIC SHIFT may be asked of business men who are 

backing government ownership and 
et eee eee EE 1 | operation of the barge line. 

What evidence will be required to show 

; that it is a failure? What will be done 

| A , C hr 1S tm as G ift for | | with it if it is a failure? No answer ever 

| | has been made to these questions by either 

| | the business men or the politicians who 

Yo Uu YT S O Nd nd You have got the Government to engage in 

ij | transportation. 

If the measure of suecess or failure 
is to be merely the freight rates charged, 
and not the total capital and operating 
costs incurred as compared with the 
service rendered, then plainly the Gov- 
|| ernment may incur heavy losses to be 
| paid from taxes without the experiment 

being held a failure. Furthermore, with 
work shop—not a toy, nor a make- municipalities throughout the Mississ- 
shift, but a substantial, well-built 


euthe which enables even = novice | | ippi Valley investing substantial amounts 
to turn out work of the highest qual- Fr] | of public money in water terminals, it 
ity with gratifying speed and accu- seems certain that even though, meas 
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What more constructive training for 
that boy of yours—what more com- 
plete and refreshing recreation for 
your own idle moments—than the 
joy of “making things’? 

| | Aron Utilitool adds immeasurably 
| | to the possibilities for such worth- 
while enjoyment. A complete home 




















racy. Th aie Gb wereye ured by ordinary economic and business 
A powerful motor-driven lathe is standards, the experiment could be con 
the foundation unit, supplemented 7 be purchased complete, or in any com- clusively demonstrated to be a failure, 
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y circular-saw table, jig and scroll ; Circul l detail th it would be extremely difficult to get 
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, il bain, pPooroceooo--— -—-—— Government ownership and operation 

















tion type, and is fitted with SKF ball bearings. F™~™~ te i se iat calistic Ab 
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nd enjoyment for your son—and you. ai y 500 Fasse eet, teamships on the ocean. although busi- 
the coupon for complete descriptive matter. svcamanipe “ son it g 
| ” ~— — | Toledo, ago ness men are trying to get the Govert- 
THE 1 Please mail complete description and | ment to sell its ocean steamships while 
AR-CON TOOL COMPANY prices of Ar-Con Utilitool favoring extension of its barge lime 
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Mrracies IN Woop 


that save millions of dollars for 
Business Men every year 


How the lumber industry 
provides a complete techni- 
eal service ... Available to 


all users of wood 


GREAT dam is being built in 

Colorado. Special wood concrete 
orms are needed. And a lumber expert 
is hurriedly called into consultation. 


Houston wins... and a great conven- 
tion hall must be erected. Speed .. . 
economy . . . permanence . . . are the 
problems of construction. And again 
a lumber specialist is called upon. 

An electrical manufacturer has trouble 
with acoustics. And a lumber expert 
helps him solve the problem. 

In countless channels of endeavor, 
technicians of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association are perform- 
ing “miracles in wood” .. . saving 
millions of dollars for business men 
every year. 

From dwellings to airplane hangars. 
From a yacht to a tremendous factory 








. THESE 17 great associations affili- 
ated with the National Association 
maintain service organizations that 
coordinate with the general technical 
service of the National staff: . 


California Red Wood Association, San 
Francisco, Calif.— Redwood 

California White & Sugar Pine Manu- 
facturers Association, San Francisco, 
Calif.—California Pines, White Fir 

Hardwood Manufacturers Institute, 
Memphis, Tenn.—Oak, Gum, South- 
ern and Appalachian Hardwoods 

North Carolina Pine Association, Nor- 
folk, Va.—North Carolina Pine 

Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers Association, Oshkosh, Wis. 
~—Hemiock, Maple, Birch and North- 
ern Hardwoods 

Northern Pine Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Minneapolis, Minn.— White Pine, 
Norway Pine 

Southern Cypress Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Jacksonville, Fla.—Cypress 
and Lis ed 

Southern Pine Association, New Orleans, 
La.—Long Leaf and Short Leaf South- 
ern Yellow Pine 
est Coast Lumberman’s Association, 
Seattle, Wash.—Douglas Fir, Sitka 
Spruce, West Coast Hemlock, Western 
Red Cedar 

Western Pine Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Portland, Ore.—Pondosa Pine, 
Idaho White Pine, Larch 

National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, New York, N. Y. 

National Association of Wooden Box 
Manufacturers, Chicago, III. 

aapte Flooring Manufacturers Associa- 
t » Chicago, Ill. 

British Columbia Lumber and Shingle 
Manufacturers, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. 

h Columbia Loggers Association, 

Vancouver, B. C. 

Hickory Golf Shaft Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Memphis, Tenn. 

American Wood Preservers’ Association, 
Chicago, Ill, 


er 























“American Standard Lumber from 
America’s Best Mills” 
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Large All-Wood Exhibition Hall—Note Wood Roof Construction 


building. From kiln drying to the maxi- 
mum spans for joists and rafters .. . 

No problem is too difficult, no question 
too unusual . . . it’s the task of these men 
to give the answer. They know wood 
technology and lumber engineering. And 
they’re ready and willing to help you in 
any possible way they can. 


What this Service is 
..+- What it Does 


This consulting service has been spon- 
sored and developed by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association and 
17 great Affiliated Associations . . . to 
save time and money for manufacturers, 
shippers, carriers, builders and other 





CERTIFIED BY CENTURIES 


users of wood, present or potential. 

These consultants may be able to help 
you improve your product. They may 
save you money in lumber-handling 
methods. 

They may work out production econ- 
omies, or evolve more satisfactory 
methods of shipping your goods. 

Wherever lumber enters, or should 
enter, your business... these lumber 
authorities can help you. 

Clip the coupon below . . . for interest- 
ing booklets describing lumber — and 
this special service. 


NATIONAL LUMBER 


MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 


Mail Coupon for Interesting Lumber Booklets 





- - WOOD.. 
lise it —- Nature renews it 


Gentlemen: 


National Lumber Manufacturers Association 
Dept. 251, Transportation Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
Please send me, Free, a copy of the booklet 
checked below. 
C] 100 Lumber Consultants at Your Service 
©) Information on Lumber and Where to Find it 





Name. 





City 


State. 





F 


When writing to-NationaL LuMser Manvuracturers Association please mention Nation's Business 
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‘Lomorrow 


you may face a plant or 
branch location decision 


Don’t gamble with “hunches.’’ Get this free book of vital 
facts now! Erie offers a rare combination of economic 
and geographic advantages. Know the fundamentals that 
brought General Electric here. ‘5 Great Advantages’’— 
sponsored by leading Erie business men—tells thefullstory. 
It’s free to forward-looking executives. Send the coupon. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Erte CHAMBER OF COMMERCE pare 
Erie, Penna. 


Please send a copy of your booklet 
“5 Great Advantages.” 









Name 





Firm 
Address 








N. B10-1-28 
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the railways, it violates the pringj 
generally accepted by business 

that the Government should not engage 
in competition with its citizens, : 

Why, then, do so many business meq 
favor it? They do so because they be. 
lieve it will “cheapen transportation”— 
for themselves. They believe it will 
carry freight at lower rates than the 
railways can afford to carry it. But 
the true measure of the cost of trans. 
portation by a barge line owned and 
operated by the Government, on a water. 
way improved and maintained by the 
Government, is not merely the freight 
rates it charges shippers. 

The true measure is the freight rates 
charged, plus the operating deficit—if 
any—incurred by the Government; plus 
interest on the Government’s investment 
in the barge line; plus interest on its 
investment in the waterways; plus an 
amount of taxes upon the Government's 
total investment corresponding with the 
taxes that the railways have to pay upon 
their investment. 


Cheap, but Not for All 


OW, of course, if the taxes the publie 
may have to pay in order to make 
government operation of the barge line a 
“success” are to be disregarded, it may 
result in greatly “cheapening transpor- 
tation” to the shippers, but perhaps not 
to the public. Any transportation line, 
including a railway, can carry freight 
at very low rates if it can get the public 
to pay large parts of the costs of trans- 
portation in taxes. But how about the 
effect on taxes? Curiously enough, in 
spite of all the complaints we hear about 
high taxes, no booster of the project ever 
has attempted to estimate the cost to the 
taxpayers. 

It is generally agreed by business men 
that the growing burden of taxes, and 
the increasing’ tendency of the Govern- 
ment to interfere and engage in business, 
are twin menaces to our welfare. 

I repeat that business men themselves 
are chiefly responsible for these men- 
aces. They are constantly promoting 
schemes on a local, state and even na- 
tional scale to increase governmental 
expenditures and thereby taxes. 

Business men are constantly backing 
projects for increased governmental in- 
terference and competition with other 
peoples’ business. They do these things 
in their supposed self-interest. By doing 
them, however, they usually, in the long 
run, work contrary to their own interest 
and that of everybody else. They have 
to help pay the increased taxes that 
they make necessary, and they set pre- 
cedents, by promoting government inter- 
ference in other peoples’ business, that 
are used to justify similar interference Mm 
their own business. 

And thus they go on, year after year, 
increasing taxes while denouncing the 
politicians because taxes are high, al 
helping to establish a socialist state while 
talking at their luncheons and dinners 
and conventions against socialism and 
socialistic policies. 
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Plea for Inefficiency 
in Government 


(Continued from page 22) 
q profit no one wants it. Either way 
the Government holds on to it.’ 

One of the conspicuous instances on 
the other side of this account, as he 
shows, is the management of the air mail 
service by the Post Office Department. 
No private contractor wanted to take 
the risks of carrying the mail so the 
Post Office Department carried the mail 
in its own planes until an experiment 
had been turned into an operating com- 
monplace. Then it got out of the busi- 
ness. But this does not happen often 
in the government service. 

Perhaps he has made good his argu- 
ment that government competition with 
private enterprise is unprofitable to the 
Government in the long run. Perhaps 
not. It might be amplified indefinitely. 
But he had a far more serious charge 
in mind when he declared that “the best 
public servant is the worst one.” When 
he made his “plea for inefficiency in 
government.” He sees in the super- 
efficient chief of a government bureau 
an agent who is unconsciously aiding in 
transforming our republic into a social- 
ized democracy. 

“That transformation will probably 
come, anyhow,” he mused. “Maybe 
nothing can stop it.” 


Centralization Everywhere 


HE centralization of business makes 

for the centralization of government. 
It is easier for the Department of Com- 
merce to talk turkey to the National 
Association of Face Brick Makers than 
to. rouse each owner of a brickyard out 
of his sleep. The Treasury feels the 
pulse of the country more easily be- 
cause the banks are largely grouped. 
During the war it seemed desirable to 
bind the railroads in one sheaf. That 
experiment was not wholly successful. It 
headed too directly toward government 
ownership. 

“But if it had been successful,” asks 
Ferguson, “if the roads had been as ef- 
ciently operated as the men who de- 
vised that plan hoped they would be, 
do you think they would ever have been 
unbound? 

“And if the roads were being oper- 
ated by the Government today would 
they have strengthened the hand of the 
administration in power—or the govern- 
ment, if you like it that way—or not?” 

He foresees—fears, if you like that 
better—the time when our loose ends will 
be drawn together in a tight govern- 
mental knot. “In a socialized democ- 
racy.” 

It is evident to him that if the busi- 
ness of the country is concentrated in a 
few hands and if the Government of the 
country is held in a few other hands the 
few hands on the one side will play with 
the few hands on the other. The rest of 
us will have nothing to do but go fishing 


November, 1928 
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Theo 
Big Business Event of 1929 


New Spain, fourth wealthiest nation in Europe, is on the 
threshold of an era of tremendous industrial and economic prog- 
ress. Great undertakings are being organized, works of excep- 
tional importance are under way, and a ready new industries are 


flourishing. 


Barcelona, greatest seaport on the Mediterranean, Southern 
gateway to Europe, one Pd most progressive commercial cities 
in the world, invites industrial and commercial America to par- 
ticipate in a age International Exhibition of Industry, Commerce 


anc Art, under the patronage of His Majesty the King — Don 
Alfonso XIII. 


Leading manufacturers and industrialists from all over the world 
will display their products in magnificent alaces erected on the 
heights of Montjuich, Spain’s most beauti ul natural park. 


12,000,000 square feet of space, overlooking the city of Barce- 
lona and the sea, have been reservec for commercial exhibits and 
for the demonstration of industrial processes and scientific achieve- 
ments in business. $22 000,000.00 has been appropriated L the 
Government of Spain and the city of Barcelona toward the 
success of the project. 


The Exhibition of Barcelona 1929, most important economic event 
since the Worl 
to make profitable new connections and to strengthen your o d 
connections, not only with Spanish markets, but with those of 
all Europe as well. 


War, presents your first and best opportunity 


Special transportation rates and no tariff charges on Exhibition materials. 
Exhibition space without charge for American manufacturers anticipating 


a Spanish Market for their products. For full information address 


SENOR M. VENTURA, Delegate to the United Staies 
Steinway Hall, Dept. 101, New York City 


International Exhibition Barcelona 


MAY— 1929 — DECEMBER 





















When writing to InrernationaL Exnistrion Barcetona please mention Nation’s Business 
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Packages insured 
as wrapped 











O waiting your turn at crowded 
windows, no extra handling of 


wy 


packages, no delays and no red tape in 
collecting on packages stolen or destroyed 
in the mails. That’s the satisfaction of 





North America Parcel Post Insurance. 
Coupons from a North America Coupon 
Book insure each package at the wrap- 
ping desk —and cost but a few cents. 


Ask the North America Agent or send 





the attached coupon for full information. 
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Atlanta Biltmore 


MANIFOLD —— 
for Air Mail « x Te 





USB the Air Post Regularly. Rate now 5 The South’s Supreme Hotel 


cents an ounce—any distance—10 cents for 


each additional ounce or fraction. Reduce| A Rowman Biltmore Institution 


weight and bulk of correspondence by using | 
Dexstar Manifold Paper. Equally valuable 
for Foreign mail. 


Dexstar Air Mail Manifold is light and | Guests’ Comforts above all els 


strong (rag stock); available in various | 
weights of white, and in 7 colors. 


Sample Ream—500 sheets, white, 
8\4 x Ilin.-—-$1.00 delivered 


C. H. DEXTER & SONS 


Incorporated 


WINDSOR LOCKS CONN. | 


Rates from 


$3.50 
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‘“‘Where Southern Hospitality Flowers’’ 


Golf for Biltmore Guests 
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on our days off. The concentration wil] 
be accelerated by the superefficient pub. 
lic servant. 

“It is so darned easy,” he said, “tg 
make a new cabinet position. Here yoy 
have four or five little bureaus whang- 
ing along, every one doing good work, 


| valuable work, all bright-eyed and pant. 


ing and enthusiastic and making speeches 
on the radio and sending out films and 


| weekly letters to mothers and advice to 





expectant farmers. Out of the mesg 
grows a big man. When he talks con- 
gressmen grow soft and tender. A Presi. 
dent sees the chance. 

““Tet us have another big depart. 
ment,’ says he. ‘Unite all these good lit- 
tle bureaus under this good big man, 
Teamwork, you know. Whoopee for ef- 
ficiency!’ ” 

Once they are united no man may 
put them asunder. They’re married for 
keeps. A new department always grows, 
and with a big man at the head it mag- 
nifies. Little by little it reaches out 


| into what is left of our private life and 


snips off a piece here and a piece there 
of what were once called our liberties, 

It is always aided by wet-eyed ladies 
and the fanatic gentlemen who have 
nothing much to do and press agents 
who want jobs and congressmen who 
see another little prop against election 
day. So the Government grows. So 
are we increasingly divorced from it. 
Even now the man who sells lampshades 
has about as much to do with the Ameri- 
can Government as has Lloyd George. 
No fooling. 

Harold J. Laski has written three or 


four books on the science of politics. 





Eight years ago he was a lecturer on 
the Harvard faculty and conservatives 
were holding nightly charivaris in front 
of Dr. Lowell’s home because he would 
not gag the young man. He saw too 
clearly and talked too much, the con- 
servatives said. 
Government Out of Step 

N a recent discussion of our political 

system Laski suggests that it is no 
longer in step with the times. The cen- 
turies have moved past it. The joints 
creak. The wheels rattle. “The work of 
government requires a perspective of 
drama.” We lack that. “The knowl 
edge that grave error may precipitate 
a catastrophe” keeps both the party in 
power and the party that hopes to get 
into power on the alert. Nothing of 
that sort here, Laski says. No matter 
how completely rotten conditions may 
be, by the time the voters can get @ 
crack at those responsible all has been 
forgotten. 

It is a pretty big country, too. Not 


| only are the executive and _ legislative 


bodies unable to work effectively to- 


| gether, Laski says, but as has been point- 


ed out we know too little of each other. 


| We speak of a government of states but 
| it is in fact a government by sections 
| which are united by shared interests. 


George B. Cutten, president of Col 
cate University, recently called renewed 
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attention to the fact that in the presi- 
dential campaign of 1924 only one half 
of us voted. 
Whether we like it or not it seems 
ible that our bigness, our diversity 
of interests, and the peculiarities of our 
politieal system, to quote Laski again, 
have rendered “the American less instine- 
tive with the sense of the state than the 
citizen of any first-rate European power. 
He feels less related to, less responsible for 
his government 





Becoming a Subject People 

ND so, if Ferguson is right and Laski 

is right and other observers are right, 
we are becoming less of a self-governed 
people than a governed people. No 
doubt we could overturn a too highly 
centralized system but there is no prob- 
ability that we will, so long as it gov- 
erns us fairly well and does not bother 
us too much. 

Russia has a government of that sor 
today. No one is interfering with the 
political rights of the muzhik. He can 
yote and attend caucuses and whoop 
around within reason. But after he has 
blown off his steam the Government of 
Russia still remains firmly held in the 
hands of a small group—less than one 
per cent of the total population—and the 
only way to get it out is with a hatchet. 
The ninety-nine per cent are not hatchet- 
men. Neither are ninety-nine per cent 
of Americans. 

Perhaps this will be the ideal govern- 
ment for the future. Perhaps not. Fer- 
guson seems to think it is headed our 
way, whether it be good or bad. Because 
he does not anticipate a bureaucratized 
government gladly he makes his plea for 
more and finer inefficiency in Govern- 
ment. He wants men in office who will 
go along and do their work well but not 
too well. He wants the Government to 
keep out of competition with private in- 
terests. If the Government will just let 
us a little more alone we will go on suf- 
fering and sorrowing and competing and 
biting in clinches and having a rather 
terrible time. 

When we are thoroughly and wisely 
governed we will have been eased out 
of citizenship and become apprentices 
in muzhikery. 

But what are we going to do about 
it? Ferguson answers the question him- 
self. Probably nothing. 








‘Up’s and Down’s of Stocks 


MAN who has been manager of sev- 

eral big stock market pools was re- 
cently telling me a few of the tricks of 
that line of endeavor. 

“Occasionally there is a leak of the plans 
of even the most carefully handled pool,” 
he said, “and then it becomes necessary 
to drive the stock down instead of up at 
the time prices were expected to advance. 
This is to prove that whoever leaked the 
information must have been wholly unre- 
liable.”—F, C. K. 
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STEEL | 


Tool 
‘Tables 


Sturdy, Portable and Convenient 


HOROUGHLY practical shop equipment. Will stand the hardest 

usage and abuse. Made of Cold Rolled Steel—nof angle iron. | 
Will never rack or go to pieces. Light, strong and handy, with big, 
three inch, easy rolling steel bronze bearing casters. One, two or 
three trays—adjustable in height. Trays cannot slip. Trays can 
be reversed so as to form smooth flat top. Steel drawers can be 
supplied if desired. 








Dome shaped steel feet or 6-in. iron wheels in place of casters 
if desired, at slight additional cost. Other variations in size 
and style to order. We make many other items of UHL Steel 
Shop Equipment such as Trucks, Tables, Stands, Stools and 
Chairs. Our catalog should be in your file. 














| The Toledo Metal Furniture Co. 


Makers of the UHL Steel ‘‘Postur Chair’’ 
\ 2006 Hastings St. Toledo, Ohio 
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The Toledo Metal Furniture Co. 
2006 Hastings St., Toledo, Ohio. 


You may send catalog. 
iad. sin gensei env os scala ag elected ecco silane adlbaiein 
Address - 























Who are our 285,000 Subscribers? 


They are executives in 136,679 Corporations* 


In these corporations this magazine is being read by the following major executives: 





PE. onc owe kwccyavuaes 71,564 Department Managers 
ViGG-POMCRS 0 i.os.ccs coven 32,405 (Branch—Purchasing— 
Ee ee eee 31,350 Sales—Export, Etc.)...... 21,318 
RIES «age dada meee + 15,162 = : 
Partners and Proprietors.... 17,442 Major Executives by dbp vs ari 224,012 
Directors, Chairmen of Boards, Other Executives .......... 16,958 
Comptrollers, General Coun- Tote! Ruaeitiens <0 240,970 
sels, Superintendents and All other Subscriptions. 44,030 
BAGGED... ccacesd nin Re: Fey 4 eee 
General Managers ....... . 2254 285,000 


NATION’S BUSINESS, Washington, D. C. 


*Figures based on a complete investigation of all subscribers in twelve cities 

















When writing to Tue Totepo Metra Furniture Co. please mention Nation's Business 
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Califomia 
E Santa Fe will take 
you and your family 
there —swiftly in comfort 
and luxury. 

A fascinating pageant 
parades past Santa Fe train 
windows. Glistening peaks, 
abysmal chasms, Indian 
pueblos, romantic ruins. 
The Southwest is wrapped 
in mystery and radiant 
with beauty. 

Six Santa Fe trains leave 
Chicago and Kansas City 
every day for California. 
Fred Harvey dining service 
is the best in the transpor- 
tation world. 


Grand Canyon and the 
Indian-detour on your way 


pe ewe ___mail this coupon Yy 


) 

t Mr. W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mer. 
' Santa Fe System Lines 

1919 Railway Exchange, Chicago 


Am interested in winter trip to 








Please send detailed information and descriptive folders. 

















mention Nation's Business 


When writing please 
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San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, founded 1849 
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THE Seventh National 
Exposition of Power 
and Mechanical Engi- 
neering to be held De- 
cember 3 to 8 at the Grand Central Pal- 
ace, New York, brings together buyer 
and seller and machinery, because the 


The 1928 
Power Show 





| Exposition is held during the annual con- 


ventions of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, and the American So- 
ciety of Refrigerating Engineers. The 
members of these organizations come from 
all parts of the world to compare ideas 
and problems and, in the Power Show, 
they visualize latest developments in their 
lines. 

Manufacturers whose sales depend on 
the selecticn or recommendation of en- 
gineers and industrial executives can well 
realize what this exposition means to 
American industry. By the Power Show, 
the seller saves by not having to send so 
many salesmen out over the country. The 
buyer profits by the knowledge gained 
when he reviews together all the recent 
improvements in the line in which he is 
interested. And the salesman has his 
samples for display. 

In no place is there such a collection of 
engineering ability as is annually assem- 
bled for this meeting. Visitors to the 


| Power Show during the past eight years 





have increased from a few hundred in 
number to a list of registered visitors of 
25,000 and a general attendance of 100,000 
for the week. 

The importence of the Exposition is 
proven by the fact that of the 25,000 
registered visitors last year more than 
6,000 were officers of corporations or 
plant owners and sales executives, 5,000 
were engineers and designers, and 4,400 
were technical men who had come to see 
the latest achievements. 

The Power Section of the coming Ex- 
position will include displays of boilers, 
stokers, grates, oil burners, fans, blowers, 
pipe, valves, and instruments of preci- 
sion and control. 

In the Heating and Ventilating exhibit 
many new features are expected this 
year. 

The Exposition will have an exhibit of 
belting and the related material cover- 
ing the entire transmission field. The 
materials handling section will give 





demonstrations of various types of in- 
dustrial trucks, hoists, cranes, winches 
and conveyors. The tool and machine 
tool section will have a complete exhibit 
of lubricants and lubricators. 

An opportunity is offered in the Show 
this year in the marine field. The recent 
legislation requiring the disposal to priy- 
ate owners of all Shipping Board vessels 
has awakened this field and new activi- 
ties are opening up rapidly with ship- 
builders much encouraged. Many naval 
architects and consulting engineers yearly 
visit the Power Show and this year many 
products to be exhibited will interest all 
connected with this branch of industry, 
Maximum power at a minimum cost, and 
economic space utilization with low main- 
tenance are two of the problems that 
are constantly before the mechanical en- 
gineer in the industrial marine field. 

There are between seventy-five and a 
hundred new exhibitors this year. These 
exhibitors are divided fairly evenly among 
the several groups. 

There is no individual or group of in- 
dividuals who does not benefit directly 
or indirectly by the mechanical equip- 
ment shown at the Power Show. The 
widening field of power and mechanical 
engineering has spread out until it touches 
every corner of the civilized world, easing 
the labors of all and providing necessi- 
ties and luxuries for us all. 





; Tue Marietta Cham- 
Marietta Is on ber of Commerce has 
a New Map been striving for some- 





thing new, distinctive, 
and interesting in publicity. It seems to 
have obtained it. 

The town decided that it had no more 
or less advantages to offer manufacturers 
or new businesses than did many other 
towns of its approximate size. It quit bid- 
ding for factories and started interesting 
people in the town of Marietta. It tried to 
get people to the town and personally 
acquainted with its people and its poten- 
tialities. 

Some two years ago Marietta became 
“the best marked city in the world” as 
its Chamber tells us. Much national pub- 
licity was gained by that effort. 

A further effort in publicity was the 
creating of a folder about 18 by 25 inches 
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eveloped.... 










... lo give greater satisfaction 











PPROXIMATELY six billion cigars are sold each year 
A in ones, twos and pocketfuls. Naturally, then, the 
individual smoker welcomed the foil-and-paper wrapper, 
because it protects the cigars from damage in handling 
and keeps the full flavor intact. 


AMF engineers made it both practical and economical 
for the cigar manufacturer to foil-wrap cigars. They 
developed and built the Automatic Foiling Machine illus- 
trated for the International Cigar Machinery Company 
to wrap cigars in foil and tissue paper, snugly and 
attractively. 


Automatic machinery has been developed by 
AMF engineers to solve production problems in 
many varied industries. A quarter century of in- 
tensive experience is at your disposal. Perhaps you, 
roo, can use this fund of technical knowledge to 














advantage... 

















AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO., 
Sales Offices: 511 Fifth Ave., New York City, N. Y. 
Works: 5502-5524 Second Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


*, 2, ¢, 2 
** “° “ Md 


Typical AMF Producing Partners 


Standard Cigarette Wrapping & Sealing 

Fresh Work Cigar Automatic Sacking Scales 
Soft Work Cigar Automatic Net Weighing 
Cigar Sorting Ogden Multiple Duplicating 
Stripping & Booking Genest Fur Felting 

Milk Bottle Sealing Cigar Foiling 

Standard Breadwrapping Fee Process Filling 

Duplex Wrapping & Weighing, etc. 


AUTOMATIC MACHINERY 


When writing to AMerIcAN Macutne & Founpry Company please mention Nation’s Busines 
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ACh arming City 
of Homes 







"TENNESSEE RIVER NEAR 
CHATTANOOGA WITH 
LOOKOUT MT, IN BACKGROUND 


B work in the “Dynamo of Dixie” — by 
By Ser oe pase in your home on Lookout, Mis- 
sionary Ridge or Signal Mountain— world-famous 
for fascinating scenery and healthful atmosphere 
—or enjoy the thousand-and-one attractions of a 
city of 150,000 community population. 

Because of the magnificent climate and home 
conditions in Chattanooga, high-calibred repre- 
sentatives are glad to live and do their best work 
for you here. Year-round golf on four 18-hole 
courses. Almost every known sportand recreation. 
Over one-third of U. S population within 24 hours 
by rail—nine railroads make low freight and pass- 
enger rates—60.4° average annual temperature. 
Let us demonstrate how distributive factors in 
Chattanooga cause bulging Southern volume and 
profits. Send for handsome illustrated booklet, 

“Scenic, Historic, and Industrial 


Chattanooga,” free! 


+ 


GARNETT ANDREWS, “Director 


Chattanooga Community Association 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 





OU can conserve time 
and labor, reduce re- 
handling and eliminate re- 
jects due to faulty clean- 
ing by using Oakite ma- 
terials in your production 
cleaning operations. Take 
advantage of our experi- 
ence of nearly 20 years 
helping other concerns put 
cleaning operations on an 
efficient, money-saving 
basis. Booklets free. 
Write today. 
Oakite Service Men, cleaning 
spectalisis, are tocated tm ihe 
leading industrial centers of 
the United States and Canada 











OAKITE PRODUCT ay 
“es Thames St. New York, N.Y. 


‘al U.eaning Materials na Methods 
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which folds to about six by eight. On one 
side of the folder is a drawing in old car- 
tographic style, showing the streets, direc- 
tions, and pictorial representations of the 
points of particular interest to strangers. 
The reverse of the folder contains views 
of points about town with some copy. 

The maps were distributed by the mem- 
bers of the Marietta Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

The distribution has been very inexpen- 
sive and very effective. 





{ETAILERS are many 

steps behind the manu- 
facturers and jobbers 
of this country in the 
matter of cooperation. Consequently, it 
takes more time to get them together to 
work out cooperative sales events, trade 
promotion, and cost comparisons. 

After nearly three years’ experience in 
Texarkana, Arkansas-Texas, the mer- 
chants have worked out a twelve months’ 
program of sales events which is attrac- 
tive to both merchants and to retail buy- 
ers. 

Texarkana is a town of 32,000 persons, 
located half in Arkansas and half in Texas. 
In its natural geographical trading area 
533,000 people reside.. The problem of 
Texarkana merchants has been getting 
them into the habit of coming to Tex- 
arkana regularly, instead of going to other 
nearby trading centers. 

Monthly sales events have been used to 
tobert Maxwell, Secre- 
tary of the Merchants’ Bureau, Texar- 
kana Chamber of Commerce, gives a 
summary of the sales events: 

The first week in January makes an 
ideal time for a Clearance Sale. Texar- 
kana merchants this coming Christmas 
will not offer any “after Christmas sales” 
until January. Practically all retailers in 


Selling on 
a Schedule 





| all lines will concentrate their efforts on 


clearance sales January 1-5 and past 
experience has taught them that when the 
stores close on the night of Saturday, 


| January 5, very little clearance merchan- 





| was combined with 


dise will be left on the shelves of Texar- 
kana stores. 

Either the first or second Saturday in 
February is “Dollar Day.” Dollar Days 
are very popular. On the last Dollar Day 
one shoe retailer offered a lot of odd-sized 
shoes at $1.00 a shoe—#2.00 a pair. He 
sold the entire lot, more than 200 pairs, 
before noon. One department store sold 
S00 pairs of women’s hosiery during the 
day. 

Each Spring is ushered in by a Spring 
Opening and Style Show. Last March this 
an automobile show. 
Two blocks in the downtown area were 


| cleared of traffic and lighted for the dis- 





play of new auto models. 

New Spring merchandise was displayed 
in the stores by live models, but no mer- 
chandise was sold. Thousands of people 
thronged the streets even in the face of 
bad weather. 

April and May are too early in the 
season to permit a price appeal. The 
stores do not choose to give away their 
profits this early in the season. There- 





fore, Texarkana retailers plan for next 
year a “Five Dollar Day” for April and 
a “May Day” for May. 

This year Texarkana celebrated “Chi. 
dren’s Day” on June 16. In the entire 
year’s program June is the only event at 
which extensive entertainment is featured, 

July, like January, is the month of 
clearance. However, instead of extend- 
ing the July Clearance over several days 
as in January it has been found that a 
one-day sale is of greater value and more 
likely to succeed than a longer period, 

August again offers exceptional oppor- 
tunities for a Dollar Day. Merchants 
like to offer real values and the buyers 
like a Dollar Day better than any other, 
The trouble in most cities is to keep from 
having them too often. 

September is the time of the Fall Open- 
ing and Style Show. Style is featured, 
Price is a secondary consideration in put 
ting over the Fall opening. 

October sees the “Harvest Sale.” Jn 
the South cotton is moving. Cotton means 
money. A Harvest Sale is the attraction 
to bring in the customers. 

The last day in October is Hallowe'en. 
Last October there was a Hallowe’en Fes- 
tival in conjunction with the American 
Legion. 

This was the third annual event. Prizes 
were offered for the best costumes. A 
street dance completed the program. 

November is the month of Thanksgiv- 
ing and turkey. A “Thanksgiving Sale” 
is very appropriate. Dry goods stores 
feature linens. Jewelers offer silverware. 
Hardware stores advertise cutlery and 
kitchen utensils. 

On the day after Thanksgiving the 
early Christmas buying campaign will 
start with a window opening. Gift goods 
are featured until Christmas Day. 

All efforts in December are devoted to 
getting shopping done early. News stories 
and paid advertising space are used. 

Texarkana merchants have tried prae- 
tically every day in the week for sales 
events. They have definitely agreed on 
Saturday for all of them. People in near- 
by towns are attracted on Saturday more 
easily than on any other day and the 
merchants think it would be foolish to use 
any other. 

They formerly tried to provide enter- 
tainment features on each sales day, but 
have found that these features, instead of 
adding, detract from the value of the 
event. On Children’s Day and during the 
Christmas campaign they have their only 
entertainment features and they are not 
very complicated. 

In putting these events over the usual 
methods are used: Advertising in the 
local paper with out of town circulation 
and in addition space in_ thirty-four 
papers of nearby towns. A direct mail 
campaign to a selected list is carried on 
for the Spring and Fall openings. 

Sales events are the most spectacular of 
all the merchants’ cooperative activities, 
but by no means are they the extent of 
the activities. = 

Booths in all nearby fairs, advertising 
vigilance, a pay-up campaign, elimination 
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USE PHOTOGRAPHS / 
.....l0 tell the Sales Stor 
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any Commercial 
Photograph er 
for this Book 


HIS book “How to 

Use Photographs in 
Your Business” is chock 
full of helpful suggestions; 
ideas that you can put 
right to work in your bus- 
iness. Ask your local Com- 
mercial photographer for 
a free copy; or address 
National Advertising 
Headquarters, Photog- 
raphers Association of 
America, 136 East Market 

Street, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 





















OU’VE noticed of course that more and 

more able advertisers are turning to photo- 
graphs to tell the sales story. Out of 108 display 
advertisements in a recent issue of a prominent 
women’s publication it was found that 49 (or 
45.3%) were illustrated with photographs. In 
other words nearly half of the advertisers chose 
this one medium. And no wonder! For people 
have faith in photography. They believe the evi- 
dence of the camera. Your local photographer 
makes photographsthatmakesales. Call on him. 
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YOUR LOCAL COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHER CAN GET THAT DISTANT PHOTOGRAPH Quickly 
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Set with Motion Pic- 
tures! Show your product in 
action ... how it is made... 
how others are using it. Your 

rospects are eye-minded. 
es resistance breaks down 
when they are shown Motion 
Pictures. 
ieiuveutity evcinped fer Gis 
is ially equi ‘or thi 
work. Uses standard films. 
Plug in a socket and it’s ready 
for use. Exclusive feature 
its showing still pictures 
om films. Can be used in- 
doors or out. Send for complete 
information and let us arrange 
a free demonstration at any 
place you may desire. No obli- 
gation. 
ACME DIVISION 


International Projector Co: 
90 Gold St. New 





ration 
ork City 


Gentlemen: Please send me FREE 
information RA-11 
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of unfair practices—all of these things q The hosts do not sit apart at a head 


occupy an important part in the Texar- 
kana Merchants’ Bureau activities. 





Tue growth of the 
Morris Plan Bank was 
brought strongly to at- 
tention by the October 
convention of the Morris Plan Bankers’ 
Association at Richmond. 

The billion dollar mark in loans has 
been passed, and millions of dollars’ worth 
of Morris Plan Certificates are in the 
hands of the public. 

This type of banking is being success- 
fully operated in nearly every state of the 
Union. Many new angles of service were 
discussed and voted upon by the conven- 
tion. 

Even Europe has focussed attention on 
the Plan. Several executives have re- 
cently been invited to confer with foreign 
bankers and there are many letters from 
persons abroad showing interest in it as 
a result of its success in this country. 


Morris Plan 
Convention 








Tue Harvard Adver- 
tising Awards Commit- 
tee of the National In- 
dustrial Advertisers 


Award for 
Advertising 








DONT FLY 
OFF THE 
HANDLE 


if the 
handle 
of your 
brief case 


flies off! 


STANWEAR BRIEF CASE 
can’t fly off because it is con- 
structed from a continuous piece of solid leath- 
er, attached to the body of the case, reinforced 
with a steel bar with four steel rivets and heavy 
stitches. No metal connecting parts to wear out 
the leather by friction. No rings to come apart. 
The only brief case made with this handle. A 
3-year service guarantee says it can’t fly off. 
Comes in all popular colors and leathers. 
Retails from $6, $7.50, 
$10 to $20. Atall good 









No Metal Vv 





Rings dealers. atalog on 
~*~ ; request. Sent free. 
< Standard 


Brief Case Co., Inc. 
552 Broadway, N.Y. 


STANWEAR 
BRIEF CASE 


Built with the handle that won't come off! 














Practical Idealism 
ee Your magazine radiates am- 
bitious idealism, and what is 
more, it is practical idealism.99 
H. SETON MONTGOMERY 
Wanguni, New Zealand 

















Association has just announced the annual 
Bok Award of $2,000 for the best indus- 
trial advertising campaign for 1928 ap- 
pearing in newspapers and periodicals. 
The closing date for the competition is 
December 31, 1928. 

It is thought that too few have been 
competing for this award in the past few 
years to make it of most value to the 
industry. 

Inasmuch as a description of the cam- 
paign must be submitted with the adver- 
tisements in the series, it will readily be 
seen that the data thus assembled will 
greatly help the technique of advertising. 

The details of the campaign are in the 
Harvard Awards Prospectus which may 
be secured from Harvard Graduate School 
of Business (Harvard Advertising 
Awards), Soldiers’ Field Station, Boston, 
Mass., or from O. H. Oberndorfer, chair- 
man N. I. A. A. Awards Committee, care 
Silver Steel Casting Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 





For six years the busi- 
ness men of Minneapo- 
lis have annually hon- 
ored Minnesota’s 
vounger farm leaders. Every September 
more than 800 boy and girl exhibitors at 
the Minnesota State Fair are given a 
banquet by the Minneapolis Civie and 
Commerce Association. 

The boys and girls thus honored are 
ones who have won awards in 4-H club 
work. This club, named for its emphasis 
on coordination of head, heart, hands and 
health, is an organization of junior farm- 
ers—farmers of tomorrow. 

The banquet this year was held Sep- 
tember 6. As the more than 800 boys and 
girls of the 4-H clubs trooped into the 
banquet hall, they were greeted personally 
by nearly a hundred representative Min- 


Minneapolis 
Greets 4-H 





| neapolis business men. 


table, but mingle with the boys and girls, 
They deem it worth while to become bet- 
ter acquainted with the progressive farm- 
ers of a few years from now. 

The guests were invited there not to 
allow the business men to make speeches 
at them, but to foster a closer and more 
friendly contact between city and country 
to help solve common problems in the 
future. 

Experience has shown that the party is 
most suc.essful when the boys and girls 
furnish some of their own entertainment. 
Therefore, talented members are wel- 
comed on the stage, although professional 
entertainment is also furnished. 

It’s something remembered for the 
whole year by both hosts and guests, 


= 





Tue National Metal 
Trades Association, 
through its Indianapo- 


Foreman 
Trainers 





lis branch, is giving a 
three weeks’ course to train “Foreman 
Conference Leaders.” The classes will be 
held daily each afternoon for two and a 
half hours. 

The instruction courses given there are 
conducted by A. R. Pierce, director, De- 
partment of Industrial Education, Na- 
tional Metal Trades Association. The 
foremanship course in the metal trades 
was prepared by practical shopmen and 
the lessons are adaptable for home study 
or group conferences. 

The courses of the Metal Association are 
not in any sense commercial. They are 
designed primarily to stimulate the adop- 
tion of the shop-conference foreman- 
training plan which has already proven 
successful in many individual plants in 
which it has been tried. 





THE simplified invoice 
is coming into general 
use according to a re- 
port of the Commercial 
Standards Group, Bureau of Standards, 
Department of Commerce. 

The Machine Builders’ Society reports 
that 80 per cent of its membership will be 
using the simplified form as soon as pres- 
ent stocks of old forms are exhausted. 
Fifty-two per cent of members of the 
Society reported that they are already 
using the form. 

The National Association of Wholesale 
Druggists reports that 90 per cent of its 
members are using the form. —W. L. H. 


Wide Use of 


New Invoice 





Coming Business Conventions 
(From information available October 2) 


Dat Place Organization 
October 
13-15... Washington... American Association of Adver- 


tising Agencies. 


13-1 Omaha...........Mid-West Implement Dealers As- 
sociation 
13-16 Detroit. . National Association of Ice In- 


dustries. 
American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction, 


13-17... Biloxi, Miss. 


14-16... Utica, N. Y. Associated Knit Underwear Man- 
ufacturers of America. 

20 New York...... Railway Business Association. 

20-21 New York National Association of Finance 
Corporations 

20-21... Buffalo American Veneer Package Asso 
ciation 

21-22 New York........National Founders Association. 

22-2 New York .. National Industrial Traffic League 

24 St. Louis.........American Corn Millers Federation 
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This grainless wood board 
can be cut out, punched, 


die cut and shaped / 


Has a smooth, attractive surface on the face side and requires no paint for protec- 
tion. Also takes any finish beautifully. Possesses uniform strength, highly resistive 
to moisture, very dense and tough. New uses discovered almost every week. Send for 
large free sample, and find out what you can do with Masonite Presdwood. 





If you are a manufacturer, an 

inventor or a mechanic of any 

a kind, you will certainly want to 

ie know all about Masonite Presd- 

x : : wood, the grainless .wood board 
of a thousand uses. 





Presdwood has now been on 











FOR STORE FIXTURES the market over two years, and in 


scores of industries it has helped 
to make good products better and cut down operating 
costs. 

In fact, results prove that Presdwood is workable 
and adaptable almost beyond belief. It can be cut 
out. It can be die cut and punched. It will not 
erack or check. It will not split or splinter. It can 
be used on saw, planer, sander and shaper. It is 
highly resistive to moisture, it has uniform strength, 
it is very dense and tough. It has a smooth, attrac- 
tive surface on the face side, requires no paint for 
protection, and takes any finish beautifully. 


“A truly wonderful product,” says practically 
everybody who has put it to the test. And note 
particularly that Presdwood contains no foreign sub- 
stance of any kind, not even a chemical binder. It is 
simply wood torn apart and put together again — 
clean, fresh wood straight from the forest, and 
nothing else! 


Astonishing range of uses 


There actually seems to be no limit to the uses 
for Presdwood. We ourselves are astonished almost 
every week by some entirely new and unexpected 
demand for it. 

Not only are thousands of feet of it Zoing into 
the making of such things as table tops, breakfast 
nooks, store fixtures and signs, but it is being exten- 
sively used in the manufacture of toys, doll houses, 
fire screens, tension boards, bread boxes, clothes ham- 
pers, and dairy containers. 





Bank vaults and _ telephone 7 alr 
booths are lined with Presdwood. [] | fl 
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It is being widely used in build- = 
ing steam boats, It makes an mean. nl 
ideal flooring for dance halls and my a 

















park pavilions. It is becoming 
more and more popular for all 


kinds of paneling. 
FOR PANELING 


Cooling trays for hot castings, 
starch trays for candy factories, bedroom screens, in- 
valid trays, incubators, dust arresters for journal 
boxes, bowling alleys, and shutters for Dutch Colonial 
Houses—al] of these things are made of Presdwood. 

Where especially fine, smooth work is required, 
there is nothing like Presdwood for concrete forms, 
Presdwood is used extensively in making movies. 
Not forgetting that the Chicago Art Institute has 
found this grainless all-wood board an excellent ma- 
terial for backing and protecting rare works of art! 


Try Presdwood yourself 


Presdwood has scores of other uses, and new uses 
are being discovered week after week. Remember, too, 
that Presdwood is not only workable almost beyond 
belief, but that it positively will not damage tools. 

Adaptable for any woodworking machinery, uni- 
formly strong, and highly resistive to moisture, it can 
also be lacquered, painted, stained or varnished. 
And yet it requires no paint for protection. 

Write for a large, free sample of Masonite Presd- 
wood, and find out what it will do for you. It may 
be the very material for which you have long been 
looking. It may enable you to make a worthwhile 
improvement in your product, and at the same time 
lower your operating costs. Try Presdwood for 
yourself! 


MASONITE CORPORATION 


Sales Offices: Dept. 1411-8, 111 W. Washington St. 
Chicago, Illinois 


FOR PLAYHOUSES AND TOYS Mills: Laurel, Mississippi IN BUILDING BOATS 








asonite 


PRESDWOOD 


Made by the makers of 
MASONITE STRUCTURAL INSULATION le 
| 


000 US MAL Orn 














fa\s 








When writing to Masonrre Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 
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Opens and closes 
eeat the touch 
of a button 


A touch of the button. Swish! PEELLE Freight 
Elevator Doors...glide up and down smoothly, 
swiftly and quietly. With the advent of the 
PEELLE Electrical Doer Operator...the mod- 
ern Genii... electricity has displaced manual 
labor, increasing the efficiency of vertical 
freight transportation. The development of 
PEELLE engineers... tested for over a decade 
... these modern, time-saving, electrically oper- 
ated doors are installed in scores of America’s 
leading buildings. ¢, For freight elevator doors 
of safety... longevity ... faultless operation... 
economy . . . consult one of our engineers. Or 
a catalog . . . illustrating the various types of 
PEELLE Doors will be sent on request. 

THE PEELLE COMPANY, Brooklyn, New York 


Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Philadelphia and 30 other cities 
In Canada: Teronto and Hamilton, Ontario 


PEELLE ti. DOORS 


“The doorway of America’s freight elevator traffic” 




















For Health and Efficiency, the modern 


office demands proper ventilation. 


This is best secured with V-W Venti- 
lators, which have patented R-shaped 
vertical louvers which stop all draughts, 
dirt, rain and snow. 


Overcome these two evils 


ADAMS DISTR 
































~m, 
No Ventilation Ventil 
Si one 2 tts ECHOING the opinion of thousands of 
Write for “The Opening to Better Health other heads of nationally known cor- 
° porations, W. L. Crocker, President, 
The V-W Ventilator Co. John Hancock Life Insurance Company, 
2889 A. I. U. Bldg. Columbus, Ohio | says of NATION'S BUSINESS 
z = ia) “IT IS A MASTERLY AID TO 
. —. ALL BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY” 























Fool Selling that Kills 
Profits 


(Continued from page 40) 


grant the concession, if we lowered our 
prices five per cent. That question seemed 
to set him thinking, and I hope that he 
has realized his error. 

The truest thing this manufacturer 
said was his admission that he was try- 
ing to buy his way in. A great many 
others have adopted similar practices for 
the same reasons, but the special con- 
cession is practically always an attempt 
at economic bribery. If the manufae- 
turer has priced his goods fairly on a 
hasis of cost to his distributors, he may 
take the easiest way to secure a few ad- 
ditional orders, but he is merely reducing 
his business to commercial prostitution 
and contributing to the demoralized con- 
dition of our distribution. 

Many of the manufacturer’s bad mer- 
chandising practices are the result of a 
lack of fixed business policies. My ex- 
perience has proved that failing to ad- 
here to a definite policy of doing busi- 
ness is to be tossed around like a feather 
in a windstorm. With no standard of 
action, a great deal of valuable energy 
is wasted by a manufacturer in deciding 
what his action should be. 


Standards Are Needed 


OW is it possible to hold those who 

. work with us and for us to any defi- 
nite and righteous course, if we have no 
standard? If we have no definite business 
policy, it certainly follows that we have 
no definite standard of quality of mer- 
chandise, no definite standard of price, 
and therefore no definite standard of 
profit nor of service. 

If we have one policy for one class of 
buyers and another policy for another 
class, then by all the laws of equity and 
justice we have no right to conceal either 
policy, and as long as we do we shall be 
selling goods under false pretenses and 
adding to the present confusion and de- 
moralization. To clear our distributive 
atmosphere, every manufacturer must ac- 
cept the truth that the sale of his goods 
is never completely consummated until 
his products are giving satisfaction in the 
hands of the consumer. 

My company is selling its goods to the 
consumer through the channel of dis- 
tributor and retailer. All distributors 
pay the same prices, for we consider 
that they are giving service in the nec- 
essary process of getting goods from the 
manufacturer into the hands of the con- 
sumer. If one distributor covers a larger 
territory than others and buys in larger 
volume we do not believe that he is en- 
titled to a lower price. 

We have no ethical right to give one 
distributor an advantage in price that 
will enable him to disorganize the dis- 
tribution of our products. I am con- 
vinced that something of the same idea 
must be accepted as a policy by all manu- 
facturers, if we are to prevent the demor- 
alization of our distributive system. 
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HUMAN 
NATURE IN 
BUSINESS 








By FRED C. KELLY 
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FTER eating a hearty meal in a 
cafeteria recently I discovered 
that I didn’t have a cent of 

money. Feeling as if I should like to 
crawl into a culvert, I confessed my plight 
to the waitress and she said she would 
eall the boss. In a moment a nice-looking 
middle-aged woman came and asked in a 
motherly tone: 

“What's the trouble?” When I told 
her, she said: 

“Oh, that often happens”’—and then 
handed me what she called a pass-out 
slip to give to the cashier. She said that 
so many people forget to have money with 
them that the restaurant has prep: ared for 
it by having a special printed form. The 
cashier is under instructions not only to 
honor the pass-out slip but to do so with 
the pleasantest kind of smile. 

The result of this, the woman manager 
told me, is to take advantage of people’s 
forgetfulness to make customers. Na- 
turally the combination of courtesy and 
smiles makes people feel kindly toward 
that restaurant and they rarely fail to 
return to pay and eat again. 


HE canning industry probably owes 

much to a Frenchman, Nicholas Ap- 
pert, who was one of the first “canners.” 
In 1795 he began successful experiments 
at preserving fruits, vegetables, meats, 
fish and other foods by heat sterilization 
and hermetically sealing. He had been 
lured into this by a prize offered by Na- 
poleon for a process that would keep foods 
fresh, chiefly for use at sea. 

It was 15 years later before his method 
was described in a treatise giving the 
process to the world. An establishment 
for hermetically sealing is still conducted 
by the Appert family in Paris. Appert 
wasn’t exactly a “canner,” as he preserved 
his foods in glass, seale d with cork. The 
first actual canning was done in England 
where an inventor named Peter Durand 
substituted tin for bottles. 


ERE is a little tale of meeting an 

opportunity, grabbing it by the 
scruff of the neck and hanging on. Some 
are ago a small manufacturer of straw- 
board and butchers’ wrapping paper in 
Sandusky, Ohio, was on the edge of bank- 
ruptey. Two men, J. J. Hinde and J. J. 
Dauch, had a claim of $1,800 for baled 
straw. A settlement was made by which 
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America’s happiest Hunting, Fishing, 
and Golfing Grounds are just at your door... 


DON’T plan to go through the winter 
without a vacation. Better run down 
now for a week’s shooting or deep-sea 
fishing. Plenty of ducks-~-mallard, teal, 
pintail--and they are pulling in the big 
ones from West Florida to the very side 
yards of New Orleans. 

The hunting season for quail, duck, 
bear, wild turkey, etc., opens shortly-~ 
go down for aweek’sshootingand fishing 
and while you areonthe Gulf Coast take 
a look at the marvelous championship 
golf courses. They will make you 
want to come back right after the 


year’s grind. Whatever you like to 


gh 
holidays and freshen up for the new ‘ * 


do best in outdoor sports is at its 
finest on the Gulf Coast. 
There are splendid hotels, clubs, 
and camps, with accommodations 
from the least expensive to 
the most luxurious. The 
weather is fine-~little rain-- 


4 







the temperature averag- 
ing above 50°. Bathe in 
the sunlight, drink the 
fine artesian well water, 


drive along the beautiful 





motor roads, ride horse- 
back, play tennis, and oc- BY , 
casionally vary the pro- (V 
gram by running into \ \/ Y, 
New Orleans, Mobile, or Y 
Pensacola, for a day or two’s visit to these 
wonderful, old southern cities, now bus- 
tling with the spirit of the new and 
prosperous South. 


Write today to R. D. Pusey, Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, Louisville & 


— 


Nashville Railroad, for complete in- 
formation on train schedules, and 
descriptive booklet about the entire 
Gulf Coast as a place to visit, a place 
to live, and a place to prosper. 
Address Room 328-A, 9th and 
Broadway, Louisville, Ky. 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE R-R 


When writing to Lovisvitte & Nasuvitte Rattroap please mention Nation's Busine 


enya 
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The Nation’s Railroads 





NATION’S BUSINESS for November, 1998 


First Choice of 


On the Nation’s railroads, where locomotive 
cranes have come to be almost as indispensable 
as the locomotive itself, you will find far more 
Industrial Brownhoists than any other make. 
Two of the larger roads alone have purchased 
over five hundred of these cranes and the total 
number in this industry is many times that figure. 


The number of cranes owned by railroads 
has steadily increased, as new uses are con- 
stantly being found for this most flexible of all 
handling units. Most of these uses are appli- 
cable to many lines of industry and millions of 
dollars are being saved each year through the 
use of Industrial Brownhoist handling equip- 
ment. A like amount could be saved by plants 
that are not benefiting by the economies of 
crane equipment. 


Industrial Brownhoist builds cranes of many 
types and sizes; from the smallest that is serv- 
iceable to the big machines of 200 tons capacity. 
We will be glad to explain the uses of these 
cranes to you if you are interested in the eco- 
nomical handling of materials. 


Industrial Brownhoist Corporation 
General Offices: Cleveland, Ohio 


District Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Chicago, 
San Francisco, New Orleans 





INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST 








When writ to INvusTRIAL Brownworst Corporation please mention Nation’s 


Business 


Hinde and Dauch should take over the 
strawboard and wrapping paper business 
for their debt. The business grew in yolk 
ume from that small beginning until today 
their volume, I believe, is something like 
$18,000,000 a year. 

One of their biggest obstacles was the 
job of convincing the railroads that cor. 
rugated fibre packing boxes would stand 
up under any sort of rough handling. It 
took six years of constant effort before the 
railroads were convinced. 

Today the company is making con. 
tainers for the shipping of pianos, electri- 
cal refrigerators, all sorts of glass, chinas 
ware, radios and furniture. 


AILROADS, by the way, are prob- 
ably slower than any other business 
corporations to make changes in methods 


_or practices. This is partly because any 


change from standard is so sweepingly 
costly. The air brake, steel cars and other 
imprevements came slowly. The steam 
locomotive has really changed surprisingly 
little since its invention, except as to 
weight and speed. 


N Clyde, Ohio, center of the sauerkraut 

industry, they used to dump out all the 
juices as waste. Then somebody hit on 
the idea of putting the juice into small 
bottles and selling it by the ounce as a 
health food. Now that’s one of the most 
profitable items of the business. 


WRITER on financial subjects re- 
4 4cently mentioned that a certain cor- 
poration has 3,339 dealers in the United 
States. Not long afterwards, he received 
a letter from the company suggesting that 
it would be more accurate to say “ap- 
proximately 3,339 dealers.” This close 
watch on every item relating to their 
business is said to be typical of every de- 
partment. 


HE woman proprietor of a small 

neighborhood store has been selling 
ice cream made right on her own premises 
and advertised by big placards as home- 
made. Four other stores in the imme- 
diate neighborhood began to push sales 
of ice cream cones but couldn’t make any 
headway against the woman with the 
home-made goods. I asked her one day 
how she accounted for her success against 
highly organized competition. Was it the 
fact that home-made ice cream is really 
better? 

“T think the main reason,” she told me, 
“4s that I always give liberal old-fashioned 
measure. Then sometimes I give the 
youngsters a piece of candy when they 
come in for ice cream. They talk about 
my store when they go home and that 
brings in the parents also.” 


MAN I know advertised in various 

banking journals a while ago for an 
opportunity to buy a substantial interest 
in a small bank. But he did not receive 
a single reply. No banker ever seems to 
want to sell. One reason is that their 
yusiness is usually prosperous and carries 
much financial and social prestige, Ame 
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Candelabra Sockets of Bakelite Molded. Frank W. Morse Co., Boston, Manufacturers 
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A Candelabra Socket formed of Bakelite Molded 


appearance improved—cost reduced 25 percent 


BAK 


RCELAIN was formerly used for 
making these candelabra _ sockets. 
But porcelain is heavy, brittle, and lacked 
beauty of color and fineness of detail. 
The use of Bakelite Molded provides 
lighter weight and greater strength—rich, 
permanent color and accuracy of detail 
and dimension. 


In addition, one brass part was elim- 
inated, assembly made simpler andeasier, 
and quality and appearance improved. 
Through forming eight of the Bakelite 
Molded sockets at one time, in a multiple 
cavity mold, the cost was reduced twenty- 
five percent. 


Bakelite Molded is replacing metal,wood, 


rubber, glass, fibre and other materials, 
for making thousands of different parts 
and devices of a wide variety of sizes and 
shapes. The use of Bakelite Molded in- 
variably results in a better product, and 
its rich color and high lustre lead to in- 
creased sales. It often effects produc- 
tion economies as well. 


Bakelite Engineering Service 


Intimate knowledge of thousands of 
varied applications of Bakelite Materials 
combined with eighteen years’ experience 
in the development of phenol resinoids 
for industrial uses provides a valuable 
background for the cooperation offered by 
our engineers and research laboratories 


Write for Booklet 42 M, “Bakelite Molded” 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 


247 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. Chicago Office, 635 West 22nd Street 
BAKELITE CORPORATION OF CANADA, LTD., 163 Dufferin Street, Toronto, Ont. 


REGISTERED 





U. &. PAT, OFF. 


“The registered Trade Mark and Symbol! shown above may be used only on products made from materials 
by Bakelite Corporation. Under the capital “B” is the numerical sign for infinity, or unlimited 
quantity, It symbolizes the infinite number of present and future uses of Bakelite Corporation's products.” 


When writing to Baxerrre Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 
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Take Care i 
These Visitors ‘? 


RRANGEM ENT of oflices and departments 
often is costly because it causes contusion, delay; 
visitors inadvertently intrude, the work of the day 


naturally retarded. 


Milis Metal interchangeable partitions area definite 
answer to this problem because they cost compara~ 
tively little to buy, never wear out and can easily 


and quickly be re-arranged. 


No matter how often your business demands a differ- 
ent office or factory departmental layout the change 
can be made with little or no effort and no expense 
—always you have the most eflicient arrangement 


at exactly the time you want it. 


There are Mills Metal interchangeable partitions 
for office or factory and toilet partitions for every 
type of building. Office buildings in every city and 
factories everywhere are equipped with Mills Metal 
interchangeable partitions representing a veritable 
blue book of American business. Write for literature. 


THE MILLS COMPANY 
900 Wayside Road Cleveland, Ohio 
REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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New — 


Ma rblm etal, a 


new an d Jiner 


toilet partition 
< ombining all the 


jine advantages of 
mat and metal. 


Send for desc rip- 


tive lite rature. 
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Partitions 


MPANY please mentior Nation's Business 











| a while ago by a wire from the main offies 


| too high and kept away trade. 


| management, but by a customer, was thy 





| punctuality a 
| heads of pli ints in outlying sections a 


METAL 


aries with correspondingly e pensive ide 
| about dress and other requirements. 


other reason may be that their 
sometimes custodian of many little 
tons that it might be unwise to leta 
ger buy into. 












OST hotels keep a record of thems, _ 
1VE ber of checks cashed by a guest “ 
such records are often of use in pr a 
vay. Ifa guest tries to cash a check # 
cashier probably asks: “Have you eas 
checks here before?” If the guest hy 
not done so before, but nev ertheless say, 
ves, thinking to expedite the transaction 
then the ce: ashier, after consulting ie 
records, is almost ‘certs ain to refuse, 
point is that a hotel doesn’t neg 
object to cashing a check for a st 
but they do seriously object to 
one for a stranger who also appear 
to be telling the truth. 


HE finest appearing cafeteria 1 ey 
saw, one of a chain, was ordered clog. 


Whereupon the manager told the Dew 
papers that the failure of the place mp 
the result of having a front that suggest 
a bank rather than a restaurant, Th 
had caused people to fear that prices wey 


Another explanation, offered not byth 


people resented having a girl at the dog 
saying: “Table service downstairs.” 

“You go there,” he pointed out, “te 
cause you're in a hurry and want to eats 
a cafeteria. Then they try to sell yw 
some other kind of service, much slowe 
and more expensive.” 





NE of the biggest financial hous’ 

in Wall Street keeps records of th 
class elections and votes on populanty 
of students by their classmates in varios 
colleges. If one of these young men whi 
has been highly judged or well thoughta 
by his classmates should ever apply fori 
job, he has a better chance than if he wer 
just an average applicant. 


| CHANCED to walk along a corridor 
in front of an employment burea 
whose doors had not yet opened for the 
day. It was interesting to note the cour 
teous manner in which humble toilet, 
both men and women, adhered to unwt 
ten law that the first to arrive shouldbe 
the first to go in when the doors open. 
They did this without standing in line. 


4. MPLOYERS tell me that traffic con- 
ditions which often delay von 
from getting to work in their cars, 
1 proble m. For this a 


constantly seeking men who live nearby. 


“WE LIKE to hire young girls j® 
out of business schools,” rema 

the chief of a big office force. “They mi 
not be so well trained as older womel 
but on the other hand they have not beet 
spoile d by getting their training during 
a time of inflated conditions and high 
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CAN we cut the cost of certain 


parts 20 to 30%? CAN we increase “eye 
value,’? CAN we improve the construction 
and increase strength * » yet reduce weight? 
CAN we cut assembling cost 25%? The an- 
swer is ** Yes,”’ and our engineers can show 
you how if you will write us. 

THE YOUNGSTOWN PRESSED STEEL CO. 


507 UNIVERSITY ROAD 
WARREN, OHIO 


The parts shown in solid black were redesigned and manufactured. by YPS. We will redesign your product 
into Pressed Steel without charge—we only ask to make the parts for you if you accept our suggestions. 





When writing to Tue Youncstown Press Sree, Co. please mention Nation's Business 
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Worthington 18/11x 14 two-stage FEATHER Valve Air Compressor with 
three-step by-pass control, direct-connected to synchronous motor delivering 
1050 cu. ft. per min. at 100 lb. at Central Tube Company, Economy, Pa. 


“3 Years of Utmost Satisfaction” 


given by FEATHER VALVE COMPRESSOR in 
steel mill of Central Tube Company, Economy, Pa. 


N 1925, the Central Tube Company, Economy, Pa., installed for 

general steel mill air supply service a 1050 cu. ft. FEATHER (8%. Gi" 
Valve Air Compressor, direct-driven by a synchronous motor. The 
compressor is equipped with three-step by-pass control giving full, 
half or zero capacity; the motor is operated by start and stop push- 
button control. 

Now this unit “has been running || WORTHINGTON 
three years without repairs and has 2 eS 





given utmost satisfaction”. PRODUCTS 
Every user of compressed air, for PUMPS 

whatever manufacturing processes, will COMPRESSORS 

be impressed. by such a performance CONDENSERS 


and Auxiliaries 
record. 


~“ 
OIL and GAS ENGINES 


FEEDWATER HEATERS 
. . * . “ 
give satisfaction beyond expectation. WATER and OIL METERS 


How may Worthington experience and 


Worthington equipment usually does 


Literature on Request 





equipment serve you? 


WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION 


2 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK a “ DisTRICT OFFICES IN 24 Cities 
7541-14 


When writing to Wert “uP «ND Macnurnery Corp r10N please mention Nation’s Busine 
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HE Plain Talker came in the othe 

day. It was his first visit im month 

and it was plain that Something 
was on his mind. It wasn’t politics, } 
made that plain at once. 

“No, I don’t worry about polities, [fy 
too old for that. I want the right my / 
chosen and I’ve picked out my right ma, 
But you can’t scare me by telling me th 
terrible things that'll happen if the othe 
chap’s elected. I’m too old. I’ve bey 
warned so many times that the country] 
all go to hell if Soandso is elected and the: 
when Soandso was elected, the 
didn’t go to hell. Neither did it got 
heaven when Soandso was beaten. 

“Tt isn’t polities that worries me. What 
I want is less system, efficiency ani 
method. 





“THE other night I landed in a ¢ity ani | 
went to the hotel where I always gp, 
It was a mean kind of a night and I didnt 
land until 11. I wanted to go to bed but 
first I wanted a bottle of ginger ale, and 
then I wanted my clothes pressed and my | 
shoes shined. 

“So I endowed the bell boy who showed 
me to the room and who wore a cute little 
monkey jacket, and I said: 

““Can you get me a bottle of ginger 
ale?’ 

“ ‘No,’ said he, ‘but I'll call Room Ser- 
ice and he'll bring it.’ 

“Then he left me and Room Service 
who wore a swallow tail coat appeared 
with the ginger ale and I added to hs 
invested capital and inquired if he'd take 
my clothes and shoes to be pressed ani 
shined. 

“He couldn’t but I could call the Valet 
Department. SoI did. Valet came. He 
wore no coat but a cross-striped vest with 
black sleeves and he was labelled ‘Valet 
so I knew he was genuine and I 
trust him. 

“He took my clothes. Very nice he was, 
not condescending about it and promised 
to have my suit ready at 7:30 and didnt 
turn up his nose at money. But he coulda’ 
take my shoes. It seemed the Valet De 
partment authority ended with my pals 
But if I called the bell boy again he’d take 
my shoes. 

“By this time my temper and my silver 
were getting short and I decided to find 
a nice old-fashioned bootblack stand 2 
the morning and perch up on it and survey 
the world while an industrious 
gentleman fixed my shoes and talked t 
me about the weather. 

“No, I’m getting fed up on method; 
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by Dominant Distributing Point 
a on the PACIFIC COAST 


"ute little E pagroene dominant, Oakland, manufacturing and distributing center of the West Coast,stands 
on the median line of population of eleven great western states, between Canada and Mexico. 


of ginger ‘ ; A P : : ; ey 

einer Here is a vast market with a buying power considerably above the nation’s average, its estimated individual 
ee y _ tee 
ome Sane: tangible assets averaging 15.5% higher than the balance of the United States. Within the Pacific Coast 
States alone reside 8,000,000 of the 12,000,000 population of Oakland’s natural trading area, and 1,600,000 
Service live within a 40-mile radius of the city itself. 
) peared Dominant in distributing facilities, Oakland lies on the mainland side of San Francisco Bay; is terminus of 
x ang men Y 

d to his three great trans-continental railways; port of call for foreign, intercoastal, coastwise and river steamships; 

re’d take center of a network of intrastate railroads and highways, affording the most economical distribution to this 

ssed and entire western market. It is terminus for three air mail, express and passenger lines. In addition, Oakland is 

he Valet the most advantageous point from which to serve the great export markets bordering on the Pacific Ocean. 
e 

me. He Here are lower power costs for the manufacturer (Califor- heit considered ideal for the highest labor efficiency. 

rest with nia producing 25% of the nation’s hydro-electric energy). Here are 27 miles of waterfront—and here is, within the 
Valet’ Here is an ample supply of skilled and unskilled labor, Oakland industrial area, other acreage of any desired size 

d ‘Valet pply ge of 

I could free from industrial strife, with an unusually low labor or other requirements, to be had at considerably less cost 

turnover largely due to a 42% home ownership. than elsewhere—here, too, building costs are relatively low. 

* Here is a splendid working climate of 51.7° Fahrenheit Here are, promptly available, in California, raw materials 

wre - mean annual temperature, as compared to 59° Fahren- in wide variety and great abundance. 

d. didn’t What Do These Natural Advantages Mean to You? 

coulda’ Distributors or manufacturers interested in the great western market are invited to write for any gen- 


alet De eral or specific information with the assurance of the correspondence being held in the strictest confi- 
¥ dence. Send for a copy of “We Selected Oakland” or write for a detailed 


industrial survey for any certain manufacturing activity. 


Industrial Department, Oakland Chamber of Commerce 


| OAKLAND {CALIFORNIA 

















— or Address the Chamber of Commerce of any of the Following Cities: 
ilked to Alameda Berkeley 

Centerville Emeryville Hayward Irvington Livermore Newark Niles Pleasanton San Leandro 
nethod; —. 





When writing to Inpuste1a, Department, OAKLAND CHameer or Commence please mention Nation’s Business 
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Dependable 
Motors 


for 


Appliances 


Wagner engineers have made thorough 
studies of field conditions encountered 
by motors on various appliances. How 
can you make use of this knowledge? 


Literature on Request 


WAGNER ELECTRIC 
Came: ? © RAT § OR 
6400 Plymouth Avenue,St.Louis,U.S.A. 


Wagner Sales Offices& Service Stations in 25 PrincipalCities 


Products: .. FANS . . Desk, Wall and Ceiling 

TRANSFORMERS . . Power, Distribution and 

Instrument .. MOTORS. . Single-phase, Poly- 
phase and Direct Current 


wi t fo WaAGNt Exvecrric Corporation 


AGNER was one of the first 

motor manufacturers to 
develop small motors that 
made possible the setting up of 
the existing domestic refriger- 
ation standard. Wagner makes 
every type of small motor, alter- 
nating-current and direct. 
Interchangeable mountings as 
to size and type for commercial 
frequencies and direct current. 





please mention Nation’s Business 
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life in general and life in hotelg in par. 
ticular is too damn complicated,” 


“FINHE good die first,” said Wo 

but the good article doesn’t, Four 
years is a long time in the life of g 
zine article, yet just the other day th 
Fisher Body Company asked us if » 
could supply 15,000 reprints of “Ty 
to Tell Your Men,” a series of ho: 


economies by George E. Roberts whic, | 


we started in June, four years ago, 
We told Mr. Roberts about it and jy 
wrote in reply: 
I am interested in what you say aboy 
reprints of the series of articles upon “What 
to Tell Your Men.” Every once in a whi 





I have a letter asking for copies and hay | 


T 


long since been out. If you can get mey 
dozen or so sets I will be greatly obliged 


— 6,000 copies of Earl Sam’s article 
“Back of the Chain Store” were asked 
for by 73 chambers of commerce in % 
states. They wanted them for their re 
tailer members. The logic of the cham. 
bers who distributed them is clear, Th 
intelligent retailer is a member of his 
chamber of commerce. The intelligent 
retailer also knows that the more he 
knows about chain stores the more intelli. 
gently he can meet their competition, 


\V 7ITH the race of poets we have had 

a little experience. From time to 
time Nation’s Bustness does publish 
poetry and it would gladly publish mor 
if it could find good ringing verse that 
deals with business. 

But our acquaintance with poets was 
widened not long ago when a poet called 
in person and instead of leaving a man 
script recited his poem and asked how 
that would do. 


ea John P. Frey, Secretary-Treas- 

urer of the Metal Trades Department 
of the American Federation of Labor 
comes an interesting contribution to the 
discussion of the problem of unemploy- 
ment and the migration of labor as a fe 
sult of increasing mechanization of labor. 
Mr. Frey had just read Chester M. 
Wright’s article “A Nation of Men or 
Machines,” and this is his comment: 

No one knows the number of unen- 
ployed at any one time. Our Federal sta 
tistics on the subject may be more accurate 
than the guesses of those, who last spring, 
estimated the number of unemployed from 
four to five million, but at very best the 
Federal statistics are only approximations. 
As both Secretary Davis and Mr. Ethelbert 
Stewart intimated, all that we are certain 
of is that a dislocation in employment & 
taking place more rapidly than at any 
previous time in our history. 

The Department of Commerce is alr 
thority for the statement that sinee 1920, 
there are 917,000 less employed in ouf 
manufacturing industries; 800,000 less 00 
our farms, and 240,000 less on our railroads, 
while during the same period, the volume of 
our manufactured products has im , 
the agricultural output is larger, and more 
ton miles and passenger miles are being 


| hauled. 


The attempt is being made to show that 
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large number of these permanently dis- 
‘sod are going into newer industries ; 
automobile service, chauffeurs, garage men 
and gas station attendants. The moving 
picture industry, hotel and restaurant serv- 
ice, beauty parlors and the teaching pro- 
fession have absorbed a goodly number. 
There are most sound reasons for believ- 
ing that many of those forced into newer 
occupations do not have as high a consum- 
ing capacity as before. No business man 
ean examine what is taking place without 
being compelled to think seriously, for the 
t market for our agriculturists, manu- 
facturers and business men 1s the home 
market; the one confined within the boun- 
daries of the United States. If dislocation 
in employment caused by improved meth- 
ods of production, the greater use of ma- 
chinery and power reduces the total con- 
suming capacity of the people, industry and 
ecommerce are as seriously affected as the 
unemployed themselves. 


E commented in September on the 

fact that—the Street Directory of 
Principal Cities being our authority— 
not all the Broadways were in big cities 
nor all the Main Streets in Gopher Prai- 
ries. 

From Memphis a native of Baltimore 
writes: 

As a native of Baltimore, I feel con- 
strained to bring to your attention the 
paragraph in September 1928 issue in the 
column Through the Editor’s Specs, con- 
cerning “Main Street.” Baltimore’s Main 
Street, in the sense used by Sinclair Lewis, 
is “Baltimore Street” from east to west and 
“Charles Street” from north to south. If 
there is a Main Street in Baltimore it, is 
doubtless some small two by four thorough- 
fare unknown to fame. 

Here in Memphis, “Down in Dixie,” we 
have a Main Street, but no Broadway. 
Baltimore has a Broadway that is a way 
with considerable width. You are close 
enough to Baltimore to confirm th. above 
disclosures. 


We live near enough to Baltimore to 
know something of its main streets, but 
we still cite the Street Directory as au- 
thority for the statement that it has a | 
Main Street, but where it is we cannot 
even guess. 





ILLIAM FEATHER, in his chat on 

books he has read, in the September 
number of Nation’s Business had a 
pleasant word to say about E. W. Howe 
and his monthly. Here’s a bit of a letter 
from Howe to Feather: 


While away on a trip to Yellowstone 
Park, I missed the last copy of Nation’s 
Business. But my accumulated mail was 
full of references to it, and they are still 
coming. I thank you very sincerely; sev- 
eral of the letters have enclosed your fine 
piece, 


|? was W. 8. Gilbert who wrote (we 
quote from memory and are subject to 
correction) : 


You must stir it and stump it 
And blow your own trumpet 
If you want to get on in the world. 





: We shall not blow our cwn trumpet but 
itis pleasant to listen to two toots on the | 
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+ dando it be announcing the promotion of some 
member of your organization or the addition of a 
new member to the firm, if you feel it important enough 
to announce; it should carry a fitting sense of correctness 
and dignity. The distinction of a genuine engraved an- 
nouncement is something that is really essential. Confer 
with any merchant displaying the Mark of Genuine 


Engraving shown below. 


Fe HE Genuine Engraved Business 
sl card opens closed doors. 
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«{ USE: THE~RIGHT-STEEL: FOR: THE: RIGHT: PURPOSE ® 





Precision Shafting 
Maintains Balanced 
Machine Operation 


HEREVER efficient machine operation 
depends upon accurate balance between 
all moving parts, revolving shafts must 
be precise in size and straightness, true to round, 
flawless in surface and free from strains which 
might cause distortion. 
Union Precision Shafting is so named be- 
cause all these requirements are fully met. 
It admirably exemplifies the achievements 
of this organization in meeting demands of ex- 
treme exactness. 


UNION DRAWN STEEL CO. - Beaver Falls, Pa. 





























| papers reaching our desk, next to “Ng 
| tune” (our Belgian Lloyd) and daily new: 
| paper. In our opinion there is no m 



















other fellows’ trumpets, the tune br 


“Your’s is a good magazine.” 


One is from Advertising World Of Lap 
don for September: 


Colour-Hunger: it’s beginning to ery og 
in Britain. I prophesy very big 4 
ments. I implore manufacturers (and 
advisers, the advertising agents) to 
vide what I will call the bread and sai, 
faction of colour. Even the white table 
cloth and the white bed linen ATE giving 
place to the hues of the Orient, 

In America, they tell me, the 
vogue is growing day by day. In Nanos 
BUSINESS, a magazine which is pybjj 
by the United States Chamber of Qj. 
merece, you will find a discussion on ths 
subject. It’s a capital journal, one of & 
brightest I ever see. 

I could wish our own Chambers of Gp. 
merce were as lively and forward look 
It 1s high time to shake off sleep. Wi 
Rip Van Winkle, wake! 







HE other is from W. M. Geerts ‘ 

port manager of the Mollith Ashes 
and Cement works of Moll, Belgium, ty 
says: 


We like your magazine as the best of 


occupied in some or other office of tradeg 
industry who has not some real businesii 
thoughts to learn out of almost each artié 
appearing in NaTion’s Busrngss. 

Your magazine helps us feel and 
stand that the young American nation} 
not one of mere materialism, contrasti 
with our old traditional Continent, but 
which uses its knowledge and skill andi 
its capacities for the realization of harmoy 
and universal welfare. 











ND now the trumpet blows less swe 
ly. Dr. W. C. Rountree of Austin! 
Texas, writes: 

I read Nation’s Business with great ® 
terest, it is a very fine treatise. Hower 
the articles printed in the September iss 
on Hoover and Smith clearly show pr 
tiality for Hoover. The article is headel 
“Herbert Hoover’s Business Philosophy’ 
James L. Wright takes the honor of writig] 
the article. Mr. Edwin C. Hill tells what® 
Smith said. The two pictures override th 
prejudice of the article in favor of Me 
Smith. The physiognomy presented in ti 
two men’s pictures tells the tale. 


And we struggled so hard to be abs 
lutely impartial, and to balance the 


UT not all who read the Smith-Hoove, 
articles felt as Dr. Rountree did. BS 
Motley, dealer in milk supplies and me 
chinery in Danville, Virginia, read 
and wanted others to read them He 
wrote: 
We have read with interest your 
articles, “Business Philosophy,” by Herber 


Hoover, and “Business and Governmett | 


by Alfred E. Smith, in the September iss 
We have a friend, editing the Caswell 


Messenger at Yanceyville, North Carolin. | 


and wish to ask that you mail hima ef 
of your September number, or if ult 
to send a full number, kindly send a cm 
of these two articles. His paper 
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out his county, which joins our 
county and comes up to our city. 


HE undecipherable signature is al- 

ways a business problem. Mr. C. B. 
Cook of the Elwell-Parker Electric Com- 
pany takes this serious view of it: 


I would like to make a suggestion which 
it seems to me would be a great advantage 
in world trade, and that is, that every 
typewritten letter should carry the name 
of the signatory in type as well as hand- 
written, as below. 

A great deal of confusion results from a 
jack of recognition of the name of the 
sender of a letter when his signature can- 
not be deciphered and often the name is of 

at value to the reader. 

If the above suggestion could be put into 
operation more generally here in the 
United States and gradually be extended 


to other parts of the world, we believe 


great benefits would result. 


T IS not uncommon for the editorial 
| staff of this magazine to be warned 
that they will, if they print certain things, 
“stir up people.” 

Perhaps stirring up is a good part of 
the job and here is a letter from H. H. 
Morse of the Florence Stove Company, 
Boston, Massachusetts, regarding an arti- 
cle by Arthur 8. Hillyer, entitled “Make 
Exports a Fourth Wheel.” 


Washing soiled linen in public is a very 
delicate proceeding, but you have done it 
courageously and you have done it well. 
There are parts of this article that will be 


* jumped upon and quoted with glee by for- 


eign competitors and these parts will be 
misconstrued and made to serve the cause 
of our competitors. That is always un- 
avoidable in cases of this kind, but the arti- 
cle will do a lot of good. 

It is in a magazine that executives read 
and it will make executives who are at all 
interested in their business go back over 
their export files and see what is happening 
in their own organization. The spirit in 
which you tell things without mincing words 
is truly American. 


HE editor stopped at the butcher 

stall and asked the price of porter- 
house steak. 

“Seventy-five cents,” said the butcher. 

“That’s pretty high,” said the editor. 
“Why?” 
_ “Well,” said the butcher, “we are pay- 
ing more for our beef now than we have 
smce I can remember, it seems to me, 
but I guess this is the reason. You know 
there is a lot of talk by both parties and 
m all the newspapers about farm relief, 
and maybe that is the way they are re- 
lieving the farmers.” 


ANOTHER contributor to the ques- 


tion of farm relief comes from a 
leading wholesaler in Indiana, who says: 
I just recently returned from a trip and 
find that our boys have done extremely 
well on “volume” but collections in the 
agricultural districts are exceedingly poor. 
Evidently the farmer lads have spent their 
money for radios to hear the promises of 
farm relief” by our 


Presidential aspir- 
ants. r 





| 





fh 
with |OWERS 


Nature’s own gorgeous gift of bright blossoms 
adds joy to the festive board. The sparkling 
beauty of flowers reflects the true spirit of 
Thanksgiving. And in their rare fragrance 
you'll drink the essence of Autumn sunshine. 


displayed on the florist’s 
window and on his an- 
nouncements to the public. 


Tue sign of a good florist. 
Sapte in the Society 4 
is indicated by this design 4a 
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QC Tus is the sixth of a series 
of editorials written by leading 
advertising men on the gen. ' 
eral subject of “Advertising” 





For 1929—the 

. > ” 
Opinion Audit 
NDER today’s competith 
conditions, the successiy 
sales executive knows only 
too well that profitable selling mig 
be based upon a comprehensive Um 
derstanding of facts. : 

While a carefully studied analys 
of facts will tell who buys his mer 
chandise, where the buyers live and 
when the seasonal peaks are reached) 
he must resort to opinions to know 
why. 

In advertising we are most certainly 
concerned, with what people think=] 
for the advertiser must mold the 
thinking of many buyers if he is to be 
successful. 

A bank in a small community asked 
a number of its depositors, and a like 
number of non-depositors, this ques- 
tion: “What, in your opinion, is re- 
sponsible for the success of this 
bank?” 

It was only necessary to use the 
dominant ideas, as expressed in the 
answers, in a consistent advertising 

campaign, to induce other people to 
think the same way—and to make the 
bank more successful. 

“Opinion audits” to determine the 
sales message is today quite gene ; 
used by many successful advertising 
agencies. 

And the message of every advertig= 
ing campaign, whether by design 
accident, must coincide with % 
opinions of prospective customers @ 
it cannot succeed. 

The on-rush of events, the appear 
ance of new competitive items, ti 
ebb and flow of buying, is today m 
ing it necessary, for the adve 
who would be successful, to mak 
frequent opinion audits in each 4 
his distributing areas; and those 
would be most successful in 1929 haa 
best look to the opinions of buy 
now. 

































—K. L. Hamman, Pres., 
Hamman Adv. Organization, Inc., 
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